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The  castles  of  “the  three 

MUSKETEERS’'  :  No.  i  :  PORTHOS, 
HIS  CHATEAU  OF  PIERREFONDS: 
WRITTEN  BY  KHEPR  :  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  BY  PATTEN  WILSON  :  PART 
ONE. 

On  the  borders  of  the  forest  of  Compiegne, 
some  forty  miles  from  Paris,  the  plateau  of  the 
Soissonnais  juts  precipitously  out  into  a  valley, 
which  on  one  side  quickly  disappears  amidst 
the  hills,  on  the  other  melts  away  into  the- 
distance.  On  the  edge  of  this  promontory  stands 
the  chateau  of  Pierrefonds,  overlooking  a  small 
lake  and  the  village  which  crouches  at  its  base. 
That  there  was  a  hamlet  here  before  the  present 
chateau  was  erected  is  shown  by  the  church,  with  its 
old  crypt  partly  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  the  vaulted 
cellar  under,  the  Hotel  de  1’Enfer.  The  houses 
were  probably  built  of  stone  with  red  tiled  roofs  or 
thatch.  Purple  slates  have  in  a  great  measure 
displaced  the  tiles,  thatch  there  is  none,  but  stone 
is  still  largely  used.  The  lake,  some  ninety  yards 
broad  and  treble  that  in  length,  stocked  with  perch, 
carp,  and  roach,  afford  excellent  sport  for  fisher¬ 
men.  The  woods  abound  in  game,  stags,  hinds, 
roebuck,  wild  boar,  hares,  rabbits,  and  pheasants. 
The  small  loop  line,  overgrown  with  weeds,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  village,  in  no  way  interferes  with 
the  beauty  and  quietness  of  the  place.  It  is  but  a 
thread  that  binds  it  to  the  outer  world.  At  twilight 
the  huge  mass  of  masonry,  towering  over  the  tree* 
tops,  with  the  sleeping  lake  at  its  foot,  save  for  the 
few  houses  reflected  on  its  quiet  surface,  might  be 
taken  for  the  castle  of  the  gods  in  the  Niebelungen 
legend.  The  harsh  lines  of  the  new  masonry  melt 
away  in  the  coming  night,  the  contrast  of  purple 
slates  and  white  stonework  vanishes,  and  the 
building  of  the  past  rises  in  magnificent  proportions, 
and  we  can  without  effort  pass  in  dreams  to  the 
times  when  Charles  VI.  was  King,  and  the  forests 
round  were  inhabited  by  wolves,  bands  of  which 
made  ravages  into  the  not  far  distant  village  of 
Villiers  Cotterets,  and  even,  in  severe  winters,  were 
driven  by  hunger  to  the  streets  of  Paris. 

In  the  twelfth  century  Viollet  le  Due,  to  whose 
exhaustive  account  of  the  chateau  and  its  history 
we  shall  have  to  return,  tells  us  that  Pierre¬ 
fonds,  or  rather  Pierrefonts,  was  a  post  of 
great  military  importance,  owned  by  a  Comte  de 
Soissons  named  Conon.  It  had  been  on  the  death 
of  the  Count,  who  left  no  heirs,  acquired  by  Philip 
Augustus,  who  gave  the  administration  of  the  land 


to  a  bailiff  and  provost,  leaving  the  chateau  to  the 
care  of  the  monks  of  St.  Sulpice  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  acquisition  the  ''homines  coutumiers”  of  the 
town  had  obtained  from  the  king  “  a  charter  of  the 
commune,  which  proscribed  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  servitude,  mortmain,  and  ‘  formarriage  ’* 
and,  in  return  for  this  immunity  the 
burgesses  of  Pierrefonds  were  to  furnish  the  king 
with  sixty  sergeants,  and  a  carriage  drawn  by  four 
horses.’’  In  consequence  of  this  dismembering  of 
the  old  domain,  the  chateau  was  hardlv  more  than 
a  rural  habitation  when,  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI*  Louis  of  Orleans,  first  Duke  of  Valois, 
began  in  1390  to  reconstruct  it,  not  where  it  stood 
on  the  plateau,  some  five  hundred  and  forty  yards 
from  the  escarpment,  but  at  the  extremity  of  the 
promontorv  itself,  with  the  natural  escarpment 
to  protect  it  on  three  of  its  sides.  This  splen¬ 
did  situation  was  not  the  sole  reason  which 
should  have  determined  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in 
his  choice.  The  forest  of  Compiegne  is  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  thn  e  watercourses,  the  Oise,  Aisne, 
and  the  two  small  rivers  of  Vandi  and  Automne. 
Pierrefonds,  bounded  by  the  forest  on  the  north, 
commands,  therefore,  a  magnificent  domain  easy  to 
guard  on  all  points,  having  close  at  hand  one  of  the 
finest  forests  round  Paris.  In  every  way  it  was  an 
admirable  situation — -within  a  day’s  march  of  Paris, 
able  to  serve  as  a  refuge,  and  offering  at  the  same 
time  all  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  to  its  chatelain. 

Amongst  the  great  vassals  of  the  court  of 
Charles  VI.  there  was  none  greater,  none  more 
magnificent,  than  Louis  of  Orleans,  the  King's 
brother.  Well  instructed,  a  lover  of  the  arts,  and 
somewhat  of  a  poet  himself,  full  of  ambition  and 
love  of  power,  he  wished  to  make  his  new  chateau 
"the  most  sumptuous  residence  of  the  age,  and  a 
fortress  able  to  withstand  all  attacks.” 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  chateau  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  its  prime,  it  may  help  us  if  we  glance  at 
the  customs,  modes  of  life,  and  history  of  the  period 
in  which  it  was  built.  For  Architecture  was  then 
still  a  living  art,  springing  direct  from  the  people, 
a  tree  rooted  in  the  past,  nourished  by  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  present,  and,  as  one  knows  within  a 
little,  with  a  given  climate,  what  sort  of  plants  are 
likely  to  flourish,  so  one  should  be  able  to  gather 
somewhat  from  the  life  of  a  people  what  sort  of 
Architecture  they  are  likely  to  produce.  Though 

*  “  Droict  de  formarriage  =  J  or  §  of  what  a  villaine  is  worth 
forfeited  to  his  landlord  or  lord  of  the  jurisdiction  wherein  he 
lives  by  marrying  a  free  woman  or  of  foreign  jurisdiction 
Cotgrave’ s  Dictionary. 
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the  inverse  of  this  statement 
be  more  readily  accepted,  and 
we  are  more  apt  to  look  at 
the  buildings  themselves  to 
discover  the  characteristics  of 
these  builders  yet  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  times  they  lived 
in  should  help  us  in  forming 
a  more  truthful  and  life-like 
conception  of  the  thought- 
temples  they  generated. 

The  age  was  one  of  change. 
The  severe  simplicity  of  the 
past  was  giving  place  to  that 
luxury  which  reached  its 
height  in  Francis  I.’s  reign. 
The  costume  of  the  period 
was,  perhaps,  the  first  sign  of 
a  new  order  of  things.  The 
men  dressed  elegantly,  their 
long  sleeves  reaching  to  the 
ground.  Some  of  them  wore 
garments  embroidered  with  all 
sorts  of  animals,  notes  of 
music,  or  masses  of  letters. 
One  of  the  robes  of  Charles 
of  Orleans,  Louis’  son,  had 
“  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
pearls  embroidered  on  it.  On 
the  length  of  the  sleeves  was 
written  in  embroidery  the 
song,  1  Madame,  je  suis  plus 
jouyeulx,’  with  the  notes 
along  each  of  the  said  sleeves 
—  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  pearls  to  serve  to  form 
the  notes  of  the  said  song, 
which  had  a  hundred  and 
forty-two  notes.”  Certain  of 
the  bourgeois  took  to  wear¬ 
ing  the  kingly  robe,  red-lined 
with  ermine  ;  the  king  wear¬ 
ing  the  robe  of  the  people. 

I  he  women  wore  dresses  low 


front,  and  head-dresses 
horns  called  “  hennins,” 


ONE  OF  THE  BEASTS  ON 
THE  ESCAI.I  ER  d’hONNEUR. 


o  high  that  they  had  to 

’■  ,!'l  tie  ir  heads  on  entering  a  door.  In  person 
i  i-  said  they  were  fat  and  sensual,  and  with 
le  it  horns  were  likened  to  the  Beast  of  the 
\'w elat ion-.  I  he  elegance  in  costume  was 
ccompanied  by  changes  in  the  dwellings, 
owards  tin-  second  half  of  tin;  fourteenth 
entury  tie-  principal  inhabitants  of  the  chateau 
ad  their  own  apartments,  no  longer  sleeping 
a  the  great  hall,  but  in  separate  bed-chambers, 
latter  half  of  the  century  these  rooms 
panelled  throughout.  They  often  had 


DRAWN  BY 
PATTEN  WILSON, 

closets  attached,  as  at  Pierrefonds.  (There  is  one 
in  Louis’  Chamber  of  those  which  went  by  the  name 
of  “  melle,”  where  the  valets  watched  their  master.) 
The  women  had  their  apartments  separated  from 
those  of  the  chatelain.  They  were  richly  furnished 
with  couches  of  precious  woods,  “  enriched  with 
gold,  like  small  ebony  cathedrals,”  spinning  wheels, 
chairs  and  tables,  carved  and  decorated.  Great 
banquets  became  fashionable,  on  which  enormous 
sums  of  money  were  expended.  The  suzerain 
sat  enthroned  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  with  his  table 
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raised  above  those  of  his  principal  guests,  who  sat 
on  either  hand.  Long  tables  covered  with  cloths 
ran  the  length  of  the  walls.  The  guests,  with 
chaplets  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  sat  on  one 
side  onlv,  on  cushioned  benches.  Behind  them 
were  the  cupbearers  with  torches  in  hand,  whilst 
close  to  the  walls  stood  the  buffets  holding  the 
beverages.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  stood  other 
tables  covered  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
glass  and  enamel.  Lustres  hung  from  the  roof, 
and  torches  were  at  times  placed  on  the  tables 
amidst  strewn  roses.  The  floor  was  scattered 
with  flowers,  and  the  drinking  vessels  were 
crowned  with  garlands.  Before  the  guests 
took  their  seats,  bowls  of  water  were  held  to 
them,  in  which  to  wash  their  hands.  A  horn 
mounded,  and  the  dinner  commenced.  Nobles, 
mounted  on  horses,  brought  in  the  meats,  which 
were  presented  by  a  gentleman  kneeling;  they 
were  then  taken  to  the  carvers,  who,  having  cut 
them  up,  passed  them  to  the  valets,  who  handed 
them  round  on  dishes  of  silver  or  pewter.  In  the 
intervals  between  the  courses  some  fable  in  verse 
or  a  pantomme  called  "Entremets”  was  repre¬ 
sented.  The  dinner  over,  the  cloths  were  removed 
and  sweets  were  handed  round  as  is  the  coffee 
nowadays. 

The  fresh  impulse  given  to  the  arts  would  seem 
to  betoken  times  of  peace,  but  of  peace  there  was 
little  during  the  reign.  Wars  there  were  every¬ 
where  York  and  Lancaster  in  England,  Wenceslas 
and  Robert  in  Germany,  Dures  and  Anjou  in  Italy, 
tor  and  against  the  Children  of  Ines  in  Portugal  ; 
between  Peter  Yl .  and  his  son  in  Aragon  ;  whilst  in 
Prance  were  soon  to  break  out  the  wars  between 
(  Means  and  Bourgogne. 

Belore  the  age  of  twenty,  Charles,  the  King, 
had  witnessed  the  terrible  slaughter  of  the 
Flemish,  at  Roosebeke,  where  armed  with  boar 
spears  they  had  been  borne  down  by  the  long 
french  lances.  Attacked  at  the  extremities, 
unable  to  flee,  the  centre  of  their  army  was  literally 
squeezed  to  death  by  the  pressure  of  those  without. 

I  he  war  over  the  King  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  ol 
pleasure  ;  tournaments,  fetes,  balls,  and  innumer¬ 
able  love  affairs.  lie  held  a  fete  at  St.  Denis,  the 
nubility  of  France,  England,  and  Germany  being 
I  he  banquet  was  given  in  the  great  hall 
Abbey,  and  ladies  were  even  lodged  within 
the  \bbey  itself.  There  were  three  days  ol 
was  first  said,  then  followed 
banquets,  jousts,  balls  all  night,  and  a  last  ball,  with 
mu'k'tnhid'  the  blushes.  The  sanctity  of  the  place 
went  for  nothing.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  hint 
111  Juvenal  des  Ursins"  that  it  was  on  this  night 
that  Louis  of  Orleans,  as  he  afterwards  made  boast, 
pleased  loo  well  the  wife  of  his  cousin,  Jean  sans 
Peur,  Duke  o(  Bourgogne.  F&te  followed  fete. 


Isabella,  wife  of  the  King,  who  had  entered  Paris 
some  hundred  times  already,  must  make  her  “  first 
entrance.”  Milk  and  wine  flowed  from  the  foun¬ 
tains,  musicians  played  at  the  doors  by  which  the 
Queen  passed,  children  performed  mysteries  in  the 
squares,  the  King  taking  part  in  the  rejoicings, 
mixing  in  the  crowd,  and  boasting  afterwards  of 
having  been  shouted  at  more  than  once  by  the 
sergeants  for  having  advanced  too  close. 

The  world  was  breaking  free  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  still,  however,  clung  like  mist  about 
its  feet.  The  Church  retained  its  hold  on  the 
mass  of  the  people,  but  balls  in  abbeys,  violated 
nunneries,  outward  observances  kept  up  and  too 
often  used  but  as  a  mask  for  what  was  going  on 
behind,  showed  that  the  upper  classes  held  it  in 
but  little  honour.  "  The  body  remained,  the  mind 
was  gone  away ;  the  original  thought  which  its 
symbolism  represented  was  no  longer  credible  to 
intelligent  persons.”  The  seed  for  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  was  being  sown  broadcast  over  the  land. 

'The  practice  of  medicine,  too,  had  changed. 
“  It  was  already,”  says  Michelet,  "  as  it  is  to-day, 
the  materialistic  medicine  which  takes  care  of  the 
body  without  noticing  the  soul  ;  which  tries  to  cure 
the  physical  ill  without  searching  out  the  moral  ill, 
which,  nevertheless,  is,  in  general,  the  prime  cause 
of  the  latter.  The  Middle  Ages  acted  quite  the 
contrary.  They  did  not  always  know  the  material 
remedies ;  but  they  knew  in  a  surprising  degree 
how  to  charm,  to  soothe  the  patient,  to  prepare 
him  for  his  own  recovery.  Medicine  was  practised 
Christianly  at  the  very  holy  water  stoups  of  the 
churches.  Often  they  commenced  by  making  the 
patient  confess,  and  so  they  became  acquainted 
with  his  life  and  habits.  They  then  administered 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  which  helped  to  re-establish 
the  harmony  of  his  troubled  spirits.  When  the 
patient  had  put  away  his  passion,  his  evil  habit, 
put  off  the  old  man,  then  they  searched  for  some 
remedy.  It  was,  as  a  rule,  some  absurd  recipe, 
but  on  a  man  so  well  prepared  everything  suc¬ 
ceeded.” 

The  comfort  that  was  lormerly  lound  in  religion, 
was  now  frequently  sought  for  in  the  so-called 
"  black  arts.”  The  science  of  nature,  long  com¬ 
pressed,  burst  forth.  Alchemists,  astrologers, 
sorcerers  abounded.  Paris,  with  its  dark,  narrow 
streets  badly  lighted,  often  by  wandering  lights 
only — torches  borne  before  some  nobleman  re¬ 
turning  from  a  revel,  or  by  the  swinging  lamps  of 
the  watch — was  a  suitable  background  for  these 
men,  who  worked  when  others  slept.  With  cloaks 
muffled  closely  round  them,  women  and  men  were 
seen  hastening  to  their  doors,  or  they,  like  shadows, 
waited  at  the  side  entrances  of  hotels  and  palaces 
for  secret  admission.  The  streets  were  as  badly 
paved  as  badly  lit ;  it  was  the  Paris  of  which  Villon 
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was  yet  to  sing — the  Paris  Pierrefonds  was  built  to 
dominate. 

Michelet  has  likened  the  life  of  its  founder  to 
that  of  France,  “  mobile,  elegant,  light  ‘  fantasie 
gracieuse,’  stepping  out  of  the  stiff  and  Gothic 
Middle  Ages.”  Brief  as  it  was  brilliant,  it  is 
known  to  us  in  history  as  being  chiefly  our  long 
struggle  with  the  Duke  of  Bourgogne  ;  but  to  the 
artist  it  is  interesting  in  that  he  found  time  to  leave 
behind  him  such  monuments  as  his  hotel  at  Orleans, 
the  Chateau  of  Courcy,  which  he  finished,  and  those 
of  Pierrefonds,  Forte  Milon,  and  Villiers  CottereLs, 
which  he  built. 

The  Chateau  of  Pierrefonds  before  it  was  com¬ 
pleted  was  attacked  by  St.  Pol,  who  was  sent  by 
Charles  VI.  to  reduce  the  strongholds  held  by  his 
brother.  Bosquieux,  the  Chatelain  who  defended 
it,  rather  than  let  such  a  fine  place,  as  yet  un¬ 
finished,  stand  the  risks  of  a  siege,  gave  it  up  at 
the  advice  of  Louis.  It  was  before  long  restored 
to  its  owner,  but  St.  Pol  would  not  leave  it  without 
first  setting  it  on  fire.  Louis  repaired  the  damage 
and  finished  the  work  shortly  before  his  murder  by 
Bourgogne,  which  occurred  on  the  23rd  of  November, 
1407,  he  being  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
He  had  been  as  usual  to  see  the  Queen,  to  sup 
with  her  and  console  her,  at  an  hotel  situated  near 
the  Porte  Barbette.  “  She  had  lain-in  there  of  a 
child,  who  had  died  shortly  after  its  birth,  and  had 
not  then  accomplished  the  days  of  her  purification.” 
The  valet  of  the  King  appeared  to  say  that  the 
King  wished  immediately  to  speak  with  him.  It 
was  eight  o’clock  and  a  retired  quarter  of  Paris. 
He  mounted  his  mule  and  left,  accompanied  by 
two  squires  on  one  horse — a  page  and  four  or  five 
valets  bearing  torches.  He  himself,  in  a  simple 
cloak  of  black  damask  lined  with  sable,  followed, 
singing  in  a  low  voice  and  playing  with  his  glove, 
when  seven  or  eight  men,  masked,  rushed  out  of  the 
house  of  “  Our  Lady’s  Image,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Veil le  Rue  de  Tremble,  where  they  had  been  placed 
by  the  Duke.  The  night  was  dark.  By  the  light 
of  the  solitary  lamp  swinging  before  the  door — 
for  the  torch  bearers  at  once  fled  —  he  was 
assailed  with  cries  of  ‘  Put  him  to  death,’  and  his 
arm  was  severed  at  the  wrist  with  a  battle-axe. 
I.oui-  thinking  he  had  been  mistaken  for  another, 
cried,  ‘  I  am  the  Duke  of  Orleans!’  to  which  the 
-in  answered  ‘You  are  the  person  we  were 
looking  for.  ”  and  struck  him  down  with  blows 
from  th'  i  cords,  hatchets,  and  cudgels.  Then  a 
big  man  with  a  red  hat  covering  his  eyes,  came  out 
and  told  tli'-m  ’o  cease  for  he  was  already  dead. 
One  of  them  gave  another  blow,  but  he  did  not 
move.  I  1 1 '  two  mounted  valets,  who  had  been 
1  on  by  their  frightened  steed,  finding  the 
mule  following  them,  returned,  and  hastened  to  the 
Queen's  hdtel  shouting  “  murder.”  Those  who 


had  killed  the  Duke  shouted  “  fire,”  having  arranged 
that  some  amongst  them  should  have  set  fire  to 
their  lodging,  so  as  to  add  to  the  confusion  and 
elude  pursuit.  The  body  was  found  with  its  right 
arm  slashed  in  two  places,  wounds  in  the  neck  and 
on  the  wrist,  the  left  hand  cut  off,  the  head  gashed 
and  cut  open,  the  brain  scattered  on  the  pavement, 
and  across  the  body  his  page,  a  German  lad,  who, 
in  attempting  to  save  his  master’s  life,  had  shared 
his  master’s  fate. 

Charles  of  Orleans,  his  son,  and  Louis  XII. 
completed  the  chateau,  probably,  says  Viollet  le 
Due,  the  latter  works  consisted  in  nothing  more 
than  the  interior  workmanship,  as  the  mass  of  the 
building  appertains  to  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  new  methods  of  defence 
here  adopted,  together  with  its  splendid  situation, 
had  made  the  place  practically  impregnable.  The 
curtain,  broken  by  towers  at  intervals,  was 
defended  by  two  stages  of  rounds,  the  lower  stage 
being  machicolated,  and  having  battlements  and 
loopholes  for  the  archers,  the  upper  stage  under 
the  roofs  having  battlements  and  loopholes  only. 
The  summit  of  the  tower  had  three,  four,  and  five 
stages  of  defence,  a  round  with  machicolations  and 
battlements  on  a  level  with  the  higher  stage  of  the 
curtain,  one  or  two  stages  of  battlements  with 
intermediate  loopholes  and  a  crenelated  battlement 
round  the  top.  According  to  a  vignette  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  centre  tower  overlooking  the 
town  possessed  five  stages  of  defence,  as  did  the 
tower  at  the  S  E.  corner  and  the  tower  of  the  keep. 
A  very  high  watch-tower  surmounted  the  corner 
tower.  In  spite  of  the  multiplicity  of  defences, 
the  chateau  could  be  defended  by  a  relatively 
small  number  of  men,  for  the  defences  are  disposed 
with  order,  connection  is  easy,  the  curtains  are  well 
flanked  by  the  towers,  which  stand  well  forward 
and  are  placed  clo>e  together,  soldiers  on  their 
rounds  could  circle  the  chateau  on  its  upper  stage, 
without  being  obliged  to  descend  the  towers  to  the 
curtains  and  remount  the  towers  again,  as  they 
were  forced  to  do  in  the  chateaux  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  No  loopholes  were  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tower.  The  battlements  of 
the  exterior  walls  of  the  lists  alone  defended 
the  approaches.  The  garrison,  forced  from  this 
enclosure,  took  refuge  in  the  chateau,  and  from  the 
upper  stages  crushed  the  assadants  who  attempted 
to  approach  the  foot  of  the  ramparts. 

The  chateaux  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  had  necessitated  a  number  of  posts, 
which  were  divided  one  from  the  other  and  needed 
a  separate  defence.  This  may  have  been  useful 
when  the  attacking  party,  like  the  besieged,  did  not 
act  together,  but  was  a  cause  of  great  danger  when 
they  were  conducted  by  a  clever  chieftain,  who 
knew  how  to  make  a  sudden  attack  on  a  certain 
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point,  leaving  the  garrison  no  time  to  collect  from 
isolated  posts  and  find  their  way  to  the  threatened 
spot  amidst  the  intricacies  of  the  fortress,  having 
to  find  their  way  through  numerous  doors, 
all  of  which  must  be  barred  behind  them,  and 
up  and  down  the  innumerable  staircases.  In 
such  a  case  the  defenders  must  not  only  know 
thoroughly  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  castle,  but  must 
keep  their  heads  in  the  moment  of  danger.  But  in 
the  fourteenth  century  these  obstacles  were  over¬ 
come,  the  curtains  being  raised  as  a  defence 
against  the  ladders  of  the  besiegers,  the  walls 
strengthened  by  a  battery,  which  shot  off  projectiles 
dropped  from  above,  and  the  curtains  and  rounds 
being  put  into  direct  communication  one  with 
another,  so  as  to  present  at  the  top  of  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  an  uninterrupted  circle  of  defenders,  who 
could  receive  orders  with  rapidity,  and  throw  them¬ 
selves  without  let  or  hindrance  on  any  particularly 
threatened  point.  The  round  looking  on  the  upper 
halls  served  as  lodgings  for  the  troops  (for  buildings 
were  then  abutting  the  curtain).  The  soldiers 
could  at  all  hours  and  in  an  instant  occupy  the  crest 
of  the  battlements. 

Pierrefonds  could,  according  to  Viollet  le  Due’s 
estimate,  be  defended,  if  necessary,  by  sixty  men  on 
the  east  and  west,  and  by  forty  on  the  north  and 
south  sides.  From  the  machicolations  of  the  lower 
round  they  could  crush  the  sappers  at  the  base  of 
the  vails.  Before  the  sappers  could  commence 
work  they  would  have  to  dig  mines  and  galleries  or 
make  wooden  sheds,  which  would  take  much  time 
and  many  workmen,  the  walls  at  the  base  being 
nearly  double  the  thickness  they  are  above,  and  the 
stone  is  hard  and  well  bonded.  The  assailants, 
too,  once  in  the  lists,  have  behind  them  a  precipice 
and  before  them  walls  crowded  with  defenders ; 
their  numbers  would  but  add  to  their  embarassment. 
On  the  south  side  they  were  no  better  off,  for  after 
having  carried  the  lower  court  and  garden,  they 
have  before-  them  a  big  moat,  and  the  keep  with  its 
two  guardian  angle  towers.  The  place  was,  in 
fact,  impregnable  save  by  a  large  army  and  after  a 
lengthy  siege. 

Charles  of  Orleans  would  seem  to  have  spent  but 
little  of  his  time  here.  Taken  prisoner  at  Agin- 
<"irt  in  1415  he  passed  twenty-five  years  of  his  life 
n  an  Pnglish  prison,  and  on  his  release  we  read 
led  an  exemplary  and  devout  life.  On  every 
Friday  throughout  the  year  he  gave  thirteen  poor 
per-oii-  tie  ir  dinner  in  honour  of  God.  He  served 
them  in  person  at  table  before  he  ate  anything 
him -ell.  and  tle  n  washed  their  feet,  in  imitation  of 
our  Saviour,  who  washed  the  feet  of  His  disciples 
on  the  day  of  the  Passover.” 

In  1420  the  chateau,  deprived  of  provisions, 
opened  its  gates  to  the  English,  who  gave  the 
command  to  Henry  de  la  'Four.  King  after 


King  left  his  shadow  on  these  walls.  Ten  more 
years  and  Joan  of  Ark  passes  in  her  hurried 
tragedy  attended  by  Charles  VII.  Francis  I., 
probably  on  his  way  to  and  from  his  palace 
at  Villiers  Cotterets,  Henry  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and 
Henry  III.  came  and  went.  In  1588  it  was 
held  for  the  Ligueurs  by  Rieux,  the  grandson 
of  a  farrier.  In  1591  Henry  IV.  sent  the  Duke 
d’Epernon  against  it.  As  brave  as  he  was  expert 
in  crime,  and  experienced  in  warfare,  Rieux 
had  gathered  a  troop  of  bandits  escaped  from  the 
gallows,  and  assembled  by  hopes  of  pillage.  At 
first  he  let  the  grey  walls  frown  defiance,  disdaining 
to  take  notice  of  the  shot  ;  then,  like  a  bulldog 
worried  by  curs,  made  an  attack  and  drove  off  the 
assailants.  Flushed  with  success,  he  succoured 
Noyou,  which  was  besieged  by  Henry  IV.  in  person. 
When  the  place  was  surrendered  he  made  good  his 
escape,  and  fled  again  to  Pierrefonds.  The 
Mareschal  de  Biron  was  now  sent  against  it.  Out 
of  eight  hundred  bullets  fired  but  five  touched 
the  towers  ;  the  rest  “  but  whitened  the  walls.” 
The  attacking  force  was  again  driven  off.  Rieux, 
prouder  of  himself  than  ever,  attempted  to  seize 
the  king  in  person  whilst  passing  through  the 
forest  of  Compiegne,  and  would  have  succeeded 
had  not  a  peasant  given  him  warning  ol  the 
threatened  danger.  Rieux,  now  treated  as  one 
of  their  chiefs  .by  the  Ligueurs,  grew  more  and 
more  presumptuous,  and  thought  none  could  stand 
against  him.  In  an  attempt  to  stop  two  public 
carriages,  he  was  caught,  taken  to  Compiegne,  w  here, 
in  the  public  square  facing  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  he  was, 
in  1594,  hung  as  a  robber.  Long  after  his  death 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  district  wmnt  by 
the  name  of  “  Les  Rieux  des  Pierrefonds.” 

D’Arcy,  the  uncle  of  Rieux,  succeeded  to  the 
command.  He  was  soon  displaced  by  Dupescher, 
who  made  an  entrance  through  friends  he  had 
amongst  the  garrison.  By  like  means  shortly  after¬ 
wards  a  canon  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Jean  des  Vignes, 
Soissons,  named  Sauveulx,  and  the  Neapolitan 
Jerome  Dentici,  took  possession.  Sauveulx  said  he 
held  it  for  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Count 
of  Fuentes  sent  him  a  thousand  Walloons  and 
Neapolitans  to  defend  it.  Henry  IV.  laid  siege  to 
it  three  times  in  1595.  In  one  of  these  sieges,  it  is 
said,  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-four  shots  were 
li red  against  it  with  inappreciable  result.  Sauveulx, 
taken  at  last  by  the  King’s  troops,  refused  the  offer 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Corneille  in  exchange  for  the 
keys  of  the  chateau.  He  was,  therefore,  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  but  effected  his  escape  to  Spain, 
where  he  died.  The  garrison  without  a  chief  sold 
itself  to  Henry  for  18.000  ducats. 

In  the  first  years  of  Louis  XIII. ’s  reign  it  was 
held  by  the  Vicomte  de  Coeuvres,  Vicomte  de 
Pierrefonds,  who  confided  its  government  into  the 
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hands  of  a  Captain  dc  Villeneuve,  a  man  of  the 
Rieux  stamp,  who  let  his  troops  live  at  the  public 
expense.  In  1616  a  troop  of  mecontents ,  assembled 
by  the  Marquis,  augmented  the  garrison.  The 
place  was  a  hornet’s  nest  in  the  centre  of  France. 
Those  in  power  at  last  awoke  to  the  necessity  of 
action,  and  sent  the  Comte  d’Angouleme,  Governor 
of  Compiegne,  with  a  strong  army  and  excellent 
artillery,  against  it.  He  placed  his  cannon  on  the 
hills  overlooking  the  outworks,  and  shelled  them 
till  abandoned.  On  the  site  thus  gained  he  placed 
his  big  guns,  and  bombarded  the  chateau  for  two 
days.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day  a  tower  fell, 
with  part  of  the  curtain.  Villeneuve  demanded  to 
capitulate,  and  the  Count  d’Angouleme  took  pos¬ 
session.  Thirteen  months  afterwards,  in  1617, 
Richelieu  gave  orders  for  its  demolition.  A  mine 
blew  up  two  of  the  towers,  the  walls  were  sapped, 
tin-  rooms  fired,  and  the  roofs  sold  as  a  national 
possession.  Fnder  the  Revolution,  in  [812,  it 
was  bought  back  for  2700  francs. 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED.) 


STAINED  GI.A.SS  FROM  THE  NOW  IN  THE  SOUTH 
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*  Comment  on  Restaure  Versailles.  Emile 
Hovelaque,  Paris. 

1  f  V.  le  Due  somewheref [speaks  of  the  Ste. 
Chapelle  glass  as  not  first-rate,  so  we  may  suppose 
it  was  destroyed  critically  1 


OW  THEY  RESTORE*  RE¬ 
VIEWED  BY  W.  R.  LETHABY. 


When  one  counts  over  the  names 
of  those  who  have  appreciated  in 
some  measure  the  value  of  ancient  buildings 
as  history  of  the  past  and  as  inspiration  for  the 
future,  and  who  have  come  to  some  understanding 
of  the  principles  which  should  guide  us  in  caring 
for  them,  there  are  so  very  few,  it  seems  possible  to 
number  them  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Morris 
and  Ruskin  in  England  were  preceded  by  Victor 
Hugo  in  France,  who  actually  made  one  of  his 
novels  a  medium  for  endeavouring  to  stir  up  some 
interest  in  the  nation’s  architecture,  and  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “Death  to  the  Destroyers”  (I 
write  from  memory),  denounced  the  ordinary 
jobbery  and  snobbery  of  ruining  marvels  of  Art  as 
a  mere  incident  of  a  professional  career.  Viollet 
le  Due,  notwithstanding  his  great  learning,  was  a 
most  dangerous  man  on  an  old  building.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  you  had  only  to  learn  all  about 
Gothic  Art,  and  then  go  and  do  it.  He  never  knew 
enough  to  know  that  it  could  not  be 
done ;  that  it  was  no  more  possible  to 
produce  a  new  Gothic  gargoyle  than  it 
was  to  make  an  Egyptian  god  or  a 
Japanese  ivory  in  Birmingham.  He  has 
been  followed  by  men  with  less  learning 
and  with  still  less  reverence,  so  that  the 
architecture  of  France-— I  speak  of 
mediaeval  architecture  by  that  name,  for 
this  was  the  great  gift  of  France  to  the 
world — is  simply  being  abolished  out  of 
existence,  and  that  with  fearful  rapidity. 

Notre  Dame  is  little  more  than  a  full- 
sized  model  of  what  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  ;  some  of  the 
marvellous  original  sculptures,  torn 
down  from  the  portals  to  be  replaced 
by  “  mathematical  copies,”  are  now  in 
the  Cluny  Museum  ;  other  precious 
fragments  are  still  kicked  about  the 
garden  at  the  east  of  the  church.  The 
Ste.  Chapelle  of  St.  Louis  is  become  a 
trumpery  show  as  vulgar  as  St.  Stephen’s 
Chapel  at  Westminster.  Large  portions 
of  its  inestimably  precious  glass  may 
be  seen  in  a  passage  at  S.  Kensington 
Museum  ;  f  its  place  is  now  taken  by 
dreary  exercises  in  the  Didron  style 
of  i860.  Indeed,  the  whole  place 
is  a  fraud  and  a  torture.  All  this 
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was  done  by  enthusiastic  and  learned  men  who 
never  stopped  to  think,  but  looked  on  it  as  an 
actual  duty  to  mangle  and  milliner  old  churches 
into  fashionable  shams.  Such  work  is  being  done 
all  over  the  once  romantic  land  of  France.  At 
this  moment  they  are  pulling  down  the  glass  of  the 
world  at  Bourges,  and  scouring  the  age  marks  and 
paint  from  the  surfaces.  At  Amiens  large  renewing 
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improve  that  most  glorious  of  west  fronts,  and 
astounding  things  may  be  seen  in  the  masonry 
yard  which  occupies  the  cloister  on  the  north  of 
the  nave.  Mont  St.  Michel  is  practically  re-made, 
as  it  were,  from  an  architectural  fashion  plate  ; 
Laon  is  chopped  and  scoured  into  a  new  edition. 
Ditto  Le  Puy,  ditto  Bayeux  ;  so  the  cathedrals 
of  the  world  can  be  ticked  off  one  by  one. 
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works  seem  always  to  be  going  forward  ;  at 
Chartres  renovation  is  slowly  spreading  over  the 
building,  and  pieces  of  authentic  original  parapet 
can  now  be  found  only  in  the  stoneyard.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  authorities  only  await  a  dole  from 
Government  to  begin  an  attack  on  the  porches  of 
the  transepts,  the  very  zenith  of  the  Gothic  heaven. 
At  Rouen  vast  preparations  are  being  made  to 
vol.  v. — c. 
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Perigueux,  as  precisely  the  most  curious  building  in 
France,  has  been  rebuilt  to  conform  to  theories  as 
to  what  it  should  be — what  it  was,  was  of  no  im¬ 
portance. 

While  looking  over  the  proofs  I  am  told  that  the 
Porches  of  Chartres  are  actually  “undertaken,’’ 
and  are  hidden  behind  close  boarding — a  sign  we 
understand  in  England.  A  great  scaffold  is  up 
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within  what  Ruskin  called  the  “crown  of  choirs” 
at  Beauvais,  and,  doubtless,  some  safeguarding  of 
that  marvellous  fabric  is  required;  but  what  is  likely 
to  survive  the  coarse  handling  of  the  government 
entrepreneurs  ?  At  Mont  St.  Michel  the  engine 
of  restoration  is  being  again  set  going  against  the 
only  considerable  piece  of  the  authentic  exterior 
which  remains,  the  great  wall  called  the  Marvel. 
A  correspondent  at  Reims  tells  of  “  horrors  ”  there, 
and  how  presently  "on  va  attaquer ”  the  glory  of 
the  west  front. 

It  is  the  same  everywhere  ;  this  tampering  with 
old  buildings  is  a  disease  of  the  age,  which 
apparently  will  only  die  of  want  of  material 
to  be  infected  when  all  have  been  falsified.  In 
England  from  Chester  to  Chichester  the  majority 
of  tie  old  buildings  have  been  fribbled  away  at  the 
pri<  <  of  millions.  St.  Alban’s  was  experimented  on 
by  ;i  lawyer  Cathedrals  like  Lichfield,  except  for 
a  few  stones,  could  be  supplied  by  the  dozen  by 
ecclesiastical  firms.  Canterbury  is  being  done  up 
fine,  and  f  hichi  ster  has  been  decided  to  be  im¬ 
perfect  without  a  brand  new'  tower  “  designed”  in 
what  is  called  the  “Transition  style.”  Why!  I 
hereby  offer  to  design  ”  cathedrals  in  the  Norman, 
Transition,  and  Early  English  “styles”  at  half  a 


guinea  each.  Stained  glass  and  sculpture  removed 
with  accuracy  and  dispatch. 

These  remarks  have  been  occasioned  by  reading 
a  very  interesting  pamphlet  on  “  How  they  Restore 
at  Versailles,”  by  M.  Hovelaque,  which  shows  that 
he  may  be  numbered  with  the  little  band  who 
understand  enough  to  be  reverent.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  M.  Hovelaque,  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
has  been  no  writer  in  France  who  has  felt  this 
question  since  Hugo.  There  are  some  incidental 
passages  in  Merimee,  and  a  journal  called  L'  Ami 
des  Monuments  deals  occasionally  in  a  half¬ 
hearted  way  with  the  subject.  In  Italy,  however, 
Signor  Boni  has  done  excellent  work. 

The  originator  of  the  reaction  against  exchang¬ 
ing  old  buildings  for  modern  ones  was,  I  believe, 
John  Carter,  the  man  who  first  in  England 
(followed  by  Blake)  got  some  real  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  Gothic  architecture.  In  a  series  of  articles 
which  ran  for  years  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
at  the  end  of  last  century,  he  stated  the  whole 
matter  with  perfect  clearness,  and  passionately 
reasoned  with  the  destroyers,  “the  Mnemoclasts,” 
and  ridiculed  the  “  pursuit  of  architectural  innova¬ 
tion  ”  and  “  the  influenza  of  restoration.”  When  he 
explains  w'hat  these  old  buildings  had  been  to  him 
— especially  his  beloved  Westminster,  in  the  cloister 
of  which  he  had  spent  “  the  most  reasonable  hours 
of  his  life  ’’-—and  when  we  remember  that  it  was  in 
the  same  Westminster  that  Blake,  the  one  first-rate 
genius  of  his  dull  days,  received  his  impulses,  some 
slight  thought  may  pass  to  our  minds  as  to  what 
these  buildings,  if  properly  reverenced,  might  be  to 
us  and  the  generations  to  come:  for  no  mere  “works 
of  Art”  are  they  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  lightly 
used  words  ;  they  are  great  reservoirs  of  spiritual 
impulse  fit  for  the  renewing  of  the  nations  if  they 
would  only  understand.  Exaggerated  is  this  ?  Not 
at  all  ;  consider  what  the  world  will  be  without  its 
cathedrals,  when  it  subsists  on  railway  stations, 
telegrams,  and  cigarettes.  Destruction  goes  for¬ 
ward  at  such  a  steady  rate,  every  year  a  large 
deduction  must  be  made  from  a  limited  quantity, 
so  that  what  remains  is  but  a  percentage  of  a 
percentage  :  we  must  face  the  speedy  loss  of  all 
authentic  old  architecture,  or  form  a  ring  round  the 
few  broken  fragments  which  remain. 

“  Gothic,  as  it  is  called,  is  affected  everywhere, 
and  the  same  hands  which  at  one  time  are  employed 
in  squandering  money  and  torturing  materials  into 
the  ugliest  forms  are  at  another  period  engaged 
in  the  destruction  of  an  ancient  church,  or  a  curious 
domestic  building,  thus  exterminating  ancient 
architecture.”  This  was  said  by  Carter  a  century 
ago,  and  the  extermination  has  gone  on  with 
accelerating  momentum  ever  since. 

M.  Hovelaque’s  tract  refers,  as  its  title  shows, 
more  especially  to  works  at  Versailles  ;  but,  as  he 
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discusses  general  principles,  I  have  been  led  to 
deal  with  the  still  more  serious  question  of  the 
preservation  of  the  monuments  of  mediaeval 
art.  I  hope  he  will  go  forward  with  his  mission 
of  awakening  the  French  people  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  supreme  importance  to  the  whole  of  civil i- 


has  many  senses  ;  sometimes  it  means  re-edification, 
sometimes  transformation. 

By  a  turn  of  the  hand  they  erase  centuries  of 
history  from  a  building,  until  it  looks  like  a  cartoon 
of  itself.  Nature  destroys  but  very  slowly,  and 
her  work  is  significant  and  beautiful  ;  the  de- 
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sation  of  their  national  monuments,  and  of  showing 
what  is  done  to  these  great  works  of  Art  in  the 
name  of  Restoration.  The  following  are  one  or 
two  points  from  this  most  interesting  pamphlet. 

In  the  mouths  of  these  restorers,  “  Restoration  ” 
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struction  wrought  by  these  “restorers”  is  immediate, 
incoherent,  and  hideous.  They  spend  all  they  have 
worse  than  uselessly,  nothing  is  left  for  the  indis¬ 
pensable.  Cannot  another  occupation  be  found  for 
them  ?  They  cost  us  too  dear, 
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Restoring  architects  have  no  feeling  for  the  life 
of  a  building;  they  care  only  for  its  initial  state,  the 
first  appearance  which  they  undertake  to  bring 
back  by  force.  They  forget  that  a  monument  has 
not  only  a  date  but  a  past ,  its  witness  is  not  to  a 
moment  but  of  duration  ;  the  evidence  of  this  has 
been  slowly  inscribed  on  its  face,  and  cannot  be 
removed  without  compromising  its  whole  life  and 
meaning.  An  edifice  is  a  document  the  most 
significant  and  authentic  of  all ;  to  restore  is  to 
falsify  testimony.  They  do  not  know  that  each  work 
of  Art  is  a  thing  single  and  sacred,  and  that  no 
person  can  remake  it,  neither  building,  nor  statue, 
nor  picture. 

Thev  have  not  the  sensibility  of  eye  which  alone 
creates  and  feels  beauty  ;  but  they  have  theories 
and  knowledge.  Art  is  wholly  in  the  delicacies, 
and  delicacy  escapes  them. 

By  rules  and  a  dictionary  one  could  not  rewrite 
“  Atlialie ,”  with  measures  and  learning  one  cannot 
re-edit  an  old  building. 

Humility  is  the  only  possible  attitude  before  these 
works  of  Art ;  but  a  prize  architect  with  ambitions 


is  hardly  likely  to  be  content  with  so  little  a  thing 
as  that. 

It  is  the  system  of  the  functionary  architect 
which  is  at  fault  ;  prize  architects  have  prescriptive 
rights  in  destruction.  Young  men  are  brought  up 
to  have  a  fine  taste  in  restorations  ;  they  begin 
with  plans  on  paper.  When  their  cold  exercises 
are  realised  at  the  expense  of  history,  they  are  no 
more  impressive  than  their  dry  little  drawings.  So 
long  as  the  system  lasts,  it  lasts  to  destroy. 

The  essential  trait  of  these  people  is  that,  know¬ 
ing  not  how  to  create,  they  would  remake  every¬ 
thing.  They  despise  the  humble  cares  of  repara¬ 
tion  ;  they  would  attach  their  names  to  an  edifice, 
and  leave  traces  of  their  passage.  They  pretend 
to  be  co-workers  of  the  men  of  genius  whose  works 
they  destroy.  How  are  we  to  give  to  these 
Napoleons  of  restoration  a  more  modest  idea  of 
their  role ?  How  may  a  small  part  of  the  sum 
spent  on  old  buildings  be  diverted  to  necessary 
works  ? 

“  ‘  Monsieur  ’  disait  avec  orgueil  le  concierge  du 
chateau  de  Chambord,  ‘Vous  voyez  ce  vieux  chateau? 

Dans  un  an  il  aura  le  cachet  du  neufl 
Entre  l’esthetique  de  ce  concierge  et  celle 
de  ces  restaurateurs,  la  difference  vous 
semble-t-elle  bien  grande  ?  ” 
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J  JILL  AND  PLAIN. 

The  love  of  hill  and  valley  dates 
from  the  day  of  our  emancipation  from 
leading  strings  ;  our  earliest  ambition  was 
to  quit  the  dead  level,  and  to  snatch  a 
fearful  joy  in  the  adventure  of  up-and- 
down,  and  at  least  a  tender  memory  of  the 
old  passion  will  go  down  with  us  to  our 
graves.  For  the  child  born  and  bred  on 
the  flat  the  mountain  is  a  dream  too  fan¬ 
tastic  to  be  realised  in  sober  fact.  Brown’s 
prophetic  sketch  of  the  Rhine  flowing 
between  serried  rows  of  castle-crowned 
sugarloaves  was  but  the  pale  shadow  of 
childhood’s  imaginings.  In  the  mind’s  eye 
the  Salvator  Rosa  of  the  Nursery  sees 
peak  upon  peak  tossed  together  in  admired 
confusion,  each  more  jagged,  more  pointed, 
more  precipitous  than  the  other.  This  is 
one  of  his  fondest  illusions,  and  even  the 
reality,  when  chance  brings  it  in  his  way, 
is  redeemed  from  failure  by  a  happy 
capacity  for  seeing  things  larger  than  they 
are,  and  for  reviving  in  retrospect  the 
cherished  attributes  of  early  visions,  chasms 
deeper,  heights  more  giddy,  forms  more 
romantic  than  any  from  Nature’s  work- 
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The  love  of  hills  belongs  naturally  to  the  vigour 
and  buoyancy  of  youth  ;  young  limbs  are  fain  to 
try  their  strength  on  them,  to  be  conquered  and  to 
conquer  in  their  turn.  They  are  friends  and  play¬ 
fellows,  offering  their  quiet  bulk  for  pastime,  and 
re-echoing  laughter  with  their  own  mellow  peals  ; 
they  seem  to  set  their  caps  at  us,  to  beg  our 
friendship  or  at  least  our  notice. 

What  a  world  of  difference  between  these  actively 
ingratiating  qualities,  and  the  emotionless  imper¬ 
sonality  of  the  plain,  which  to  the  young  seems  the 
mere  negation  of  hilliness  !  Hills  are  personal;  each 
has  its  own  character  and  individuality;  we  have  our 
preferences,  our  intimates,  and  our  simple  acquaint¬ 
ances  among  them,  and  are  wont  to  invest  them 
with  something  of  that  active  interest  in  us  which 
we  feel  for  them.  Then  they  are  the  great  store¬ 
houses  of  mystery ;  there  are  lone  valleys  and 
deep  folds  in  them  of  which  we  might  believe  that 
man  had  never  trodden  them,  human  voice  never 
woken  their  echoes,  where  we  might  sleep  a  sleep 
of  years  as  in  the  storied  hollows  of  the  Kaatskills. 
They  shut  out  the  world  beyond  with  their  great 
shoulders  and  hold  fast  the  key  of  the  unknown. 
It  is  the  time  of  day-dreams  ;  for  the 
young  the  world  is  made  of  fact  and 
fancy  in  one  intoxicating  draught,  and 
they  ask  no  better  than  to  put  it  to 
their  lips. 

But  the  grown  man  comes  to  resent 
being  shadowed  day  and  night,  how¬ 
ever  kindly  his  goalers.  His  silken 
fetters  grow  irksome,  and  he  pines 
for  a  larger  outlook,  a  wider  sky  ;  the 
clouds  speed  away  over  the  hilltops 
where  he  fain  would  follow  them ; 

Rosy  flushes  look  over  their  bare  heads 
to  tell  him  of  the  glories  of  the  sunset 
which  lie  beyond. 

It  is  the  very  impersonality  of  the 
plain,  which  commends  itself  at  last. 

Intimacies  come  and  go,  and  our  very 
good  friend  of  yesterday  is  a  stranger 
tomorrow.  With  maturer  age  comes 
the  desire  for  relations  less  exacting 
than  our  old  comradeship  with  the 
hills.  It  is  this  satisfaction  that  the 
quiet  stretch  of  country  gives.  It 
appeals  to  us  when  the  day  of 
quick  enthusiasms  is  past  ;  it  is 
good  to  live  with  from  week  to 
week,  from  year  to  year  ;  its  beauties 
unfold  to  us  gradually  like  flowers, 
and  fill  us  with  a  new  content  ; 
it  wraps  our  declining  years  in 
an  atmosphere  of  restfulness  and 
peace. 


The  architecture  of  michael 

ANGELO  :  WRITTEN  BY  BERES- 
FORD  PITE:  PART  TWO. 

THE  FARNESE  PALACE,  ROME. 
Antonio  San  Gallo  had  planned  and  erected 
the  lower  stories  of  the  facade,  and,  we  are  told,  had 
contemplated  an  order  of  pilasters  and  cornice  for 
the  upper  storey.  This,  however,  with  the  cornice, 
was  designed  and  erected  by  Michael  Angelo. 

It  can  be  safely  claimed  that  his  conception 
could  not  have  been  simpler.  Could  it  have  been 
grander  ? 

The  Florentine  manner  had  employed  gigantic 
cornices  and  erected  vast  fronts,  but  the  vastness 
of  the  Pitti  Strozzi  and  Riccardi  palaces  fails  to 
impress  the  mind  as  do  the  proportions  of  the 
Farnese. 

The  breadth,  the  power  of  line,  the  grandeur  of 
horizontal  composition,  the  sense  of  stability  and 
of  satisfying  repose  so  earnestly  sought  after  and 
embodied  in  his  sculpture  and  painting  is  carried 
to  a  fullness  of  achievement  here  with  architectural 
proportions  and  forms  that  had  never  been  attained 
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before  or  have  been  since.  The  mysterious  grandeur 
of  the  great  pyramid  is  that  of  a  whole  race  and  of 
a  whole  religion  struggling  for  an  eternal  monument 
with  time  by  erecting  a  tower  which  should  reach 
unto  heaven,  and  creating  a  name  in  earthly  history ; 
but  this,  the  single  work  of  one  brain,  in  its 
majestic  restraint  and  dignity  of  proportion, 
impresses  the  mind  with  its  power,  and  satisfies 
the  imagination  with  its  vastness,  in  the  simplest 
horizontal  line  and  vertical  proportion  that  can  be 
conceived.  There  is  no  poetry  of  association  ;  far 
indeed  the  reverse,  and  neither  has  the  hand  of  time 
scarcely  added  any  softening  charm  to  it,  but  the 
mind  of  the  true  architect  here  triumphs  without 
their  aid,  and  in  breadth  of  imagination,  power, 
fulness  of  drawing  in  the  detail,  skilful  adjustment 
of  parts,  and  concentration  of  interest,  carries  by 
architectural  means  his  ideas  into  his  building, 
as  we  have  already  shown.  Even  Ferguson,  who 
has  no  undue  regard  for  the  architecture  of  Michael 
Angelo,  describes  the  cornice  as  "the  grandest 
architectural  feature  in  Rome.”  His  vigorous 


denunciation,  already  quoted,  of  the  upper  range  of 
round-headed  windows  is  indeed  wholly  uncritical ;  it 
occurs  not  unfrequently  that  the  literary humourfinds 
vent  in  picturesque  invective  at  small  provocation,  and 
Mr.  Ferguson’s  comments  may  be  assigned  to  a 
really  uncritical  knowledge  of  design.  His  vigor¬ 
ous  personality  admires  and  hates  as  do  doctrinaires 
in  other  spheres  of  mental  activity  than  those  of 
architectural  criticism,  and  his  present  day  love  of 
practical  invective  indulges  in  the  facile  enjoyment 
of  abusing  a  giant  for  imagined  vulgarities. 

The  range  of  windows  in  question  with  original 
arches  raised  into  the  entablature  appears,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  afford  scale  to  the  front  without 
either  tamely  repeating  or  crushing  the  more 
common  type  employed  below  by  San  Gallo ;  and 
it  is  most  certainly  to  be  remembered  that  single 
interests,  such  as  a  good  proportion  or  simplicity 
of  line,  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  give 
interest  to  a  design.  Architects,  especially  of  to-day, 
are  fully  conscious  that  mathematical  proportion 
may  achieve  complete  insipidity,  and  that  want  of 
interest  and  attraction  cannot 
be  avoided  in  seeking,  what 
Ferguson  would  probably  have 
called,  purity  of  style.  The 
London  buildings  of  Sir  James 
Pennethorne,  which  may  well 
be  quoted  as  examples  of 
scholarly  completeness  and 
satisfactory  proportion,  are 
sadly  uninspiring  and  want¬ 
ing  in  life.  Michael  Angelo’s 
practice  as  a  sculptor  had 
taught  him  this  lesson,  and  the 
so  much  assailed  originality 
and  picturesqueness  of  his 
features  offends  only  purists, 
who  in  the  field  of  practical 
design  would  find  themselves 
taught  to  admire  what  they 
at  present  dislike,  and  that 
the  mutability  of  architectural 
taste  indeed  would  be  an 
interesting  subject  for  a 
caustic  essayist.  Michael 
Angelo  also  treated  the  upper 
storey  of  the  court-yard  with 
a  powerful  originality,  and 
without  disturbing  the  rest 
gave  interest  and  life  to  a 
distant  part  within  a  narrow 
sphere  of  vision. 
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Passing  to  a  very  different 
subject  of  design  both  in 
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extent  and  character,  the  library 
erected  at  San  Lorenzo,  Florence, 
for  Duke  Cosimo  de  Medici,  with 
its  entrance  hall  and  staircase,  is  a 
work  of  great  interest  from  our 
present  point  of  view. 

The  outer  hall  containing  the 
stairs,  which  were  completed  after 
Michael  Angelo’s  death  by  his 
friend  Vasari  the  biographer,  has 
an  incoherent  and  curious  effect. 

It  is  still  incomplete,  and  seems  to 
illustrate  the  processes  of  the  de¬ 
signer’s  mind,  passing,  by  a  seem¬ 
ing  law  of  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  production  of 
intellectual  designs,  from  nebulous 
idea  to  complex  expression,  and  but 
gradually  attaining  a  simplicity  of 
result  that  satisfies  the  eye,  and 
which  to  the  uninitiated  seems  so 
easy  of  attainment. 

We  have  here  the  composer’s  materials ;  the 
chamber  itself  offers  no  circumstance  other 
than  the  requirement  of  a  doorway  above  the 
basement  level,  to  fetter  or  lead  the  designer's 
mind.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  an  almost 
purely  imaginative  production,  so  we  have 
columns,  piers,  cornices,  panels,  niches,  pro¬ 
jections  and  recesses,  architraves,  pediments, 
and  decorative  details,  all  used  as  so  much 
material  for  the  artist ;  as  “  resources  of  the 
palette”  to  the  painter;  draperies,  features,  fingers, 
and  hair  to  the  sculptor ;  or  the  traditional 
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constructional  and  pedantic  precedents  of  the 
ordinary  architect. 

But  here  all  is  dealt  with  as  so  much  decorative 
property,  to  be  used  for  artistic  ends,  to  convey  the 
impressions  valued  by  this  architect  -  sculptor- 
painter  to  the  world.  We  have  a  manifest  sense 
of  thickness,  depth,  and  strength,  well  proportioned 
buttress  piers,  their  outlines  emphasised  with 
mouldings  and  their  surfaces  sunk  with  panels  and 
niches.  The  columns  are  for  their  own  aesthetic 
qualities,  much  as  those  of  Inigo  Jones  on  the 
facade  of  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall,  only 
recessed,  as  must  be  in  this 
hall,  instead  of  projecting. 
The  mouldings  have  great 
originality,  refinement,  and 
beauty  of  drawing,  and  the 
ornaments  on  the  caps  and 
architraves  are  restrained 
and  delicate.  The  jaded 
designer  will  refresh  himself 
with  the  vigour  and  origin¬ 
ality  of  the  whole,  and  find 
its  suggestiveness  attractive 
enough  to  induce  more  con¬ 
stant  reference  than  to  other 
popular  fountains  of  in¬ 
spiration.  We  discern  the 
love  of  light  and  shade,  of 
perspective,  of  drawing,  of 
squareness  of  form  in  the 
decorative  lines,  and  the 
contrast  of  round  and  square 
surfaces  that  characterise 
the  sculptor,  and  with  them 
all  a  strong  sense  of  the 
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pleasure  of  designing  and  executing  in  large 
scale  and  in  lasting  materials,  which  comes 
more  frequently  to  the  architect  than  to  other 
artists. 

The  library  apartment  itself,  the  room  devoted 
to  books  and  reading,  is  simple,  dignified,  and  may 
be  described  as  suitably  unexciting  in  design. 
The  walls  have  an  order  of  pilasters  upon  a  plinth 
of  fine  proportion,  and  a  window  and  niche  with 
delicate  architrave  mouldings  between  each  pilaster. 
The  ceiling  is  of  carved  wood,  finely  designed,  and 
the  book-cases  and  desks  are  beautiful  and  interest¬ 
ing  as  examples  of  design  for  practical  purposes, 


number  of  a  new  volume.  The  following  particulars 
may  be  of  interest — 

STUDY  BY  SIR  E.  J.  POYNTER,  P.R.A., 
AND  AN  ETCHING  BY  J.  McNEILL 
WHISTLER. 

The  study  of  drapery  for  the  figure  of  Athene 
was  made  by  Sir  Edward  J.  Poynter  for  a  poster 
to  "The  Guardian,”  and  is  a  characteristic  and 
individual  specimen  of  his  work. 

THE  OLD  BELL,  HOLBORN. 

This  charming  old  inn,  which  forms  the  subject 
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though  probably  not  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo. 
I  he  detail  is  delicate  and  beautiful  in  drawing, 
and  I  lie  whole  impression  of  the  Library  is  of  a 
comfortable  and  satisfactory  apartment  to  read  in. 
(TO  BE  CONCLUDED.) 

p  LATES. 

Some  explanation  of  the  plates  to  this 
December  numberof  The  Architectural  Review 
may  be  necessary.  The  present  forms  the  first 


of  Mr.  F.  L.  Emanuel’s  drawing,  has  lately  been 
pulled  down.  The  “  Old  Bell  ”  was  the  last  of  the 
old  galleried  inns,  so  common  in  earlier  London. 
The  galleried  portion  in  the  cobbled  yard  under  the 
archway  dated  from  1521.  In  this  yard  might  have 
been  seen  the  “booking  office,”  a  last  relic  of 
stage  coach  days,  when  coaches  left  with  their 
complement  of  travellers  for  the  north  and  west  of 
England,  to  the  farewells  of  their  friends  in  the 
galleries  above,  before  the  hideous  but  useful  steam 
locomotive  had  come  with  its  puff  and  snort  to  tear 
the  bowels  out  of  the  beautiful  country. 
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Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba!'  The  queen  has 
arrived  in  a  two-horse  chariot  richly  decked  with 
hangings.  At  the  head  of  a  gorgeous  retinue  she 
is  meeting  Solomon  in  front  of  a  building — a 
typically  Renaissance  structure,  drawn  with  con¬ 
siderable  appreciation  of  perspective.  Behind,  a 
succession  of  conical  hills  rise  one  above  the  other. 

A  wedding  ceremony  forms  the  subject  of 
another  design.  The  scene  is  the  courtyard  of  a 
castle.  On  one  side  of  the  composition  the  guests 
stand  admiring  the  presents ;  on  the  other  music 
and  dancing  give  life  to  the  festivity. 

To  the  imaginative  genius  of  the  Italians, 
subjects  such  as  these  presented  ample  scope 
for  design.  The  shape  of  the  panels  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  for  compositions  representing 
groups  of  figures  or  long  processions.  In  some 
instances,  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  the 
design,  two  or  three  scenes  of  the  same  romance 
are  depicted  on  one  panel.  Though  sometimes 
exaggerated  in  pose,  the  figures  are  well-propor¬ 
tioned  and  graceful ;  and  no  little  skill  is 
exhibited  in  the  arrangement,  distribution,  and 
balancing  of  the  groups.  The  ladies  and  their 


cavaliers  are  conspicuous  for  the  magnificence  of 
their  costumes — the  extreme  of  fashion  of  a  day, 
which,  in  private  singularly  frugal  and  economi¬ 
cal,  revelled  in  outward  splendour  and  brilliant 
pageants.  Richly  embroidered  with  spots,  stripes, 
and  patterns,  the  dresses  recall  some  gorgeous 
Eastern  fabrics.  Extraordinary  headpieces,  long 
flowing  robes  which  sweep  the  ground  and  dis¬ 
guise  the  figure,  form  the  toilet  of  the  ladies : 
the  men  wear  the  doublet  and  hose  and  short 
cloaks  reaching  to  the  knees. 

Similar  qualities  distinguish  the  small  square 
panels  which  enrich  the  end  of  the  coffer.  The 
latter  are  filled  either  with  some  heraldic  device  (the 
arms  of  the  family  to  whom  the  chest  belonged) 
or  with  a  design  representing  Cupids  playing 
music,  or  with  some  story  illustrating  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  love.  On  one  is  depicted  the  legend  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  Near  a  well  at  the  edge  of 
a  wood,  Thisbe  lies  stretched  on  the  ground— dead, 
as  the  pallor  of  her  face  attests — and  her  heart¬ 
broken  lover  is  about  to  fall  upon  his  sword.  A 
similar  one,  representing  the  myth  of  Echo  and 
Narcissus,  balances  this  design.  Narcissus  is 
kneeling  at  a  pool,  wrapped  up  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  reflec¬ 
tion,  while  the  nymph,  disconsolate, 
bewails  his  unchivalrous  behaviour. 
A  sentiment,  at  once  pathetic 
and  dramatic,  pervades  these  little 
romances. 

That  much  care  and  labour  was 
expended  in  the  execution  of  the 
paintings,  is  evident.  Herein  are 
clearly  revealed  the  defects  and  the 
virtues  of  the  Italian  artists  of  the 
early  Renaissance — a  school  always 
more  perfect  in  expression  than  in 
execution.  Perspective  and  anatomy 
are  often  defective.  A  certain  naivete 
distinguishes  the  drawing  and  the 
pose  of  the  figures.  Little  attention 
is  paid  to  chiaroscuro.  The  hair, 
features,  drapery,  and  leaves  of  the 
trees,  are  drawn  with  peculiar  ex¬ 
aggeration — as  by  one  striving  to 
analyse,  to  dissect  all  the  forms  of 
nature.  Yet  these  qualities  are  not 
displeasing,  since  in  decorative  paint¬ 
ing  a  certain  convention  is 
essential. 

On  the  authorship  of  the 
paintings,  some  doubt  has 
long  existed  and  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  exist.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  they  are  the 
work  of  celebrated  artists  of 
the  early  Renaissance.  Some 
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remains  of 
races  who 
lived  before 
the  Pyramid 
builders  — 
men  whose 
powers  in  the 
graphic  arts 
and  Architec¬ 
ture  indicated 
their  position 
in  the  infancy 
of  the  nation. 
In  fact,  hardly 
a  year  passes 
without  the 
announcement  of  some  such  discovery.  But 
we  hear  no  more  of  it.  Occasionally  a  specially 
plausible  theory  calls  for  careful  and  categori¬ 
cal  refutation.  But  the  wonder  remains  :  the 
student  finds,  first,  that  the  further  back  the 
higher  the  quality  of  the  work ;  and  secondly, 
that  what  bibliographers  call  “  incunables,”  are 
never  reached.  The  Greek  legend  of  the  birth  of 
Athena,  fully  armed  from  the  brain  of  Zeus,  is 
anticipated.  We  are  sure  Egyptian  sculpture, 
hieroglyphics,  and  building  must  have  had  a  begin¬ 
ning,  but  beyond  this  we  cannot  go.  The  annually 
changed  theories  of  prehistoric  races  do  not  help  us. 
We  know  that  prehistoric  races  must  have  existed  : 
but  to  this  proposition  we  cannot  add  a  second. 
There  were  —  there  must  have  been  —  buildings 
before  the  Pyramids ;  there  must  have  been  statues 
before  those  of  Mydoom ;  there  were  certainly 
letters  and  a  grammar  before  the  inscription  of 
Shery,  but  they  have  not  been  discovered.  The 
first  and  earliest  works  of  Art,  to  which  a  date  of 
any  kind  can  be  assigned,  are  better  in  every  way 
than  those  of  a  period  which  must  be  placed 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  years  further 
down  “  the  stream  of  time.”  No  such  carving  in 
wood  has  ever  been  executed  in  the  past  5000 
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years  as  that  which  commemorates  Hesi,  who  lived 
before  the  Great  Pyramid  was  built.  The  family 
history  of  the  lady  A-hat  and  her  two  daughters, 
A-hat  and  Hetep-hars,  is  fully  set  forth  on  her  monu¬ 
ment  atGizeh;  yet  A-hat  lived  in  the  time  of  the  third 
dynastry,  of  which  Seneferu  was  probably  the  last 
King.  Had  she  figured  at  the  Court  of  George  III., 
we  should  not  know  much  more  about  her.  But 
there  are  many  monuments  of  this  kind  at  Gizeh, 
and  a  very  few  at  Bloomsbury.  Fresh  examples 
are  constantly  being  un¬ 
earthed,  and  our  Museum 
might  have  been  pos¬ 
sessed  of  many  of  them 
if  only  the  Egyptologists 
of  two  generations  ago 
had  been  able  to  read 
hieroglyphics.  No  better 
proof  of  this  unfortunate 
fact  can  be  found  than  in 
the  books  of  Sir  Gardiner 
Wilkinson,  where  we  see 
monuments  of  the 
Ptolemies  intermingled 
with  others  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  and  even  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth.  To 
students  of  this  school 
ancient  Egyptians  all 
lived  about  the  same 
time ;  and  the  chronology 
of  Archbishop  Ussher, 
first  constructed  three 
hundred  years  ago,  was 
looked  upon  as  part  of 
Holy  Scripture,  if  not 
actually  inspired. 

The  building  and 
masonry  of  the  early 
period  strike  us  first.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  doubted 
if  such  absolute  accuracy 
in  the  fittingof  the  stones, 
or  such  minuteness  in 
the  jointing,  is  exhibited 
in  any  other  building 
since  the  time  when  officer  (pyramid  period.) 
King  Khufu  made  his 

famous  monument  at  Gizeh.  The  covering  stones 
of  the  great  pyramid  have  been  stolen  or  destroyed, 
but  the  inner  courses  are  laid  with  a  care  which 
cannot  be  surpassed.  We  may  spend — and  many 
people  do  spend  and  have  spent — weeks  and  months 
in  examining  this  colossal  piece  of  work,  but  they 
have  uniformly  come  away  overwhelmed  with 
wonder,  and  without  any  weakening  of  their  first 
impression. 

The  oldest  pyramid  of  which  we  know  anything 
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is  that  of  Uanefes,  the  fourth  king  of  the  first 
dynasty.  Of  it  we  have  only  the  name  Ka-kem, 
and  have  no  means  of  identifying  it  among  the 
two  score  of  mostly  ruinous  heaps  of  stone  which 
once  were  pyramids.  Some  writers  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  look  upon  the  so-called  “  step-pyramid  ” 
of  Sakkara  as  Ka-kem  :  but  Dr.  Petrie  has  well 
pointed  out  that  this  archaic  monument  is  “not 
a  true  pyramid, 
but  a  mastaba 
which  was  re- 
peatedly  en¬ 
larged.”  There 
is  much  room  for 
guesswork  here. 

Ka-kem ,  as  a 
name,  contains  a 
reference  to  the 
sacred  bull  Apis. 

The  pyramid  of 
Seneferu,  Kha, 
the  crown,  comes 
next.  We  know 
that  several  kings 
before  his  time 
left  pyramids  and 
temples  in  which 
priests  minis¬ 
tered.  Shera,  or 
Shery,  was  priest 
to  several  Pha¬ 
raohs,  and  his 
monument, 
broken  up,  exists 
in  parts  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  Florence, 

Gizeh,  and  the 
British  Museum. 

The  Oxford  por¬ 
tion,  to  which  we 
shall  revert,  is  the 
most  important. 

The  name  of  the 
pyramid  of  Senta, 
in  which  Shery 
ministered,  has 
not  been  pre¬ 
served.  From  the 
time  of  Seneferu 
we  have  the  names 

of  many  pyramids,  and  can  identify  several.  The 
second  at  Gizeh  is  named  Uer  (“The  Great”), 
and  commemorates  Chefrenes,  or  Khafra.  The 
pyramid  of  Mycerinus,  or  Men-ka-u-ra,  was  called 
Har  (“  The  Upper”)  ;  and  there  are  several  others. 
They  present,  in  common,  certain  peculiarities  of 
structure,  and  in  those  respects  a  description  of 
one  answers  for  all.  Many  tourists  who  visit 
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Egypt  for  the  first  time  are  surprised,  not  so  much 
at  the  excellence  of  the  masonry,  not  so  much  at 
the  exactness  of  the  orientation,  not  so  much  by 
the  evident  antiquity,  as  by  the  number,  of  the 
Pyramids.  They  have  perhaps  obtained  their 
knowledge  from  professors  of  the  so-called  Pyramid 
Religion,  and  their  first  question  often  is  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  monument  which  they  have  always 

heard  spoken  of 
as  “  The  Great 
Pyramid.”  The 
first  glance  re¬ 
veals  nine  pyra¬ 
mids,  two  of 
which  may  be 
distinguished  as 
“  Great,”  while 
to  the  north,  and 
still  more  to  the 
south,  extend 
long  lines  of 
similar  buildings 
as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  The 
most  prominent 
of  them  all,  the 
nearest  to  us  as 
we  approach  from 
the  Nile,  natu¬ 
rally  catches  and 
keeps  our  atten¬ 
tion,  but  the 
second  is  close 
by,  is  taller,  and 
is  in  more  perfect 
p  r  e  s  e  rvation  . 
True,  the  first  is 
built  of  larger  and 
better  fitted 
stones,  and, 
though  this  is  not 
immediately  ap¬ 
parent,  it  covers 
a  slightly  larger 
site.  When  we 
have  learned 
some  hiero¬ 
glyphs,  and  can 
assign  this  Pyra¬ 
mid  Khut ,  “  the 
Splendid,”  to  Khufu,  and  that  to  Khafra,  and  a  third 
to  Mycerinus,  and  so  on,  we  lose  sight  of  the 
unfounded  theories  of  the  Pyramid  Religion,  and 
begin  to  recognise  that  this  group  at  Gizeh  is 
neither  the  first  nor  the  latest  in  Egypt,  but  that, 
like  all  other  works  of  Art  and  especially  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,  pyramids  grew  to  a  kind  of  perfection  from 
small  beginnings.  They  were  at  first  mere  cairns, 
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and  waned  again  until  they  were  mere  cairns 
once  more.  When  “at  first”  was,  when  the 
budding  pyramids  were  only  cairns,  no  one  now 
knows  ;  but  their  object  has  long  been  clear, 
and  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  brushing 
aside  any  theory,  however  fascinating,  which 
would  make  them  more  than  king’s  monuments. 

The  building  of  such  a  pyramid  as  that  of 
Khufu  was  undertaken  with  knowledge  and 
experience.  We  must  remember  that  it  was  the 
first  in  this  part  of  the  burial  ground  of 
Memphis  A  new  platform  was  chosen  and 
consecrated.  The  rocks  and  boulders  of  granite 
were  levelled  and  smoothed  away,  while  quarry 
work  was  being  carried  on  vigorously  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  where  lime-stone  of 
peculiar  excellence  could  be  obtained.  Had 
the  subjects  of  King  Khufu  been  content  to 
pile  up  small  stones  until  a  great  effect  could 
be  produced,  as  in  our  Salisbury  Cathedral  or  in 
Nelson’s  Column,  there  could  have  been  no 
difficultv  or  delay.  Small  stones  were  to  be 
had  in  abundance  on  the  spot.  But  the 
Egyptians  of  all  ages  required  large  stones — 
stones  so  large  that  the  first  enquiry  is  always 
as  to  how  they  were  moved  from  a  place  some 
ten  miles  off  to  the  foot  of  the  rocky  bluff  on  which 
they  now  stand,  and  how  they  were  carried  up  to 
the  place  in  which  for  so  many  ages  they  have 
pu/.zled  posterity.  It  has  always  been  supposed 
that  leverage  was  used  to  an  extent  since  un¬ 
known  :  and  Herodotus  was  probably  right  when 
he  spoke  of  machines  made  of  short  pieces  of 
wood.  Diodorus  speaks  of  inclined  planes.  He 
mentions  360,000  men  as  having  been  employed, 
while  Herodotus  is  content  with  100,000.  Such 
<  omputations  are  too  conjectural  to  be  of  any 
use,  and  when  we  come  down  to  Pliny,  whose 
information  is  very  precise,  we  see  their  futility. 
He  reports  that  “  366,000  men  are  said  to  have  been 
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COFFIN  AND  SKELETON  OF  KING 
MYCERINUS  (IV.  DYNASTY). 

employed  for  twenty  years  ”  on  the  Great  Pyramid, 
and  adds  that  the  three,  which  we  know  by  the 
names  of  Khufu,  Khafra  and  Men-ka-u-ra  were 
made  in  sixty-eight  years  and  four  months.  The 
fact  is  that  we  know  nothing  at  all  about  it  ;  but 
that  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  before  either 
weapons  of  war  or  money  had  been  invented, 
Khufu  could  have  raised  his  mighty  mole  by  the 
labour  of  men  otherwise  left  unemployed  during  the 
annual  inundation,  in  the  one  province  which 
contained  the  city  of  Memphis. 

The  stones  employed  in  the  Great  Pyramid  and 
the  Pyramid  of  Mycerinus  are  of  large  size  and  for 
the  most  part  carefully  squared  and  with  smooth 
surfaces.  The  jointing  is  so  close  and  even  that 

it  has  never 
been  e  x  - 
celled.  The 
masons  seem 
to  have 
planned  the 
casing,  of 
which,  on  the 
Great  Pyra¬ 
mid,  only  a 
few  frag¬ 
ments  re¬ 
main,  on  the 
groundbefore 
they  were 
placed  in 
position. 
Some  of  the 
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largest  stones  yet  found  are  •  those  over  the 
so-called  King’s  Chamber.  “  There,”  says  Mr. 
Petrie,  “  the  roofing  beams  were  numbered,  and 
marked  for  the  north  and  south  sides  ;  and  though 
it  might  be  thought  that  it  could  be  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  in  what  order  they  were  placed,  yet  all 
their  details  were  evidently  schemed  before  they 
were  delivered  to  the  builders’  hands.”  There  are 
fifty-six  of  these  roofing  beams,  which  weigh  on  the 
average  fifty-four  tons  each.  The  simple  rocking 
system,  scientifically  applied,  with  the  help  of  iron 
in  thin  sheets,  of  which  one  fragment  at  least,  has 
been  preserved,  would  enable  highly  trained  work¬ 
men  to  utilize  the  strength  of  unskilled  conscripts 


still  known  as  Tura,  the  canal,  were  floated  on 
timber  rafts  to  the  foot  of  the  western  hill.  Here 
they  had  to  be  raised  to  the  level  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Pyramid  Platform.  This  task  was 
accomplished  by  the  help  of  a  sloping  causeway  of 
black  basalt,  which  reaches  from  the  level  of  high 
Nile  up  to  the  site  on  which  the  building  was  to 
stand.  Rollers  were  no  doubt  employed  and  the 
hard  smooth  surface  of  the  causeway  could  be 
employed  like  the  rails  of  a  modern  tramway. 
The  Platform  is  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
alluvial  plain  at  its  base,  but  during  the  annual 
inundation  this  height  was  considerably  reduced 
according  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  Nile.  The 
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who  may  only  have  been  levied  for  the  three 
idle  months  of  the  inundation.  Traces  have 
been  found  on  the  casing  stones  of  the  use 
of  true  planes  smeared  with  ochre  for  testing 
surfaces  and  ensuring  accuracy.  Though  iron 
was  in  use  for  certain  purposes,  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  Seneferu  and  his  successors  looked 
rather  to  bronze  for  their  tools  and  those  em¬ 
ployed  on  blocks  of  granite  were  probably  set 
with  jewels. 

Before  these  great  masses  of  heavy  stone  could 
be  brought  to  the  level  on  which  the  pyramids  were 
built  an  inclined  plane  of  colossal  size  was  prepared. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  stones  once 
quarried  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  at  a  place 
P  2 
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latest  researches  go  to  prove  that  the  pyramid  was 
from  the  first  designed  to  be  of  the  dimensions  we 
still  see  indicated  ;  and  this  fact  seems  to  lead  us 
to  an  unexpected  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  time 
actually  occupied  by  the  builders  was  much 
shorter  than  that  assumed  by  Herodotus  and 
others.  If  we  allow  that  Khufu  reigned  for 
fifty  years  we  cannot  go  on  to  assert  that  his 
architects  knew  beforehand  that  he  would  do  so 
and  that,  consequently,  they  would  have  ample 
time  in  which  to  carry  out  their  vast  design. 
Herodotus,  by  the  way,  only  allows  twenty  years 
for  the  actual  building. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  men  who  could 
build  like  this  were  deficient  in  the  other  arts.  The 
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lapse  of  time  since 
the  age  of  Khufu 
and  Khafra  is 
such  that  we  find 
remains  only  of 
certain  kinds.  No 
textile  fabrics  need 
be  looked  for, 
scarcely  any  wood¬ 
work,  no  iron  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action 
of  the  air :  but,  as 
if  to  compensate, 
we  have  sculptures 
in  which  clothing  is 
represented,  there 
are  pictures  show¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the 
blowpipe  and  of 
iron,  and  houses 
with  lattice  work 
and  curtains  and 

with  roofs  of  timber — all  may  be  seen  as  if  petrified 
and  preserved  for  our  instruction. 


FIFTH  DYNASTY  SCULPTURE 
FROM  SAKKARA. 

a.  Boat  Building ; 
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b.  Dances  and  Play ;  c.  Harvesting  and  Fishing. 


HE  DESIGNING  OF  TOWN  HOUSES. 


Architecture,  an  expression  of  human 
life,  manners,  and  customs,  assumes  varying  forms 
and  adopts  varying  methods,  to  express  the  varying 
conditions  of  the  life  which  it  represents.  The 
conditions  of.  life  in  the  cities  being  so  entirely 
different  from  those  in  the  country  districts,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  these  different  conditions  naturally 
produces  different  results.  The  civilised  inhabitant 
of  the  cities  is  not  the  same  being  as  the  man  who 
lives  in  the  wilderness.  Society  has  to  some  extent 
modified  his  character,  and  imposed  ceitain  restric¬ 
tions  on  his  conduct.  The  man  who  lives  in  abso¬ 
lute  solitude,  is  the  only  man  who  is  absolutely 
independent  and  self-sufficient,  and  so  at  liberty  to 
do  as  he  likes,  or  to  build  as  he  likes.  He  need 
not  consider  other  people  when  there  are  none  to 
consider.  The  more  secluded  his  dwelling,  the 
more  his  individual  life  tends  to  develop  as  a 
separate,  self-centred,  and  independent  entity, 
thinking  and  acting  without  deference  to  others. 
But  the  nearer  he  lives  to  other  people,  the  more 
does  he  become  dependent  on  them,  the  more  his 
thoughts  and  actions  are  influenced  by  them,  till  in 
the  great  centres  of  life  he  simply  could  not  exist 
without  their  assistance  ;  consequently,  his  inde¬ 
pendence  vanishes,  and  his  individual  life  merges 
in  the  common  life.  Civilisation  only  exists  on  the 
understanding  that  the  interests  of  the  individual 
are  subordinated  to  the  common  welfare,  and  this 
subordination  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
dependence  of  the  individual  on  the  community. 
Hence  the  inhabitant  of  the  city  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a  separate  entity.  He  is  little  more 
than  a  bee  in  a  hive,  and  his  house  than  a  cell  in 
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the  honeycomb.  This  fact  necessarily  influences 
his  dwelling,  and  influences  the  methods  and  aims 
of  the  artist  who  designs  it.  The  man  in  the 
country  may  be  a  more  or  less  independent  entity, 
and  his  house  may  express  it  ;  but  the  man  in  the 
town  is  not,  neither  is  his  house.  It  is  not  for 
the  artist  to  deplore  this  fact,  but  to  express 
it.  In  more  or  less  civilised  countries,  men 
who  live  on  their  own  estates,  in  secluded  spots  far 
from  the  centres  of  life,  can,  and  do,  behave  very 
much  as  they  please.  If  other  people  do  not 
approve  of  their  manners  and  customs  they  do  not 
go  near  them.  But  the  moment  such  men  come 
into  contact  with  their  fellows,  their  conduct  must 
be  modified.  Such  a  man's  own  house,  hidden 
from  public  view  in  his  own  grounds,  may  be  as 
eccentric  and  as  ugly  as  he  pleases,  no  one  need 
see  it  but  himself  ;  but  if  he  build  a  lodge  at  his 
entrance  gates,  he  is  at  once  bound  to  consider 
those  who  pass  by.  There  are  limits,  however, 
even  to  this  private  licence.  In  conduct  there  are 
the  limits  laid  down  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and, 
besides  this,  it  is  felt  that  the  mere  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  anyone  is  guilty  of  outrageous 
behaviour  in  his  own  house  constitutes  an  offence 
to  others.  So  in  building;  simply  the  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  a  house,  that  is  an  outrage  on 
good  taste,  is  felt  to  be  an  offence,  even  though  one 
had  never  seen  it.  Within  the  limits  of  decency, 
however,  the  more  secluded  a  man’s  dwelling  is, 
the  more  he  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  own  fancies 
and  fads,  and  develop  his  individuality,  both  in  his 
conduct  and  his  building  operations  ;  but  the 
nearer  he  lives  to  other  people  the  less  scope  is 
afforded  him  for  the  display  of  either.  The  owner 
of  a  house  hidden  away  in  private  grounds,  is  not 
only  free  to  express  his  own  tastes  uninfluenced  by 
others,  but  the  artist  is  also  free  to  design  it  with¬ 
out  reference  to  other  and  pre-existing  designs.  It 
may  be  a  complete  work  of  art  in  itself,  as  a  single 
figure  in  sculpture  may  be  ;  it  can  be  designed 
solely  with  reference  to  its  own  unity.  But  directly 
another  building,  or  another  figure,  is  introduced, 
the  conditions  alter  absolutely;  the  two  objects 
have  to  be  designed  with  reference  to  one  another, 
— they  have  to  compose.  There  is  nothing  more 
wearisome  than  the  continual  contemplation  of 
a  collection  of  works  of  Art,  all  of  which 
have  been  designed  without  any  consideration 
for  one  another  —  as  witness  the  Academy 
headache.  To  allow  buildings  to  occur  at 
haphazard  is  not  Art,  and  to  arrange  independent 
designs  so  that  they  interfere  with  one  another  as 
little  as  possible,  is  no  more  than  arranging  a  picture 
gallery  or  a  museum — God’s  earth  is  surely  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  It  is  this  which  seems  to  give 
direction  to  the  Artist’s  aim  when  designing  town 
houses.  He  has  to  remember  that  he  is  not  free  to 


do  as  he  likes  ;  that  the  same  restrictions  that  are 
placed  on  his  client’s  conduct  are  placed  on  his  own. 
He  must  realise  that  he  is  not  creating  something 
entirely  new  and  independent.  He  finds  a  complete 
creation, — the  city — the  individual  units  of  which 
- — -the  houses — are  continually  decaying,  but  whose 
collective  life  continues.  His  occupation  is  to  renew 
these  decaying  members  in  harmony  with  the  whole, 
but  not  to  design  a  fresh  and  independent  work  of 
Art,  as  is  the  case  with  an  isolated  building  in  the 
country.  He  has  to  express  his  client’s  exi  tence, 
as  a  most  insignificant  unit  of  the  thousands  that 
go  to  make  up  the  collective  life  of  the  city  ;  he  has 
to  show  that  deference  to  other  designs,  that  his 
client  shows  to  other  people.  From  this  point  of 
view,  it  would  seem  that  the  man  who  would  intro¬ 
duce  a  staring  and  petulant  red  brick  house,  into  a 
sheet  of  dull  and  uniform  stucco  work,  is  akin  to 
the  man  who  keeps  fowls  in  his  area,  or  who  per- 
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forms  on  the  cornet  in  his  back  garden, — he  is 
indulging  his  own  taste  at  the  expense  of  his 
neighbours.  It  may  well  be,  that  the  red  brick 
house  is  a  more  interesting  work,  in  itself,  than  any 
of  the  houses  forming  its  surroundings,  but  it  is  out 
of  tone — out  of  harmony — and  where  there  is  no 
harmony  there  is  no  Art.  Possibly  the  owner,  or  the 
Artist,  said  to  himself,  “  How  dull  is  this  street;  let 
us  have  at  least  one  touch  of  colour,  to  lighten  it  up 
a  bit’’ — precisely  what  is  said  by  the  man  who 
enlivens  the  twilight  hours  with  the  dulcet  strains 
of  his  concertina.  It  is  by  no  means  the  Artist’s 
business  to  instruct  his  client  in  the  elementary 
laws  of  civilisation  and  good  citizenship.  He  is 
not  necessarily  a  censor  of  morals  ;  his  primary 
concern  is  to  reflect  and  express  life  as  he  finds  it 
— to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature.  If,  therefore, 
his  client  demands  something  startling,  it  may  be 
considered  his  business  to  provide  it ;  and  such 
houses  have  at  least  this  claim  to  be  called  Art, 
that  they  do  thoroughly  express  the  character  of 
their  occupants.  But  while  the  owner  is  uncivilised, 
and  out  of  harmony  with  his  surroundings,  his 
dwelling  must  necessarily  be  so  too,  if  it  would 
reflect  his  nature.  From  the  social  point  of  view, 
it  might  rather  be  said,  that,  though  the  inside  of 
one’s  house  may  be  designed  to  please  oneself,  yet 
the  outside  must  be  designed  to  please  one’s 
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opposite  neighbours,  who  see  a  great  deal  more 
of  it  than  we  do  ourselves.  But  the  Artist  must 
never  forget  that,  in  a  city,  these  startling  expres¬ 
sions  of  individual  opinion  are  out  of  place,  and 
therefore  inartistic.  They  may  be  clever  and 
“  original,”  but  the  more  clever  they  are,  the  more 
they  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  whole  conception, 
not  only  of  the  city,  but  of  the  larger  harmony  of 
the  universe.  They  degrade  a  street  to  the  level 
of  a  picture  gallery,  and  a  picture  gallery  where 
the  pictures  have  not  even  frames  to  separate  them. 
A  private  dwelling,  in  a  town,  which  stands  out 
from  its  surroundings,  cannot  but  be  a  vulgarity  ; 
and  it  is  also  artistically  untrue  in  this  way,  that  it 
usually  denotes  more  individuality  in  its  owner 
than  he  can  ever  possess.  If  his  character,  and  his 
conduct,  were  as  eccentric  and  out  of  harmony  with 
their  surroundings,  as  is  the  appearance  of  his 
house,  he  would  not  be  living  in  it;  he  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  police,  or  in  Colney  Hatch. 
The  distinguishing  mark  of  a  gentleman,  and  man 
of  the  world,  is  that  he  has  no  distinguishing  mark. 
He  is  never  out  of  place,  he  is  never  assertive. 
His  house  should  be  like  him.  The  Artist  design¬ 
ing  in  the  country  may  consider  himself  as  a 
soloist,  but  in  the  city,  he  is  but  a  member  of  an 
orchestra,  who  must  follow  thebeat  of  the  conductor’s 
baton.  While,  then,  a  private  house  may  fitly  reflect 
individual  sentiment,  within  the  limits  of  sense  and 
right  feeling,  it  is  not  so  in  public  buildings,  buildings 
for  collective  use,  which  have  rather  to  reflect  the 
sentiment  and  express  the  life  of  the  community. 
Strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  public  buildings  in 
the  country.  Buildings  for  collective  use  are 
naturally  placed  where  men  collect  together,  and 
so  are  to  be  found  in  villages  and  towns.  A  few 
isolated  churches,  or  possibly  wayside  inns,  might 
be  held  the  necessary  exceptions ;  but  even  these 
were  probably  not  built  in  such  utter  solitude  as 
that  in  which  we  now  find  them.  Public  buildings, 
therefore,  have  not  only  to  express  the  public 
sentiment,  but  they  have  also  to  be  in  harmony 
with,  and  make  some  concession  to,  surrounding 
buildings.  Individual  fancies  and  conceits  would 
seem  to  be  quite  out  of  place  here,  and,  therefore, 
not  really  artistic.  It  is  in  designing  public  buildings, 
perhaps,  that  the  Artist’s  greatest  satisfaction  is  to 
be  found.  To  enter  into  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  that  one’s  own  personal  failure  and  dis¬ 
appointment  count  for  nothing,  in  comparison  with 
the  success  of  the  life  of  humanity,  which,  through 
whatever  misfortunes  it  may  experience,  rises  ever 
with  renewed  strength  and  an  eternal  freshness  of 
youth.  In  reflecting  some  glow,  however  faint,  of 
this  bright  and  eternal  youth,  the  Artist  may  surely 
find  a  larger  opportunity,  and  a  deeper  satisfaction, 
than  in  expressing  the  fancies  of  an  individual  or 
the  passing  whim  of  the  moment.  A.  R.  J. 
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In  the  painting  of  188a,  “Fata  Morgana,”  the 
firmness  of  the  drawing  and  the  modelling,  the 
glorious  arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  the  flesh 


threaded  with  nerves,  the  blood  almost  traceable 
in  its  flow,  the  shadowed  left  arm  as  opposed 
to  the  wonderful  rotundity  of  the  torso  in  glowing 
light,  the  rustle  of  the  trees  and  bushes  as  she, 
this  lovely  snare,  slips  away,  the  management  of 
the  tree  forms,  and  the  range  of  leaf  greens  as  they 
cross  and  entangle,  the  perplexed  knight  with  his 
foolish  puzzled  face,  the  fresh  and  glowing  vermilion 
cloak,  all  delight  one  ;  the  picture  is  vigorous  and 
refined  in  the  extreme.  Watts  has  gone  out  of 
himself,  and  seized  an  opportunity  of  joining  in  this 
subject  the  full  force  of  his  mind  and  hand,  and 
thrown  them  both  together,  whether  it  be  called 


“Opportunity”  or  “The  pursuit  of  pleasure,” 
matters  not. 

“  Thus  pleasure  oft  eludes  our  grasp, 

Just  as  we  think  to  grip  her  ; 

And,  hunting  after  happiness, 

We  only  hunt  the  slipper." 

One  gives  preference  to  this  version  and  not  to  the 
larger  one,  in  which  the  painting  is  more  laboured, 


the  knight’s  face  coarser,  the  left  leg  of  the  fairy 
somewhat  stiff,  and  the  sprite  too  evidently  filling  a 
corner,  not  essential  to  the  group.  In  “  Love  and 
Death,”  which  is  included  as  one  of  the  master¬ 
pieces,  the  grandeur  of  the  figure  is  undeniable, 
yet  the  slurring  in  the  drawing,  and  want  of  accen¬ 
tuation  of  the  extended  arm  is  unaccountable. 
Mystery  is  not  gained  by  the  absence  of  form, 
even  in  a  figure  of  Death. 

I  happened  to  mention  Mr.  Watts’  name  the 
other  day ;  it  was  to  one  of  those  conversationalists 
who  break  in  upon  you  when  you  attempt  a  reply. 
“  Oh,  yes,  awfully  jolly  artist,”  said  he,  and 
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scarcely  a  second  word  had  I  spoken,  when,  “  But 
bye-the-bye,  have  you  seen  my  Cruikshank  ?  ” 
The  strange  juxtaposition  of  the  two  names  gave 
birth  to  the  thought  that  pictorial  reminders  of 
great  truths  are  better  sermons  for  some  themes 
than  pulpit  oratory ;  yet  what  we  feel  in  some  of 
Watts'  allegories,  is  that  they  are  somewhat  outside 
the  limit  of  pictorial  expression  altogether.  “The 
Dweller  in  the  Innermost,”  for  instance,  described 
as  Conscience — winged — dusk-faced  and  pensive  ; 
this  we  are 
told  by  the 
artist;  had  he 
not  told  us  so, 
should  we 
have  guessed 
as  much? 

“  On  her  fore- 
head  she 
bears  a  shin¬ 
ing  star,  and 
on  her  lap  the 
arrows  that 
pierce  through 
all  disguise.” 

We  should, 

1  think, 
scarcely  per¬ 
ceive  this  to 
be  that  “  dag- 
ger  of  the 
mind  ’’  —  the 
merciless 
monitor  — 

“  that  makes 
cowards  of  us 
all.”  It  has 
been  said, and 
truly,  that  a 
painter  who 
would  reach 
the  inner¬ 
most,  must 
reach  it  in 
the  good  old 
fashioned 
way — by  the 
outermost. 

\\  e  turn  now  to  his  little  picture  of  cut  hayricks, 
a  sweet  little  out-door  study,  where  we  breathe 
the  fresh  air  and  scent  the  hay,  before  we  return 
again  to  those  great  pictures  that  have  cost  Watts 
so  much  deliberation  and  labour,  the  Death  series. 

I  ake  “  I  he  Messenger ;”  a  man  worn  out  with 
suffering, leans  back  in  his  chair;  at  his  side  lies  the 
insignia  of  the  various  Arts,  now  of  no  more  avail  ; 
and  ne  ir  him  stands  the  messenger  of  Death,  who, 
holdin  g  an  infant  on  her  left  arm,  touches  him  with 
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the  right  hand,  and  bids  him  come.  Here  Death 
is  not  represented  unmistakably,  and  people  were 
turning  to  their  catalogues  for  assistance,  they 
were  not  all  familiar  with  G.  Herbert’s  lines  : 

But  since  our  Saviour's  death,  did  put  some  blood 
Into  thy  face  ; 

Thou  are  grown  fair  and  full  of  grace, 

Much  in  request,  much  sought  for,  as  a  good. 

or  they  would  have  been  perhaps  less  puzzled.  But 
we  cannot  dissociate  our  thoughts  of  Death  from  a 

terror,  weird, 
mysterious, 
strange  ;  it  is 
more  natural 
to  fear  this 
universal  se¬ 
cret.  Again, 
in  the  “  Court 
of  Death,” 
the  large  un¬ 
finished  work 
exhibited  at 
the  New  Gal¬ 
lery  as  incom¬ 
plete,  craving 
public  criti¬ 
cism,  Lady 
Death  again 
appears,  hold¬ 
ing  in  her 
hands  the 
dead  babe, 
whose  life  had 
scarce  begun ; 
a  symbol,  we 
are  told,  that 
the  beginning 
and  the  end 
of  life  lie  in 
the  lap  of 
Death  ;  the 
king  gives  up 
his  crown  ; 
the  soldier 
stands  await¬ 
ing  her  sum¬ 
mons. 

“The  Dove 

that  came  in  to  him  in  the  evening,”  is  a  delightful 
realisation,  giving  us  a  sense  of  doubtful  relief, 
as  we  catch  sight  of  the  single  olive  leaf  and  the 
pallid  after-glow  on  the  distant  cloud  bank.  Fly, 
fly,  little  dove,  let  our  best  wishes  help  to  bear 
you  on  to  weary  Noah  !  on  through  the  world  of 
water,  in  which,  with  straining  eyes,  we  see  the 
Ark.  The  simplest  of  treatments;  a  most  dramatic 
and  poetic  performance.  I  overheard  John  Linnell 
highly  praising  the  picture  to  his  sons  in  the  Royal 
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Academy.  I  did  not  hear  all  he  said ;  one  of  the 
sentences  I  did  hear  clearly  was  “  he  might  have 
made  the  Ark  a  little  more  distinct  or  a  trifle 
larger.” 

“  Sic  Transit  Gloria  Mundi,”  stands  a  sentinel 
picture  for  a  warning,  an  antidote  to  our  heed- 
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lessness.  We  know  we  must  die,  we  know  we 
must  leave  all  here  beloved  ;  it  merely  says  this  : — 
“  Leave  royally  and  see  that  what  is  left  be  the 
trappings  of  kingly  living.”  The  artist  gives  on 
the  background,  the  epitaph  of  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Devon,  surnamed  “  The  good  blind  Earl,”  and 


Isabel,  his  wife,  which,  in  the  history  of  the  Devon 
Earls  of  Courtenay,  runs  thus  : — 

What  we  gave,  we  have  ; 

What  we  spent,  we  had  ; 

What  we  left,  we  lost. 

The  “Death  crowning  Innocence”  seems  to  have 
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undergone  more  than  the  usual  changes  experienced 
by  most  of  the  other  works,  its  condition  in  1894, 
as  shown  in  Scribner’s  December  number  of  that 
year,  is,  we  think,  preferable  to  those  of  subsequent 
changes,  the  Angel  nestles  the  infant  in  motherly 
fashion  to  her  breast,  and  Death  is  here  clearly 
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shown  by  the  wings  and  by  the  suggested  senti¬ 
ment  of  rest. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  consecutively  approach 
each  work  outside  my  chosen  number  of  master¬ 
pieces,  although  there  is  a  great  attraction  to 
criticism.  One  should  not  rest  satisfied  or  contented 
in  any  excellence — Mr.  Watts  gives  us  his  own 
example  ;  he  is  his  own  critic,  and  will  fight  out  his 
art  until  the  end.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Watts  had 
said  more  than  he  has  done  against  abuses,  in  fact, 
that  he  had 
p  reached 
more  strongly 
still  of  in- 
humanity, 
instead  of 
hinting  but 
generally  at 
wrongs,  as  in 
the  study  of 
the  worn-out 
roadster,  “  A 
patient  life  of 
unrewarded 
toil.”  Would 
that  the 
Animal  pain¬ 
ters  would 
emulate  him 
—  and  h  n  d 
such  means 
by  their  art — 
to  arouse  the 
public  to 
closer  watch¬ 
fulness  of  the 
treatment  of 
our  beasts  of 
burden  !  but 
they  prefer 
to  give  us 
arenas,  with 
glutted  lions 
and  tigers, 
horses  break¬ 
ing  their  legs 
in  chariot 
races;  and  all  the  meagre  foolery  mistaken  for 
humour  of  over-dressed  children,  playing  with 
fox  terriers  and  kittens,  forgetting  the  endless 
miseries  endured  by  the  poor  patient  ass,  the  night 
hack  horses,  and  the  tormented  circus  troupe.  This 
art  might  serve  to  direct  by  the  means  at  its  com¬ 
mand,  and  hold  up  these  abuses  to  popular  reproach, 
and  secure  some  freedom  due  to  the  creatures  of 
sensibility,  a  check  on  the  wrongs  that  are  “wrought 
from  want  of  thought.”  Watts  has  by  this  one  study, 
shown  the  way.  The  great  feature  of  his  art  is 


persistent  unity  of  aim  in  all  high  ideals  and 
sentiments,  and  from  the  beginning  of  his  en¬ 
grossment  he  has  never  swerved  from  this  ;  how 
much  we  deplore  the  absence  of  such  men  as  he 
in  the  artistic  spheres.  In  gravity  of  intent  his 
rival  is  not  to  be  found;  the  times  may  change,  and 
by  some  national  upheaval  in  social  or  religious 
form,  possibly  replace  him,  but  in  his  own  words 
we  fear  we  read  the  truth,  thus,  “  It  is  certainly 
probable  that  in  purely  artistic  qualities  we  can 

never  again 
rival  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of 
the  men  so 
highly  gifted, 
so  fortunately 
surrounded, 
andsoearnest 
in  their  way 
of  working, 
as  were  the 
great  pain¬ 
ters,  sculp¬ 
tors,  and 
architects  of 
past  ages. 
It  is  not 
necessary  to 
take  into 
consideration 
the  gifts  of 
these  great 
men.  There 
are  men  in 
all  times  who 
are  gifted  ; 
butthe  nature 
of  conditions 
will  direct  the 
stream  of 
thought,  and 
develope  or 
repress  pecu- 
liarities  of 
intellectual 
activity.  A 
great  school 
cannot  exist  unless  beauty  is  cared  for  for  its  own 
sake,  and  this  is  not  a  consequence  of  modern 
civilisation,  certainly  not  in  England.” 

Some  account  of  Mr.  Watts’  methods  of  painting 
may  be  interesting  to  many.  The  solidity  of  his 
pigments  is  most  noticeable,  he  avoids  all  vehicle 
in  quantity,  and  is  very  sparing  in  his  use  of  oil  or 
medium  ;  the  plan  he  adopts  has  a  double  motive — 
in  the  first  place,  his  objection  to  a  liquid  running 
touch,  slickness,  or  smear,  characteristic  of  so  much 
foreign  work  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  because 
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the  less  oil,  varnish,  or  medium  of  any  kind,  the 
more  chance  there  is  of  colours  retaining  a  perma¬ 
nent  freshness,  making  them  impervious  to  air  and 
light,  or  from  chemical  change  in  combination. 
His  pictures,  it  has  been  noticed,  become  brighter 
and  more  luminous  in  the  course  of  time;  he  paints 
on  a  light  ground,  and  never  allows  himself  to 
forget  the  influence  of  such  a  ground  ;  and  his  rule 
is  never,  when  it  can  be  avoided,  to  mix  transparent 
colours  with  white,  or  to  lay  light  colours  on  dark. 
Again,  his  habit  is  to  avoid  applying  one  colour  over 
another,  but,  if  possible,  side  by  side  in  touches, 
the  effect  being  the  same  at  a  little  distance,  and 
the  result  ensures  greater  permanency.  This  is 
very  noticeable  in  his  early  works,  which  in  most 
cases  are  more  luminous  than  his  later  ones.  He 
keeps  his  colours  in  jars,  and  has  them  ground  at 
home  in  the  appointed  quantity  of  linseed  oil, 
diluted  as  required  with  essential  oil.  Every  man 
naturally  swears  by  his  own  method,  indeed  he  can 
do  little  else,  for,  like  the  handwriting,  ’tis  difficult 
to  change.  This  formula  has  been  arrived  at  by 
many  years  of  experiment,  and  Mr.  Watts’  ex¬ 
perience  teaches  that  it  is  a  safe  basis.  It  differs, 
however,  considerably  from  many  other  methods. 

With  the  sculpture,  as  with  the  pictures,  we  find 
the  same  intentions,  the  renowned  “Clytie,”  bearing 
in  a  most  remarkable  degree  the  same  touchand  hand 
as  in  the  painting.  One  may  doubt  if  the  head 
quite  reconciles  itself  to  the  bust ;  they  are  not 
apparently  by  the  same  worker.  It  is  as  if  a 
Greek  fragment  head  had  been  joined  to  a  bust, 
neck,  and  shoulders  by  Watts.  There  is  not  in 
these  latter  the  surface  modelling,  we  find  in  the 
face,  hair,  and  parts  of  the  neck;  especially  in 
the  features  that  are  so  characteristically  rendered, 
the  shoulders,  back,  and  breasts,  a  defect  which 
disallows  it  absolute  perfection.  The  recumbent 
figures  for  sepulchral  monuments — Lord  Lothian 
in  Blickling  Church,  and  Bishop  Lonsdale  in  Lich¬ 
field  Cathedral — I  regret  I  cannot  describe.  The 
two  colossal  equestrian  groups,  the  first  “  Hugh 
Lupus  ”  in  the  grounds  of  Eaton  Hall,  and  an 
ancestor  of  the  Dukes,  in  which  the  “  Gros 
veneur”  is  reining  in  his  blood  horse  with  arm  still 
raised  above  his  head  and  watching  a  falcon  in  its 
flight,  this  work  (a  cast  of  which  is  at  the  Crystal 
Palace)  companionates  with  the  famous  condottiere 
“  Bartolommeo  Colleoni.” 

The  other  group,  the  embodiment  of  “  Physical 
Energy,”  reining  in  his  horse,  with  eyes  shaded 
from  the  sun  by  his  hand,  and  looking  upon  the 
world  for  fresh  labours,  has  occupied  Mr.  Watts 
with  what  he  calls  amusement,  for  several  years. 
It  is  still  on  view  at  Melbury  Road,  and  is  worked 
in  tow  and  plaster,  and  is  nearing  completion.  We 
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hope  to  see  it  ultimately  cast  in  bronze,  for  it  is 
just  one  of  those  imaginative  works  in  sculpture 
that  London  so  sorely  lacks.  Our  equestrian  groups 
— mere  portraits  of  military  men — have  lately 
increased  more  by  the  influence  of  the  court,  and 
by  photography  and  the  full  bald  reality  of  the 
commonplace  carver.  If  only  as  an  act  of  homage 
to  Watts  and  to  his  art,  this  statue  should  be 
cast  in  bronze,  and  placed  to  advantage  in  some 
public  place.  From  the  excellence  of  his  sculp¬ 
ture,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  labours  were 
not  more  directed  to  this  branch  of  his  art,  than 
they  have  been.  One  almost  imagines  that  the 
plastic  faculty  is  stronger  in  him  than  the  pictorial. 
But  the  art  of  sculpture  faints  for  nourishment,  the 
power  exists,  permitted  by  indifference  to  lie 
obscured  indefinitely.  Perhaps  when  these  British 
Isles  shall  have  weathered  some  few  stormy 
changes,  when  new  elements  of  life  have  been 
created,  fresh  interests  awakened,  that  better  state 
of  things,  which  to  us  seems  eternally  postponed, 
may  come  at  last,  and  British  sculpture  be  given  its 
fuller  life.  Mr.  Watts’  forecast  of  the  downfall 
of  Art  is  woeful  reading. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  hard-headed  practical 
man  to  pride  himself  upon  his  insensibility  to 
beauty  with  regard  to  material  forms,  even  when 
he  accepts  poetry  as  a  legitimate  utterance.  We 
do  not  want  beauty  for  its  own  sake,  and  because 
it  is  a  good  thing  in  itself ;  we  may  tolerate  it  when 
we  have  leisure,  and  even  desire  it  as  a  proof  of 
prosperity  ;  but  the  ordinary  mind,  or  that  condition 
of  society  which  represents  progress,  cannot  lend 
itself  to  such  trifles,  which  have  been  the  vital 
spark  that  has  rendered  the  resuscitation  of  appa¬ 
rently  dead  nations  possible. 

We  cannot  say  too  much  for  the  fine  incentive 
afforded  by  a  life  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world  at  large.  This  incentive  Mr.  Watts  has  ever 
given  us,  and,  though  he  has  most  earnestly  laboured, 
he  has  found  pleasure  in  the  labour,  and  works  with 
the  strong  hope  that  at  least  some  little  of  good 
might  be  gained  by  society,  or  that  part  of  the  nation 
destined  to  receive  his  gifts  ;  a  part  cultured  enough 
to  ponder  closely  his  noble  intent  of  making  Art 
a  process  of  lifting  and  purifying  not  only  the  elite, 
but  possibly  “  The  Man  in  the  Street.”  Hid  away 
under  dense  clouds  of  indifference,  there  is  immense 
power  of  artistic  appreciation,  if  men  will  but  let  it 
grow. 

THE  illustrations  to  this  article  are  from 
photographs  by  Mr.  Frederick  Hollyer,  of 
g,  Pembroke  Square,  Kensington,  W.,  for 
whose  kind  assistance  we  are  indebted. 

The  Editors,  The  Architectural  Review. 
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PREHISTORIC  BUILDING,  KNOWN  AS  THE  TOMB 
OF  AYI A  KATHARINA,  NEAR  SALAMIS,  CYPRUS. 
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In  the  present  article,  my  aim  has 
been  to  say  something  of  the  architectural  monu¬ 
ments  of  Cyprus,  which  belong  to  the  pre-historic 
and  classical  periods.  For  the  most  part,  remains 
of  this  period  are  archaeological  rather  than  archi¬ 
tectural  ;  that  is  to  say,  our  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  Cyprus  down  to  the  end  of  the  Roman  dominion 
is  obtained  almost  entirely  from  the  manifold 
contents  of  its  buried  sepulchres  rather  than  from 
extant  specimens  of  Architecture.  We  look  in 
vain  for  the  splendid  temples  which,  though  frag¬ 
mentary  and  shattered  still  adorn  the  hills  and 
plains  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and 
we  are  indebted  entirely  to  the  spade  for  all  that 
has  been  revealed  to  us  of  buildings  of  the  Greek 
or  Roman  period  in  Cyprus.  With  the  exception 
of  the  far-famed  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Old 
Paphos,  and  perhaps  the  shrine  of  Apollo  Hylates 
at  Curium,  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
temples  in  the  island  of  conspicuous  size  or 
importance.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  absence 
of  marble,  but  in  all  probability  it  is  quite  as  much 
due  to  the  scattered  and  provincial  character  of 
Cypriote  cults,  and  to  the  local  and  conservative 
nature  of  Cypriote  Art. 

There  are,  however,  in  the  island  a  few  monu¬ 
ments  of  a  pre-historic  character  which  present 
considerable  puzzles  to  the  archaeologist,  and  the 
history  of  which  is  so  far  enveloped  in  obscurity. 
Of  these,  the  most  important  are  to  be  found  in  the 


neighbourhood  of  Larnaka  and  Famagusta  respec¬ 
tively.  The  first  is  known  nowadays  as  Ayia 
Phaneromene  or  Holy  Manifestation.  It  remains 
an  open  question  whether  this  monument  was  a 
tomb  or  a  well,  and  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
Phoenician  period  or  to  a  more  remote  phase  of 
antiquity.  It  has  been  carefully  excavated  and 
preserved,  and  now  stands  in  an  oblong  hollow,  the 
top  being  level  with  the  ground.  It  consists  of  an 
outer  chamber,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  of 
hewn  masonry,  the  roof  consisting  of  a  huge 
monolith  which  measures  about  twelve  feet  across. 
Beyond  this  is  an  inner  chamber  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  and  between  the  two  is  a  slit  in  which  a 
movable  slab  of  stone  appears  to  have  been 
inserted,  forming  a  kind  of  portcullis.  This 
chamber  is  also  covered  by  a  single  slab  of  stone. 
The  soffit  of  the  slab  over  the  outer  doorway  is 
slightly  hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  a  flat  arch. 
Within  the  building  is  a  sinking  in  the  ground 
which  has  suggested  the  theory  that  it  may  have 
been  a  well. 

The  other  monument  is  similar  in  character,  but 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  stands  well  above  the 
ground.  It  is  known  as  the  tomb  of  St.  Catharine 
(Ayia  Katharina),  and  stands  about  four  miles  from 
Famagusta,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Salamis.  It  has  been  described  as  a  Cyclopean 
well-temple,  and  is  33ft.  in  length  by  20ft.  in  width, 
by  20ft.  in  height.  The  roof  is  in  the  form  of  a 
pointed  arch,  and  is  composed  of  huge  stones,  but 
the  formation  of  an  arch  is,  so  to  speak,  an 
accidental  result  of  the  way  in  which  they  are 
superimposed,  and  not  a  deliberate  construction. 
On  one  side  there  is  a  chamber  at  right  angles  to 
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account  of  her  life  has  been  translated  from  an 
original  Turkish  document.  Among  other  legends, 
there  is  current  one  to  the  effect  that  these  three 
stones  were  miraculously  transported  by  her  from 
Jerusalem. 

There  are  some  other  monuments  in  Cyprus 
which  are  perhaps  worthy  of  mention  here,  on 
account  of  their  character,  though  their  claim  to 
antiquity  is  denied  by  some  authorities.  They  are 
found  chiefly  at  Old  Paphos  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  districts,  and  consist  of  monoliths  ranging  from 
6ft.  to  17ft.  in  height;  between  thirty  and  forty 
are  known  to  exist.  They  are  all  of  a  hard  and 
durable  limestone,  and  average  3ft.  in  thickness  ; 
each  is  pierced  by  a  hole  about  qin.  wide.  They 
stand  almost  without  exception  in  prominent  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  spurs  of  hills,  and  are  generally 
isolated  from  one  another.  Pottery  of  the  very 
coarsest  kind  has  generally  been  found  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  also  millstones  with  a 
smaller  revolving  stone  which  worked  in  the  holes 
with  which  they  are  pierced.  Many  mediaeval 
and  modern  superstitions  are  connected  with  these 
stones,  and  they  have  been  traced  back  to  the 
baetylic  worship  of  sacred  stones  ( baetyli )  in 
Phoenician  times,  common  to  all  the  Semitic  world. 
It  has,  however,  been  maintained  on  equally  good 
authority  that  these  stones  were  merely  used  as 
the  fulcra  of  levers  of  oil  or  wine-presses.  At  the 
same  time  their  appearance  seems  to  point  to  an 
extreme  antiquity,  and  even  if  they  were  applied 
to  the  last-named  purpose,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  the  husbandman  of  later  times  made  use  of  the 
stone  standing  ready  to  his  purpose. 

The  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Old  Paphos  (now 


huge  stones,  one  standing 
at  the  head  and  another  at 
the  feet  of  the  corpse, 
while  the  covering-stone  is 
popularly  believed  to  hang 
in  the  air  above,  like  the 
coffin  of  the  Prophet  at 
Mecca. 

This  tomb  now  covers  the 
mortal  remains  of  a  lady 
greatly  reverenced  by  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  and  known  as 
Umm  Haram  bint  Milhan. 
She  was  the  reputed  aunt 
of  the  prophet  Mahomet, 
and  was  said  to  have  been 
the  first  Mohammedan  to 
land  in  Cyprus.  She  died 
by  a  fall  from  her  mule  on 
her  arrival,  and  was  buried 
here  in  the  year  649  A.D. 
Many  miracles  are  related 
of  her,  and  an  entertaining 


the  larger  one,  known  as  the  “  treasury,”  the  roof 
of  which  is  formed  by  two  stones  inclined  together, 
like  those  over  the  entrance  to  the  Great  Pyramid, 
or  in  a  primitive  gateway  in  the  island  of  Delos. 
Within  the  building  is  a  well,  now  covered  with 
earth,  built  round  with  hewn  stone.  In  1861  it 
was  opened,  and  the  water  found  to  be  50ft.  above 
the  sea-level.  The  original  entrance  is  now  almost 
filled  up.  The  inner  chamber  is  now  regarded  as 
a  sanctuary,  and  offerings  are  made  here  from  time 
to  time.  The  building  is  locally  regarded  as 
having  been  first  the  prison  and  then  the  tomb  of 
St.  Katharine,  but  it  probably  dates  from  pre- 
Phoenician  times,  and  is  apparently  the  oldest 
building  in  Cyprus. 

We  must  not  here  omit  to  mention  a  third  object 
of  the  same  character  as  the  last  two,  though  its 
interest  is  modern  and  religious  rather  than 
archaeological.  On  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Larnaka  Salt  Lake,  about  four  miles  from  that 
town,  stands  a  building  known  as  the  Hala  Sultan 
Tekke  (or,  more  correctly,  Khalat-i-Sultan  Tekye). 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  Turkish  monastery  of  more  than 
ordinary  sanctity,  and  consists  of  a  mosque,  resi¬ 
dences  foij  Sheikh  and  Khoja,  with  gardens  and 
various  outbuildings.  It  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
spot,  surrounded  with  cypresses  and  palm  trees, 
and  the  gardens  and  courts  are  cool  and  shady  and 
full  of  orange,  lemon,  rose,  and  other  pleasant  trees. 

Within  the  mosque  is  a  tomb  covered  with  black 
velvet,  and  shrouded  from  the  eyes  of  the  profane. 
Enough,  however,  is  visible  to  show  that  this  tomb 
is  really  a  pre-historic  monument,  like  the  Ayia 
Phaneromene,  whether  its  original  use  was  as  a 
tomb,  temple,  or  treasury.  It  consists  of  three 


PREHISTORIC  BUILDING,  KNOWN 
AS  AYIA  PHANEROMENE,  NEAR 
LARNAKA. 
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Kouklia)  has  been  famous  for  many  centuries,  from 
the  time  of  Homer  downwards.  Here  it  was  fabled 
that  the  goddess  rose  from  the  sea,  born,  as  her 
name  is  supposed  to  denote,  from  the  foam  itself, 
and  here  she  made  her  home  and  had  her  sacred 
precinct  and  incense-laden  altar  : — 

“  Idalian  Aphrodite,  beautiful, 

Fresh  as  the  foam,  new-bathed  in  Paphian  wells.” 

Nor  after  the  lapse  of  all  these  years  is  she  yet 
forgotten  by  the  descendants  of  her  worshippers  ; 
for  Paphos  is  still  the  scene  of  a  Travrjyvpts  or  festival 
held  in  honour  of  Panagia  Aphroditissa,  a  strange 
blending  of  Pagan  and  Christian  ideas  in  the  com¬ 
bined  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Phoenician 
“  Queen  of  Heaven.”  Many  ancient  writers  speak 
of  Paphos  and  its  sacred  associations,  and  Tacitus 
tells  us  how  Titus  made  a  visit  to  the  temple  for  the 
express  purpose  of  fulfilling  a  long-felt  desire.  The 
same  writer  also  records  the  tradition  of  Aphrodite’s 
birth  from  the  sea,  and  the  consecration  of  her 
temple  by  Cinyras,  the  first  King  of  Paphos,  who 
gave  a  magnificent  cuirass  to  Agamemnon  on  his 
setting  out  for  Troy. 

All  the  traditions  are  in  favour  of  a  non-Hellenic 
origin  for  this  temple ;  Pausanias,  for  instance, 
derives  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  from  the  Assyrians. 
He  also  mentions  Golgoi  in  Cyprus  as  a  contem¬ 
poraneous  place  of  her  worship.  There  is  no  trace 
of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  in  Greece  before  the 
time  when  she  first  appears  at  Paphos.  The 
foundations  of  the  temple  have  generally  been 
assigned  to  the  period  of  the  Trojan  War,  and 
the  earliest  remains  found  in  tombs  at  Old 
Paphos  may  be  referred  roughly  to  about  the  same 
period. 

When  the  earliest  temple  was  founded,  Phoenician 
influence  was  paramount  in  Cyprus,  and  the  plan 
probably  followed  a  Phoenician  model.  At  any 
rate  it  differs  remarkably  from  that  of  any  temple 
on  Greek  soil.  The  chief  feature  was  a  central 
enclosure  in  which  was  the  sacred  cone,  an  object 
of  especial  sanctity  as  the  centre  of  the  orgiastic 
and  voluptuous  cult  of  the  Graeco-Oriental  goddess. 

This  temple  was  first  explored  by  General 
Cesnola,  but  in  a  very  cursory  fashion,  and  the 
plan  which  he  gives  in  his  book  is  very  inaccurate 
and  misleading.  In  1888,  however,  a  careful  and 
scientific  excavation  was  undertaken  by  competent 
specialists  for  the  Cyprus  Exploration  Fund,  and 
the  whole  was  laid  bare  and  its  plan  definitely 
settled,  while  the  different  periods  to  which  the 
masonry  belonged  were  carefully  distinguished.  We 
give  here  a  photograph  which  shows  the  present 
state  of  the  remains  after  excavation. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  plan  published  in  the 
“  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies”  (vol.  x.),  the  building 
was  roughly  in  the  form  of  three  sides  of  a  square, 


open  to  the  west,  with  a  south  wing,  and  entrances 
on  the  east  and  south.  On  the  north  and  south 
were  colonnades,  and  on  the  west  side,  in  the  chief 
enclosure,  an  isolated  central  hall.  Remains  of 
masonry  of  the  Greek  period  were  found  in  the 
northern  and  central  portions,  and  in  the  south 
wing  ;  the  rest  is  all  of  the  Roman  period  'The  com¬ 
paratively  small  chambers  and  the  series  of  large 
courts  serve  to  remind  us  of  Solomon’s  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  almost  the  only  shrine  erected  by 
Phoenician  workmen,  of  which  any  detailed  record 
remains.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  or  even  con¬ 
jecture  the  purposes  for  which  the  various  courts 
and  chambers  were  intended.  We  have,  however, 
seen  that  the  sacred  cone  stood  in  the  open  central 
court,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  altar  stood  on 
the  same  spot.  The  chambers  on  the  north  and 
east  sides  were  most  likely  devoted  to  the  storing 
of  treasures  and  gifts. 

The  temple  appears  to  have  suffered  much  from 
earthquakes.  Seneca  tells  us  that  it  “  fell  down 
more  than  once.”  There  is  a  record  that  it  was 
rebuilt  under  Augustus  in  B.C.  15,  and  the  Roman 
masonry  belongs  partly  to  this  time  and  partly  to 
later  rebuildings. 

Hitherto  we  have  discussed  the  character  of  the 
temple  only  in  the  light  of  its  ground  plan,  but 
the  general  appearance  that  it  presented  to  the 
visitor  or  worshipper  is  perhaps  a  question  of  more 
general  interest.  Unfortunately  there  are  no 
Phoenician  temple  now  standing  to  give  us  any 
clue  as  to  the  details  of  its  architecture  or  the 
character  of  its  facades.  But  we  have  evidence 
of  a  humble  yet  useful  kind,  to  which  we  can 
appeal  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  Cypriote  coins, 
which  present  on  the  reverses  a  series  of  elevation 
views  of  a  temple.  That  this  is  the  Temple  of 
Paphos  is  rendered  certain  by  the  sacred  cone 
which  in  each  case  is  plainly  visible  in  the  centre 
of  the  building. 

These  coins  extend  over  a  period  reaching  from 
Vespasian  down  to  Septimus  Severus,  but  from 
the  reign  of  Trajan  onwards  a  different  type  of 
building  appears.  The  first  type  represents  the 
facade  or  main  entrance  of  the  temple,  flanked  by 
high  pillars  or  towers,  with  a  chamber  on  either 
side  of  the  gate,  the  cone  being  visible  through  the 
opening  of  the  doorway.  The  later  type  does  not 
show  any  flanking  chambers,  but  in  their  place  are 
columns  supporting  vases  or  votive  offerings  of 
some  kind.  A  very  noticeable  feature  of  this  type 
is  that  in  front  of  the  building  itself  is  represented 
a  court  or  enclosure  with  curved  walls  meeting  in  a 
double  gateway.  The  court,  however,  need  not 
necessarily  have  been  of  a  semi-circular  shape  on 
this  account;  the  exigencies  of  space  arising  from 
the  shape  of  the  coin  are  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  this  modification  of  the  plan  as  known  to  us. 
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Both  coin-types  are,  however,  at  best  conventional 
abbreviations,  and  they  must  not  be  regarded  as 
having  more  than  a  very  general  bearing  on  the 
architectural  evidence.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  another  Phoenician  temple  is  represented  on 
the  coins  of  Byblus  in  Syria,  but  it  differs  from  this 
one  in  many  essential  details. 

About  ten  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Old 
Paphos,  along  the  coast,  is  the  town  of  Ktima, 
which  forms  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Papho. 
Though  in  itself  a  modern  town,  it  bears  to  old 
Paphos  much  the  same  relation  as  Famagusta 
to  Salamis,  or  Limassol  to  Amathus.  It  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  bluff  about  a  mile  from 


name  in  Arcadia,  and  that  the  dialect  used  in 
Cyprus  has  close  affinities  with  that  of  Arcadia. 

During  the  supremacy  of  Greece  and  the  Oriental 
nations  over  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  we  hear 
little  of  New  Paphos,  but  the  same  authority, 
Strabo,  alludes  to  its  harbour  and  its  handsome 
temples,  and  it  was  no  doubt  the  head-quarters  of 
Greek  influence  in  this  region  of  Cyprus  as  opposed 
to  the  more  Phoenician  civilisation  of  Old  Paphos. 
We  are  also  told  that  it  bore  at  first  the  name  of 
Erythrae. 

However,  before  the  Roman  domination  its 
importance  was  completely  overshadowed  by  that 
of  Old  Paphos,  until  the  latter,  ruined  by  constant 


saint  Paul’s  columns,  near  paphos. 


the  coast,  and  its  harbour  is  surrounded  by  the  ruins 
of  Neo-Paphos,  now  covered  by  the  wretched  village 
of  Baffo  (the  Turkish  or  Italian  variant  of  the 
ancient  name). 

We  read  in  the  geographer  Strabo  that  New 
Paphos  was  founded  by  Agapenor,  the  leader  of 
the  Arcadians,  who  took  part  in  the  Trojan  war, 
This  fact  is  consonant  with  the  general  tradition 
that  the  Greek  colonies  in  Cyprus  owed  their  origin 
to  the  dispersion  of  the  Achaean  princes  who 
returned  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  suffered 
various  mishaps  in  the  endeavour  to  reach  their 
homes.  Further  we  know  that  Keryneia,  on  the 
north  coast,  owes  its  origin  to  a  town  of  the  same 


earthquakes,  yielded  its  buildings  as  a  quarry  for 
the  newly-arrived  Roman  governors  to  erect 
palaces  and  public  buildings  at  the  new  seat  of 
government.  Here,  indeed,  was  the  seat  of  the 
pro-consul  or  deputy,  as  he  is  described  in  the 
Acts,  and  to  this  day  there  are  remains  still  stand¬ 
ing  which  are  associated  by  tradition  and  legend 
with  the  visit  of  St.  Paul. 

Among  field  and  gardens  bordering  on  the 
harbour  stands  a  quaint  little  Byzantine  church, 
encircled  with  pillars  of  blue  granite,  and  other 
remains  of  architecure,  as  seen  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration.  On  the  south  side  of  this  church 
are  three  columns  still  standing,  which  evidently 
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denote  the  site  of  a  temple,  and  bases  of  others 
are  also  visible.  A  local  tradition  is  current  that 
St.  Paul  was  tied  to  the  largest  of  these  columns 
and  scourged,  and  in  consequence  the  column 
on  a  certain  day  in  every  year  exudes  drops  of 
blood.  It  is,  however,  a  weak  spot  in  the  tradition 
that  the  day  on  which  this  occurs  is  a  festival  of  St. 
John,  not  of  St.  Paul. 

To  the  north  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  the 
rocks  and  the  sea-shore  are  honeycombed  with 
large  openings,  popularly  known  as  the  Tombs  of 
the  Kings.  Of  these  there  are  some  thousands 
in  all,  and  they  appear  to  be  of  pre-Roman  date. 
Many  of  them  are  really  subterranean  buildings, 
with  worked  masonry  and  architectural  fapades, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  used  as 
sepulchres.  One  tomb  has  a  courtyard  in  front, 
and  contains  several  chambers  with  niches,  its 
faqade  being  formed  by  three  Ionic  columns,  be¬ 
hind  which  are  four  doorways. 

Such  remains  of  the  city  as  can  be  traced  are  of 
little  importance,  and  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
island,  there  is  complete  absence  of  extant  build¬ 
ings,  with  the  exception  of  the  temple  columns 
already  described. 

Second  in  importance  to  Paphos  as  a  centre  of 
Phoenician  influence  and  Cypriote  religious  cults, 
but  of  greater  importance  in  regard  to  its  size  and 
social  position,  its  connection  with  Greek  history, 
and  its  relation  to  Greek  civilisation,  was  the  city 
of  Salamis,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  island. 

Its  history  begins  with  its  legendary  foundation 
from  the  other  Salamis  near  Athens,  by  Teucer: 
Certus  enim  promisit  Apollo 
Ambiguam  tellure  nova  Salamina  futuram. 

Horace,  Odes  I.  8. 

Xo  doubt  this  tradition  was  founded  on  fact,  for  we 
know  that  most  of  the  important  towns  in  Cyprus 
were  offshoots  of  the  Greek  states  ;  for  instance, 
we  know  from  Strabo  that  Curium  was  founded  by 
the  people  of  Argos,  while,  as  we  have  noted  above, 
the  name  of  Keryneia  (still  preserved)  recalls  a 
place  of  the  same  name  in  Arcadia.  At  any  rate, 
Salamis  seems  always  to  have  been  the  centre  of 
Greek  civilisation  in  the  island,  and  it  played  no 
inconsiderable  part  in  Greek  history. 

In  later  times  it  passed  through  many  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  and  suffered  much  from  earthquakes,  finally 
the  city  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
and  was  rebuilt  on  a  slightly  different  site,  taking 
the  name  of  Constantia  from  that  Emperor.  For 
many  centuries  it  has  now  been  buried  beneath  the 
sand,  while  its  place  in  history  has  been  taken 
by  the  mediaeval  city  of  Famagusta,  four  miles  to 
the  south,  with  which  we  shall  deal  in  a  future 
article. 

Of  late  years  Salamis  has  presented  a  tempting 
field  to  the  explorer,  and  though  no  complete 


investigation  has,  so  far,  been  achieved,  yet  most 
archaeologists  who  have  worked  in  Cyprus  have 
turnedtheir  attention  to  it,  from  Cesnola  downwards. 
The  only  systematic  excavations  with  a  view  to 
exploring  the  ancient  city  and  its  architectural 
remains  were  those  undertaken  by  the  Cyprus 
Exploration  Fund  in  1890.  Much  good  work  was 
then  done,  but  much  still  remains  to  do  ;  the  area 
of  the  city  was  very  large,  and  the  sand  which 
covers  it  in  many  cases  baffles  patience  and 
exhausts  resources. 

As  the  result  of  these  most  recent  investigations, 
several  buildings  of  considerable  interest  and 
importance  have  been  laid  bare,  including  the  site 
of  a  large  temple,  which  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Zeus  Salaminios,  the  city  being  under  the  special 
protection  of  that  deity.  The  temenos  or  enclosure 
of  the  temple  consists  of  a  four-sided  colonnade, 
1 68ft.  by  125ft.  The  column-walls  are  of  slight 
construction,  the  pillars  plain,  with  Corinthian 
capitals,  and  made  of  a  bluish  or  blue-veined  white 
marble.  The  columns  were  of  various  heights,  some 
being  raised  on  pedestals,  others  placed  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  wall.  Five  periods  of  building 
are  to  be  distinguished,  which  again  fali  into  two 
groups,  of  which  the  eastern  limestone  walls  and 
remains  of  a  limestone  colonnade  belong  to  the 
earlier,  the  eastern  column-wall,  the  marble 
colonnade,  and  various  adjoining  structures  to  the 
later.  The  temple  itself  is  still  hidden  under  the 
sand,  but  many  statues  were  found  within  the  sacred 
precinct. 

The  position  of  the  Agora  was  known  previously 
to  its  excavation,  but  it  has  now  been  completely 
cleared,  together  with  adjoining  buildings.  The 
length  of  its  eastern  and  western  walls  is  701ft., 
and  its  plan  consists  of  two  long  colonnades  en¬ 
closing  a  central  space.  The  columns  are  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  Adjoining  the  Agora  is  the  site 
of  a  temple,  the  dedication  of  which  is  unknown, 
but  it  was  probably  that  of  the  Olympian  Zeus. 
On  this  site  were  found  numerous  fragments  of 
inscriptions  from  the  pedestals  of  honorary  statues, 
dating  from  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
early  empire. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  Agora  is  a  remarkable 
structure  of  somewhat  irregular  plan,  known  as 
the  Loutron.  It  was  probably  a  castellum  or 
reservoir  for  the  cooling  and  purification  of  the 
town  supply  of  water.  In  form  it  resembles  a 
Roman  piscina.  Two  aqueducts,  of  which  remains 
still  exist,  served  as  its  feeders.  The  dimensions 
of  this  building  are  194ft.  by  72ft.;  it  was  partly 
exposed  before  excavation,  but  more  details  were 
then  brought  to  light,  and  much  information  as  to 
its  character  thereby  gained.  The  interior  formed 
a  large  pillared  hall,  the  width  formed  by  four 
aisles,  the  length  by  thirteen  bays.  It  was  similar 
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in  type  to  the  Hall  ot  the  Hundred  Columns  at 
Constantinople,  and  to  a  hall  in  the  Thermae  of 
Diocletian  at  Rome. 

\s  regards  the  details  of  construction,  the  walls 
are  faced  with  big  blocks  of  squared  stone,  with  a 
core  of  large  stones  and  marble  concreted  with 
white  cement.  Against  the  south  side  rest  huge 
pier-buttresses,  the  corners  being  ornamented  with 
engaged  columns.  The  vaulting  of  the  roof  springs 
from  corbels,  resting  in  the  centre  on  solid  square 
piers.  A  deflection  of  the  north  wall  is  noticeable, 
corresponding  with  a  difference  in  the  springing  of 
the  vaults.  This  seems  to  denote  work  of  two 
periods,  a  third  stage  being  seen  in  the  added  walls 
on  the  south  side.  The  main  portion  of  the  build¬ 
ing  dates  from  the  second  century  of  the  Empire. 

Before  we  leave  Salamis,  we  ought  to  mention  a 
very  remarkable  capital  (now  in  the  British 
Museum)  that  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Agora, 
apparently  dating  from  the  third  century  B.C.  It  is 
roughly  square  in  plan,  with  a  bull’s  head  at  each 
corner,  and  a  Caryatid  figure  in  relief  on  the  front 
and  back  as  if  supporting  the  entablature.  This 
capital  very  probably  commemorates  some  event  in 
the  history  of  Salamis,  though  what  event  is  not 
quite  clear. 

Two  other  cities  of  Cyprus,  which  were  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  in  classical  times,  are  Amathus 
and  Curium,  both  on  the  south  coast,  near  the  more 
modern  Limassol  (the  modern  name  of  Amathus  is 
Palaeo-Limessos).  Like  Salamis,  the  sites  have 
since  been  forsaken.  Both  have  recently  been 
excavated  for  the  British  Museum,  but  the  work 
was  restricted  to  tomb-digging. 

Amathus  is  famous  in  classical  literature  as  a 
home  of  Aphrodite,  from  Homer  downwards- 
Little  now  remains  of  the  ancient  city  except 
stones  and  debris ,  but  a  fragment  of  the  walls  still 
stands  on  the  sea-shore  overlooking  the  ancient 
harbour,  and  on  the  highest  point  of  the  Acropolis  an 
inscription  still  remains  cut  in  the  rock,  which  records 
the  erection  bv  L.  Vitelline  Kallinikos,  at  his  own 
expense,  of  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  rock,  with  a 
vaulted  roof. 

The  position  of  this  fortress  is  almost  impregn¬ 
able,  with  an  abrupt  descent  to  the  north  and 
■'trengthening  walls  on  the  other  sides  where  the 
slope  is  not  so  great.  The  fragment  that  remains 
on  the  shore  may  have  been  a  gateway  through 
which  passed  the  high  road  to  Kition  and  Paphos. 
No  remains  of  temples  or  other  buildings  are  to  be 
traced,  but  two  immense  vases,  which  formerly  lay 
on  the  top  of  the  Acropolis,  seem  to  have  belonged 
to  some  shrine  or  place  of  worship. 

The  Acropolis  of  Curium  occupies  a  commanding 
situation  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Episkopi,  its 
lofty  white  bluff  having  been  cut  away  and  forced 
into  the  semblance  of  a  square  mound,  with  per¬ 


pendicular  sides  about  130ft.  high.  On  the  north 
side  it  joins  the  cliffs  at  the  same  level,  but  the 
only  other  means  of  access  is  through  a  square 
opening  with  a  steep  approach  on  the  south 
side.  The  closing  of  the  entrance  is  still  marked 
by  a  fragment  of  a  column  with  base.  The 
accompanying  view  is  taken  from  the  south-east, 
and  shows  the  sites  of  the  surrounding  cemeteries. 

Round  the  base  of  the  Acropolis  on  its  southern 
and  eastern  sides  are  hundreds  of  rock-cut  tombs, 
long  since  opened,  and  in  the  plains  to  the  south 
are  many  more  tombs,  from  which  Cesnola  extracted 
his  wonderful  treasure  now  at  New  York.  The 
surface  on  the  top  of  the  Acropolis  is  covered  with 
debris ,  fragments  of  columns,  and  worked  stones, 
and  in  one  place  a  fine  mosaic  pavement. 

Outside  the  Acropolis  on  the  north  is  a  small 
theatre  of  semi-circular  shape,  with  a  circumference 
of  720ft.,  and  further  to  the  west,  along  the  bridle¬ 
path  to  Paphos,  is  a  structure  1296ft.  long  and  84ft. 
wide,  to  which  a  universal  tradition  has  given  the 
name  of  the  Hippodrome  (or,  in  Turkish,  At 
Meidan). 

Yet  further  to  the  west  is  the  site  of  a  temple 
which  had  considerable  fame  in  antiquity,  that  of 
Apollo  Hylates.  The  place  in  ancient  times  was 
called  Hyle,  and  even  to  this  day  it  is  known  to 
the  natives  as  Apellon.  Formerly  all  this  district 
was  covered  by  a  forest,  which  extended  almost 
without  a  break  to  the  border  of  the  Papho  district, 
but  all  that  remains  now  is  a  mass  of  shrubs  and 
brushwood,  with  an  occasional  caroub  or  olive  tree. 
As  to  the  remains  of  the  temple,  it  is  known  that 
its  dimensions  were  79ft.  by  32ft.,  but  although 
innumerable  columns  of  white  marble  and  blue 
granite  cover  the  ground,  there  is  no  means  of 
ascertaining  a  ground-plan  or  other  details.  Near 
it  are  ruins  of  a  rectangular  building,  apparently 
connected  with  the  temple-worship,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  long  underground  passage,  the 
origin  of  which  is  unexplained. 

Besides  the  more  important  Greek  cities  which 
we  have  described,  there  are  many  spots  in  Cyprus 
which  have  been  the  scene  of  ancient  cults  and 
shrines,  some  of  which  were  no  doubt  of  consider¬ 
able  importance,  but  nowhere  are  there  remains 
left  above  ground.  Most  important  among  these 
are  two  famous  centres  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite 
at  Idalion  (Dali)  and  Golgoi  (Athienou),  both  places 
being  about  half-way  between  Larnaka  and  Nicosia. 
They  have  both  been  excavated  in  modern  times, 
and  the  plans  of  the  shrine  at  Idalion  ascertained, 
but  the  resulting  finds  of  statues  and  votive 
offerings  will  be  more  properly  dealt  with  in  a 
subsequent  article.  Similar  shrines  that  have  been 
brought  to  light  are  those  of  Apollo  at  Voni  near 
Kythrea,  Artemis  at  Achna,  Aphrodite  at  Tamassos, 
and  a  shrine,  apparently  of  Demeter  and  Persephone, 
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with  numerous  votive  offer¬ 
ings,  near  Curium. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  this 
paper  to  point  out  the  chief 
architectural  features  and 
classical  remains  of  ancient 
Cyprus  ;  their  interest  is 
rather  from  their  associations 
and  history  than  from  any 
gratification  they  can  afford 
the  eye ;  but  in  a  subsequent 
paper  I  hope  to  discuss  some  of 
the  main  products  of  Cypriote 
Art,  and  endeavour  to  show 
more  vividly  than  description 
can  do,  the  state  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  and  artistic  achieve¬ 
ments  of  this  ancient  people. 

{TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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WILD  BIRD  LIFE  IN  LONDON  : 

WRITTEN  BY  R.  B.  LODGE: 
ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHS  BY  THE  AUTHOR: 
PART  ONE. 

AMONG  London’s  toiling  millions  very  many,  if  not, 
indeed,  the  majority,  have  been  born  and  brought  up 
in  the  country,  and  to  such,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
are  thoroughbred  Cockneys,  it  is  an  inestimable 
boon,  and  one  that  does  much  to  lighten  the  dull 
round  of  daily  toil,  not  to  be  entirely  cut  off  from  all 
the  sights  and  sounds  which  remind  them  of  country 
life,  even  though  they  may  be  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  endless  streets  of  dingy  houses,  instead  of 
the  once  familiar  green  fields  and  tree  clad  hills. 


The  yearly  recurrence  of  Spring-tide,  which 
seems  to  touch  with  a  conjuror’s  wand  the  bare  and 
smoke-encrusted  bushes  in  the  squares  and  gardens, 
clothing  them  with  buds  of  tenderest  green  and 
dainty  blossoms,  reminds  also  the  rooks  and  other 
birds,  which  still  reside  in  our  midst,  spite  of  noisy 
traffic  and  smoky  air,  that  it  is  time  once  more  to 
repair  their  nests,  battered  with  the  winds  of 
winter,  and  to  prepare  for  the  great  business  of  the 
year. 

That  the  rooks  still  do  nest  in  the  midst  of 
London  is  something  to  be  thankful  for,  but  that 
they  do  not  build  in  greater  numbers  than  they  do 
is  much  to  be  deplored  ;  especially  as  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  conviction  that  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
unpardonable  stupidity  of  those  responsible  for  the 
care  of  our  Parks,  that  the 
only  colony  of  these  birds 
now  left  in  the  centre  of 
London  is  that  in  Gray's  Inn 
Square,  where  there  are  about 
thirteen  nests. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  large  and  flourishing 
rookery  in  Kensington  Gar¬ 
dens,  which  in  all  probability 
would  have  given  pleasure  to 
thousands  of  Londoners  for 
many  years  if  the  authorities 
had  not  cut  down  most  of  the 
trees  on  which  they  had  built 
their  nests.  It  is  true  that 
two  or  three  years  after¬ 
wards  they  started  to  build 
again  in  another  part  of  the 
Gardens  and  a  few  built  in 
Connaught  Square  and  Albion 
Street,  but  they  never  firmly 
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established  themselves,  and  finally  abandoned  the 
sites,  leaving  their  nests  half  finished  and  deserted. 

This  infringement  of  all  the  laws  of  hospitality 
on  the  part  of  the  custodians  of  the  Gardens  can  be 
considered  nothing  else  than  an  egregious  and 
foolish  blunder.  One  would  have  thought  that 
nowadays,  when  the  vital  necessity  of  free  open 
spaces  in  the  midst  of  our  towns  is  so  universally 
admitted,  that  no  pains  would  have  been  spared  to 
encourage  in  every  possible  way  such  an  interesting 
survival  of  wild  nature  among  us,  as  one  which, 
while  costing  absolutely  nothing,  constituted  the 
most  fitting  and  appropriate  of  all  ornaments,  the 
loss  of  which  can  never  be  replaced. 

A  similar  mistake  was  made  at  Richmond  Park, 
where  some  of  the  trees  which  formed  a  small 
heronry  were  cut  down.  The  fact  of  the  herons 
building  at  all  in  a  public  park  is  so  extremely 
interesting,  and  their  presence  there  is  such  an 
attractive  feature,  that  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
their  nesting  place  should  have  been  so  wantonly 
disturbed. 

The  heronry  at  Wanstead  Park,  which  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  is 
most  carefully  protected.  The  utmost  care  is 


wisely  exercised  in  safe-guarding  such  a  relic  of 
former  years,  and  any  act  calculated  in  anyway  to 
disturb  or  annoy  the  birds,  or  endanger  their  stay, 
would  meet  with  instant  and  well-merited  punish¬ 
ment. 

In  this  favoured  spot,  though  only  five  miles  from 
Whitechapel,  one  may  see,  not  only  the  herons 
poised  in  ungainly  attitudes  on  the  topmost  branches 
of  their  nesting  trees,  and  the  rooks,  which  build  in 
close  proximity,  but  among  the  sedge  and  reeds 
which  encircle  the  island  in  the  lake,  are  innumer¬ 
able  water-hens  and  wild  ducks,  and  an  occasional 
dabchick ;  while  foxes  visit  the  banks,  tempted  by 
the  young  ducks. 

For  several  years  a  pair  of  carrion  crows  nested 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  but,  owing  to  their 
marauding  habits,  and  the  destruction  they  caused 
among  the  young  ducks  and  waterfowl  I  believe 
they  were  destroyed.  This,  however  much  to  be 
regretted,  is  hardly  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
Waterton’s  famous  experiment,  is  remembered. 

Out  of  thirteen  young  ducks  which  he  took  from 
the  nest  and  placed  within  sight  of  a  carrion  crow’s 
nest,  twelve  were  taken  by  the  crows  to  feed  their 
own  brood  within  a  very  sort  time,  the  last  one 
being  only  spared  by  Waterton  himself 
replacing  it  in  the  nest  from  which  he  had 
removed  it. 

Jackdaws 'are  very  numerous  in  Kensington 
Gardens  and  Hyde  Park,  where  the  numerous 
hollow  trees  form  convenient  nesting  places  in 
which  they  can  build  their  bulky  nests  of  sticks 
and  wool  and  lay  their  spotted  pale-blue  eggs  in 
safety ;  the  belfries  and  towers  of  churches  are 
also  a  favourite  resort  of  these  birds,  and  have 
been  since  the  days  of  the  jackdaw  of  Rheims, 
when 

“  The  jackdaw  sat  on  the  Cardinal’s  chair, 

Bishop  and  Abbot  and  Prior  were  there,”  &c. 

The  glossy  starling  also  chatters  among  the 
chimney-pots  and  runs  nimbly  over  the  grass  in 
pursuit  of  grubs  and  insects,  building  in  all  sorts 
of  holes  and  crannies,  not  caring  whether  in 
hollow  trees  or  under  some  loose  tile,  or  in  a 
water-pipe.  A  beautiful  bird  he  is,  and  useful 
withal,  although  he  is  disliked  by  the  gardeners, 
not  altogether  unjustly,  for  his  fondness  for  ripe 
cherries  and  other  fruit.  But  the  undoubted 
good  he  does  at  all  other  times  ought  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  any  damage  he  may  do  in  the 
orchards. 

On  a  warm  winter  day  or  in  early  spring  he 
will  sit  for  hours  jabbering  and  clucking  appar¬ 
ently  to  himself  in  a  great  state  of  excitement, 
making  the  most  extraordinary  and  un-birdlike 
noises  and  gesticulations. 

As  soon  as  the  first  brood  are  able  to  fly  and 
have  left  the  nest,  the  untidy  and  strong  smelling 
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unknown  in  London,  but  lately  has  increased  in 
numbers  every  year,  nesting  freely  in  all  the  parks, 
sometimes  building  its  rude  platform  of  twigs — 
through  which  its  two  pearly-white  eggs  can  often 
be  seen  from  below,  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
heads  of  the  passers  by.  It  is  curious  for  anybody 
who  knows  its  timid  disposition  in  more  secluded 
parts  to  watch  with  what  composure  and  boldness 
it  approaches  the  thickly  crowded  paths  and 
thoroughfares,  and  what  little  notice  it  takes  of  its 
human  neighbours. 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED .) 

The  art  and  the  pleasures  of 

ENGLAND:*  BY  JOHN  RUSKIN. 

THIS  is  a  new  edition,  in  small  form,  of  the 
lectures  given  in  Oxford  during  1883  and  1884 
(the  first  edition,  in  two  vols.,  was  published  in 
1884),  during  Mr.  Ruskin’s  second  tenure  of  the 
Slade  Professorship.  The  subject  of  the  first 
series  of  lectures — dealing  with  the  leading  artists 
of  the  present  day — would  seem  to  have  been 
called  for  by  some  friends  or  by  some  criticism  that 

#  The  Art  of  England  and  the  Pleasures  of  England] 
Lectures  given  in  Oxford  in  1883-1885,  by  John  Ruskin,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  during  his  second  tenure  of  the  Slade  Professorship. 
New  Edition,  in  Small  Form.  London  :  George  Allen. 


heap  of  straw  and  rubbish  is  cleared  out,  and  in  a 
few  days  another  clutch  of  five  or  six  lovely  blue 
eggs  is  lying  in  the  hole  they  have  chosen  ;  a 
favourite  locality  is  the  old  hole  of  a  woodpecker, 
either  taken  possession  of  by  the  starlings  vi  et 
armis,  or  after  the  woodpeckers  have  had  the  first 
use  of  it.  But  such  a  hole  invariably  betrays  its 
change  of  tenants,  from  the  dirty  state  of  the  trunk 
below  and  the  straws  which  stick  out  and  straggle 
untidily  in  the  wind.  If  there  are  young  birds  in  the 
nest,  unless  they  are  too  high  up,  they  can  often  be 
distinctly  smelt  by  anybody  at  all  familiar  with  the 
smell  peculiar  to  young  starlings,  in  the  same  way 
as  a  tree  invested  with  the  caterpillars  of  the  goat 
moth  ( Cossus  ligniperda)  can  be  at  once  detected 
by  the  strong  smell,  resembling  that  of  an  ancient 
billy-goat. 

The  broods  of  starling  follow  one  another  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  autumn  they 
have  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
weight  breaks  down  the  reed  beds  where  they  are 
fond  of  roosting,  and  that  when  a  flock  of  them  is 
passing  high  overhead  the  noise  of  so  many  wings 
strikes  the  ear  like  the  sound  made  by  a  high  wind 
rustling  thd  dry  ears  of  corn  or  barley  together  as 
it  sweeps  over  the  fields  before  harvest. 

The  wood-pigeon  not  many  years  ago  was  almost 
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struck  on  a  tender  spot;  for  the  tone  of  them  is 
one  not  like  Mr.  Ruskin’s,  he  does  not  speak  right 
out,  but  with  tremulously  restrained  utterance. 
And,  indeed,  the  position  is  a  difficult  one.  To 
apportion  "a  temperate  estimate”  of  artists,  mostly 
living  and  all  personal  friends  ;  to  give  “  some  per¬ 
manently  rational  balance  between  the  rhapsodies 
of  praise  and  blame  which  idly  occupied  the  sheets 
of  various  magazines;”  to  settle  for  posterity  what 
posterity’s  view  ought  to  be,  about  one’s  contem¬ 
poraries,  is  an  inhuman  task.  Only  a  bloodless, 
dispassionate  critic  should  attempt — by  force  of 
logic — to  anticipate  the  verdict,  and  his  conclusion 
would  be  foregone.  Posterity’s  boots  will  be  found 
trampling  it. 

Hung  on  the  thread  of  these  discourses  are 
charms  and  digressions  beyond  price  ;  and  as 
the  air  of  twilight  restraint  warms  with  the  day¬ 
light  of  passion,  the  gems  sparkle  in  the  flashes 
of  humour  and  pathos. 

But  it  is  in  the  “  Pleasures  of  England  ”  that  we 
get  Mr.  Ruskin  all  himself.  The  discourses  might 
have  been  entitled  “  the  history  of  the  making  of 
England,”  and  the  superb  manner  in  which  the 
1000  years  are  told,  leaves  one  full  of  ungrateful 
but  irresistible  regrets  that  this  is  all  we  shall  ever 
get  now  from  his  pen. 

I  close  the  book — and  the  story  of  the  battle  of 
(  ivilella  in  the  cadence  of  his  utterance — wise, 
wistful  and  tender,  floats  round  my  ears  an  aureole 
of  melody.  The  half-promised  story  of  the  five 
<  ities  remains  unwritten  ;  on  the  river  of  intention 
it  has  been  carried  far,  far,  down  to  the  ocean  of 
the  unfulfilled,  and  as  one  wanders  by  its  shore — 
the  shore  of  fancy  and  vain  imaginings — one  gleans 
from  the  wreckage  a  shell,  whose  whisperings,  put 
to  the  ear,  murmur  of  what  is  not,  of  what  might 
have  been,  of  what  never  is  to  be.  Thanks 
to  the  officious  interference  of  those  friends 


who  protested  against  Mr.  Ruskin’s  11  ser¬ 
mons  ”  and  “  denunciations,”  some  of  the 
force  that  might  have  been  spent  in  masterly 
analysis  of  mediaeval  aims  and  aspirations, 
was  used  in  “courteous  tone  of  comment 
on  contemporary  work.”  There  is  a  time, 
as  there  is  occasion,  for  vehement  language. 
Passionate,  hot  words  have  moved  the 
world,  have  clarified  and  strengthened  it — 
where  the  soft  pap  of  sweet  reasonableness 
is  wholly  ineffectual.  Both  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  used  violence  in  their  speech, 
and  it  is  the  intensity  of  their  words  that 
is  valid  to  this  day.  But  perhaps  I  do 
injustice  to  these  wiseacres;  possibly  their 
calculated  impertinence  stung  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
simplicity  into  the  direction  foreseen.  He 
has  told  us  that  his  proper  work  in  this  world 
lay  in  geology,  and  that  he  was  forced  from 
this,  by  the  need  to  defend  a  painter,  to  enter  upon 
an  analysis  of  the  principles  of  Art,  and,  following 
upon  these,  an  exposition  of  the  art  of  life.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  world  has  any  cause  to  regret  this 
perversion.  What  the  loss  has  been  to  the  theory 
of  geology,  I  neither  know  nor  care.  The  dis¬ 
coveries  that  Mr.  Ruskin  might  have  made,  will 
doubtless  in  all  good  time  be  made.  And  they 
were  little  likely  to  be  permanent.  The  charac¬ 
teristic  of  these  exact  sciences  is  that  they  require 
modification  every  decade.  A.  is  the  proud 
originator  of  a  theory  that  everybody  jumps  at 
and  adopts — till  B.  arises  to  dispute  and  demolish 
it.  C.  picks  up  the  ruins  and  rehabilitates  them, 
and  then  D,  hurrying  on  with  his  theory,  tumbles 
them  down  again,  and,  sweeping  the  fragments  into 
his  pouch,  assimilates  them,  and  so  it  goes  on. 

Mr.  Ruskin’s  analysis  of  cloud  form  and  cloud 
structure  was,  so  to  speak,  inevitable.  Had  he  not 
done  this  work,  in  course  of  time,  someone  else 
would  ;  and  though  we  are  rich  both  in  his  investi¬ 
gations  and  the  investiture  in  which  he  has  clothed 
them,  the  world  would  not  for  long  have  been 
without  this  knowledge. 

But  when  Mr.  Ruskin  comes  to  treat  ol 
humanity,  it  is  a  different  matter.  None  other 
than  he  could  have  written  of  man’s  heart,  his 
hopes  and  fears.  His  political  economy — his 
biographies — are  his  alone.  The  bits  of  history 
inlaid  in  his  writings — in  Fors  Clavigera  especially 
— can  never  be  continued — will  never  be  repeated. 
Another  Copernicus,  another  Galileo,  another  New- 
ton,  I  can  suppose,  rising  in  his  appointed  time — 
but  Ruskin  stands  with  the  poets.  Of  such  men, 
the  loss  of  their  work  is  sheer  dead  loss  that  no 
future  will  ever  recover  or  requite.  In  this  view, 
it  is  hard  not  to  think  unkindly  of  the  outward 
restrictions  put  upon  the  writer  of  the  Art  of 
England.  H  R. 
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Notes  on  some  works  of 

THE  LATE  GEO.  GILBERT 
SCOTT,  M.A.,  F.S. A.— GILBERT 
SCOTT  THE  YOUNGER: 
WRITTEN  BY  WALTER 
MILLARD:  PART  ONE. 

Many  of  us,  who  in  the  year  of  grace  1875 
had  but  recently  emerged  from  the  chrysalis  state 
of  pupilage,  still  preserve  the  recollection  of  a 
famous  little  controversy  which  then  raged  through 
not  a  few  "offices”  over  the  alleged  merits — or 
demerits,  according  to  the  side  taken — of  a  certain 
design  for  a  church  published 
in  one  of  the  professional 
journals,*  whose  weekly 
issues  we  were  wont  to  scan 
with  youthful  eagerness,  won¬ 
dering  if  haply  we  might  be 
shown  some  new  thing.  A 
new  thing,  jtruly,  were  we 
shown  in  this  said  design, 
illustrated  by  an  exterior  per¬ 
spective  view,  with  a  small 
plan  beneath,  and  entitled — 

Church,  Vicarage  and  School 
Buildings,  of  St.  Agnes,  Ken- 
nington  Park,  Geo.  Gilbert 
Scott,  Jun.,  M.A.,  Architect. 

Whereupon  up  went  a  howl 
of  derision  from  amongst  us  ! 

For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
design  savoured  of  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  or  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
and  in  those  early  days  we 
were  much  disposed  to  ask, 
can  any  good  thing  come  out 
of  so  “  late”  a  period  in  Gothic 
Architecture  as  that  ?  As  yet, 
the  work  of  “  those  Perpen¬ 
dicular  fellows  ”  was  in  but 
little  favour.  Moreover, 
whether  this  was  even  a  good 
thing  of  its  kind  seemed 
doubtful ;  at  any  rate,  to  most 
of  us  who  happened  to  be 
engaged  in  earning  our  daily 
bread  mainly  by  the  "  inking- 
in  ”  of  designs  for  churches, 
this  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
church-work  we  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to,  and  we  turned  up 
our  noses  at  it  accordingly. 

*  The  Building  News,  July  16,  1875. 
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“  Sort  0’  thing  a  pupil  would  do,”  sniffed  the 
superior  ones — who  felt  old  enough  to  indulge 
in  the  pleasantry.  "Why!  it’s  got  square-headed 
windows,  like  a  village  school  ;  and,  actually!  there 
are  some  buttresses,  supported  on  corbels,  that  never 
get  down  to  the  ground,”  cried  the  fiercer  and  more 
fearless  of  the  critics.  "What  an  odd  thing,”  ven¬ 
tured  the  meeker  and  more  cautious  of  us.  "  What¬ 
ever  does  old  Sir  Gilbert  think  of  his  son’s  perfor¬ 
mance?”  and  so  on.  Yet,  somehow,  we  couldn’t  help 
turning  to  this  odd,  ‘new’  thing  again — more  than 
once;  whilst,  by  and  bye,  a  stray  few  of  us  even 
began  daring  to  suggest  and  pretending,  at  least,  to 
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maintain  against  the  open  scoffers  that,  after  all, 
there  was  something  in  it,  that  the  man  apparently 
possessed  ability  and  that  he  seemed  to  know  just 
a  little  about  what  he  was  driving  at  —  erratic 
though  he  might  be. 

Next  week,  however,  the  scoffers  felt  amply  con¬ 
firmed  in  their  righteous  condemnation  of  such  a 
shocking  example  of  incorrect  design  by  several 
letters  appearing  in  the  journal  that  had  published 
it,  calculated  to  place  the  question  beyond  dispute. 
The  writer  of  one  of  these,  referring  to  the  editorial 
note  of  regret  as  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
letterpress  description  of  the  design  in  the  issue 
containing  the  illustration,  genially  observed, 
“  your  readers  will  agree  that  any  description  would 
be  superfluous.  The  less  said  about  such  a  thing— 
the  better.”  Another  correspondent,  with  more 
subtle  irony,  proceeded  to  tell  how  his  own  office- 
boy  had  been  so  charmed  by  the  illustration  that 
his  master  hadn’t  the  heart  to  refuse  the  lad  the 
plate ;  and  how,  consequently,  this  self-denying 
man  feared  that  his  vol.  must  needs  remain  in¬ 
complete,  considering  the  run  there  was  likely  to 
be  on  this  particular  number  of  the  Journal. 

But  our  turn  came  at  last  when,  after  various 
replies  and  counter-replies  more  or  less  wide  of 
the  main  question,  there  appeared  a  letter  signed 
‘  J.  D.  Sedding,’  laying  down,  under  four  heads, 
some  definite  grounds  for  the  faith  in  us  that  was 
springing  up  with  regard  to  the  designer  of  St. 
Agnes’,  Kennington.  Mr.  Sedding  said:  “  I  here 
venture  to  specify  some  commendable  superficial 
(jualities  of  the  design  in  question  which  the  critics 
fail  to  recognise  :  (i)  a  carefully  thought-out  plan 
of  an  English  church,  suited  to  the  exigencies  of 
modern  worship ;  (2)  an  entire  mastery  of  the 

details  and  spirit  of  English  Gothic,  as  manifested 
in  ancient  examples  ;  (3)  a  simplicity  and  natural 
quaintness  of  treatment — the  more  valuable  as  it 
opposes  the  tricky  picturesqueness  and  theatricality 
of  the  half-assimilated  Gothic  of  much  contem¬ 
porary  work  ;  (4)  that  it  is  an  independent  effort 
based  on  a  period  of  English  Architecture  almost 
wholly  unrepresented  in  modern  design.” 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that 
wo  were  then  still  living  in  an  architectural  period 
when  the  designations  ‘early’  and  ‘late’  were 
deemed  to  be  almost  convertible  terms  with  good 
and  bad — or  debased  respectively.  Indeed,  ‘late 
and  debased  ’ — quoted  from  certain  text-books — 
was  a  favourite,  though  comparatively  mild, 
epithet  to  bestow  upon  such  a  design  as  the 
one  in  question.  So,  of  course,  this  pronounce¬ 
ment  of  Beddings  was  not  there  and  then  accepted 
as  conclusive,  or  as  in  any  way  settling  the  con¬ 
troversy.  No!  better  than  that,  it  left  it — and  left 
us  also  ////settled  ;  it  stirred  up  discussion  and  roused 
us  to  enquiry  and  into  observing  and  thinking  for 
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ourselves.  It  fired  our  imaginations  and  set  us 
wanting  to  see  more  and  to  know  more  of  that 
indefinable  ‘something,’  which  we  had  already  felt 
and  confessed  in  this  design — that  “Spirit  of 
English  Gothic,  as  manifested  in  ancient  examples,” 
of  which  the  architect  of  St.  Agnes  had  evidently 
got  such  a  grip.  Best  of  all,  it  helped  us  on  the 
road  to  learning  our  architecture  from  buildings 
themselves  rather  than  from  dissertations  on  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  thereby  tended  to  deliver  us  from  the 
bondage  of  mere  book-knowledge  about  the  styles. 
The  impulse  thus  given  has,  I  venture  to  hope,  by 
no  means  even  yet  lost  all  its  force,  in  spite  of  much 
examining  in  book-knowledge  that  architectural 
students  have  in  the  meantime  enjoyed.  Since  it 
was  given  we  have  most  of  us  made  our  little 
pilgrimages  to  study  the  design  of  St.  Agnes’, 
Kennington,  carried  out  in  execution ;  assuredly,  we 
have  not  failed  to  draw  inspiration  from  it,  nor 
come  back  to  rest  content  with  seeing  that  one  alone 
of  itsdesigner’s  works.  Andnow,  remembering  how 
his  design  was  first  received,  we  smile  as  we  to-day 
recall  our  ancient  controversy. 

Of  St.  Agnes’  one’s  first  impression  on  entering 
is,  how  like  to  this  an  old  church  must  have  been 
in  its  prime  !  For  a  moment  we  might  almost 
imagine,  say,  a  fourteenth  century  architect  had 
been  called  up  for  the  occasion  and  entrusted  with 
the  commission  ;  but,  on  reflection,  we  should  be 
bound,  at  any  rate,  to  acknowledge  that  he  must 
have  been  strictly  enjoined  to  remember  he  was 
designing  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century — not  the  fourteenth— and  that,  as  a  good 
architect,  he  had  loyally  accepted  all  the  conditions 
of  the  problem.  How  completely  the  design 
fulfils  its  purpose,  how  essentially  church-like  it  is, 
and  how  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
to-day,  as  regards  public  worship  in  such  a  locality, 
is  more  and  more  borne  in  upon  us  as  we  note  the 
disposition  of  the  .  building  in  detail.  At  the 
extreme  western  end  of  the  church  entrances  from 
two  different  streets  are  sensibly  planned  for  utility, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  skilfully  arranged  for 
telling  effect  on  entering,  being  contrived  under  a 
west  gallery,  from  beneath  the  vaulted  substructure 
of  which  we  catch,  through  a  dark  frame  of  low 
arches,  our  first  glimpse  of  the  tall  and  bright 
interior.  A  lofty  clerestory,  glazed  with  white 
glass,  diffuses  ample  light  throughout,  leaving  the 
richly  traceried  windows  in  the  aisles,  and  else¬ 
where,  free  for  pictorial  display  in  stained  and 
painted  glass.  Marking  off  chancel  from  nave 
comes  the  rood-screen,  cutting  right  across  ‘  the 
picture,’  with  its  loft  and  beam,  crucifix,  and 
attendant  figures  complete,  rising  well  up  under 
the  graceful  chancel  arch,  and  helping  in  a  wonder¬ 
ful  way,  to  give  scale  and  lend  distance  to  the  whole 
interior.  Away,  beyond,  the  great  east  window, 
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finely  set  on  high — as  high  as  it  will  go  under  the 
arched  ceiling,  nobly  closes  the  view.  Andbeitnoted 
bv  the  way,  that  the  church  is  decently  ceiled  from 
end  to  end,  and  not  left  with  its  anatomy  all  exposed 
to  view  overhead,  as  used,  apparently,  to  be  thought 


white  ceilings,  reflects  light,  and  gives  full  value 
to  all  the  touches  of  colour  there  happen  to  be 
about.  In  fact,  St.  Agnes’  is  essentially  a  cheerful 
church,  as  surely  a  town  church,  of  all  others, 
should  be.  Many  another  point  in  this  striking 
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tin  correc  t  thing  for  important  modern  churches, 
as  well  as  railway  stations,  in  the  seventies,  and 
even  later.  Its  brick  walls,  too,  are  treated  to  a 
tidy  coat  of  plastering,  which,  together  with  the 


interior  might  well  claim  our  attention,  so  full  is 
it  of  interest  and  beauty.  For  example,  the 
picturesque  treatment  of  the  constructional 
western  gallery  calls  for  admiration,  with  its  lofty 
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pair  of  open  arches  bearing  beyond  them  delicate 
lierne  vaults  that  fit  neatly  on  to  the  heads  of  the  twin 
west  windows.  One  special  feature  is  the  high, 
wooden  panelling  that  lines  the  aisle  walls,  and 
also  enwraps  even  the  piers  of  the  nave  arcades, 
whilst  yet  allowing  just  a  toe  of  stone  base  to  peep 
out ;  another  is  the  framing-in,  as  it  were,  of  each 
bay  of  the  nave  by  shallow  strips  of  wrought 
stonework  produced  right  up  from  the  piers 
themselves  to  mitre  with  the  cornice  above  the 
clerestory  windows,  thus  throwing  the  plastered 
wall  surfaces  into  huge  panels.  The  setting 
forward  of  the  reredos  some  feet  out  in  advance 
of  the  east  window  is  well  devised  to  assist  in 
giving  as  much  apparent  length  as  possible  in  the 
church;  nor  must  the  gentle  bend  southwards 
in  the  longitudinal,  central  axis  of  the  building  be 
overlooked,  by  help  of  which  the  plan  is  so  well 
accommodated  to  the  slightly  irregular  outlines  of 
the  site. 

Externally  there  has  been  no  aimless  expenditure 
of  detail,  nor  piling  up  for  effect  of  unnecessary 
features,  the  most  observable  characteristic  being 
the  plain  truthfulness  with  which  the  external 
forms  express  the  internal  design  :  the  low-pitched 
aish-  roofs  accounting  for  the  height  of  clerestory, 
and  the  narrow  transepts,  also  low-roofed,  telling 
of  the  rood  loft  which  is  so  commanding  a  feature 
of  the  interior.  As  the  case; 
demanded,  this  is  notably  an 
instance  of  a  building  designed 
from  the  inside — outwards, which 
fact  goes  a  long  way  to  account 
for  the  satisfying  impression  the 
whole  work  leaves  on  us  as  a 
piece  of  real,  live  architecture. 

But  this  is  not  all  ;  for  besides 
“  the  individual  character  and 
unmistakable  sincerity  ”  that 
Sedding  saw  displayed  in  the 
design,  superficially — as  lie  said, 
we  are  sensible  also,  in  the 
presence  of  the  work  itself,  of 
a  certain  fascination  about  it, 
something  beyond  the  mere 


ordering  of  shapes  and  sizes, 
suggestive  of  underlying  know¬ 
ledge  and  power  of  design  in 
reserve — all  rich  in  promise  of 
future  achievement.  How  this 
promise  was  fulfilled  we  may 
find  in  the  subsequent  works  of 
this  singularly  gifted  and — in 
the  best  sense — learned  archi¬ 
tect. 

Not  much  over  a  mile  from  St. 
Agnes’  stands  another  work  of 
Scott’s,  viz.,  the  Church  of  All 
Hallows,  Southwark,  just  behind  the  headquarters 
of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  in  Southwark 
Bridge  Road.  It  is  the  production  of  some  years’ 
riper  experience  than  St.  Agnes’,  somewhat  sterner 
in  aspect  and  more  restrained,  yet  sealed  no  less 
plainly  with  a  clear  stamp  of  distinction.  Like 
St.  Agnes’,  it  is  marked  out  against  the  sky  by  the 
same  strong,  ruling  line  of  ridge,  level  through 
from  west  to  east  gable,  and  broken  only  by  the 
small  stone  turret,  for  the  Sanctus  Bell,  carried 
over  the  chancel  arch. 

On  entrance,  one  is  impressed  by  a  sense  of 
stately  spaciousness  and  breadth,  which  is  lacking 
in  the  narrower  St.  Agnes’,  about  whose  slenderer 
proportions,  on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  lurk 
something  more  of  gracefulness  and  poetry  than 
we  can  detect  in  the  severe  All  Hallows’.  St.  Agnes’, 
too,  displays  perhaps  fewer  stumbling-blocks  to  the 
admirer’s  faith — interesting  little  uglinesses,  let  us 
call  them — than  we  meet  with,  fearlessly  indulged 
in  at  All  Hallows’.  But,  in  one  respect,  it  is  hardly 
fair  yet-awhile  to  compare  the  two  interiors,  since 
All  Hallows’  is  still  wanting  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  high  chancel  screen  or  rood  beam,  for 
which  the  architect  has  surely  made  provision  in 
the  treatment  of  the  stonework  on  either  jamb  of 
the  chancel  arch.  Only  when  this  essential  feature 
has,  in  some  form,  been  supplied,  can  the  true 
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proportions  of  this  fine  interior  be  at  ali  rightly 
appreciated  and  the  real  drift  of  the  design,  as  a 
whole,  become  evident. 

A  visit  of  comparison  to  these  two  churches  may 
truly  afford 
quite  an  edu- 
cation  in 
architecture , 
and  furnish 
possibly  as 
good  an  an¬ 
swer  as  ever 
need  be  given 
to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  Is  ar¬ 
chitecture  a 
profession  or 
an  art  ?  ” 

Through 
these  and 
other  works 
of  Scott’s 
there  runs  a 
vein  of  senti- 
ment  not 
quite  easy  to 
describe  in 
words,  though 
clear  enough 
to  recognise 
in  each  in¬ 
stance,  a  feel¬ 
ing  for  deli¬ 
cate  refine¬ 
ment,  without 
w  e  a  k  n  e  s  s — 
one  might  say. 

It  obtains  ex¬ 
pression  in  a 
variety  of 
ways ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the 
sometimes 
just  percepti¬ 
ble  battering 
of  buttress- 
faces;  now,  in 
the  subtle 
s  h  a  p 
arche: 

ly  sharpene 
toward  the 
apex,  or  in 
the  lines  and 
surfaces  of  their  mouldings  softly  dying  into  the 
plain,  broad  splays  of  piers  and  jambs  ;  and  again, 
in  the  patterns  of  the  tracery,  and  in  the  tiny  curves 
of  its  cusping.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  mere  shapes 


alone ;  effects  of  mass  and  void,  of  light  and  shadow 
distance,  atmosphere  and  colour  in  these  buildings 
alike  depend  for  their  value  upon  the  particular 
bent  towards  refinement  blended  with  vigour  in 

the  master 
mind  of  the 
designer. 

In  one  spe¬ 
cial  sense, 
amongothers, 
his  architec¬ 
ture  proves 
itself  worthy 
to  rank  with 
work  of  the 
past,  in  that 
it  stands  the 
crucial  test, 
so  fatal  to 
most  modern 
work,  of  being 
looked  at 
again  and 
again  without 
wearying  us. 
Not  only  so, 
but  we  find 
an  added  in¬ 
terest,  and ex¬ 
perience  in¬ 
creased  satis¬ 
faction,  each 
time  we  re¬ 
turn  to  it  — 
just  as  we  do 
with  old  work. 
And  doubt¬ 
less,  the  main 
secret  of  our 
satisfaction  is 
much  the 
same  in  each 
case,  viz.,  the 
strong  per¬ 
sonality  appa¬ 
rent  behind 
the  work  and 
the  glimpse 
we  g  e  1 
through  it 
into  the  very 
mind  of  the 
man  who  con¬ 
ceived  it  and 
made  it  as  it  is.  In  any  work  of  art  it  is  the  actual 
human  interest  that  really  touches  us,  apart  from 
all  consideration  as  to  what  so-called  style  or 
period  the  thing  may  be  said  to  be  designed  in. 
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The  castles  of  “the  three 

MUSKETEERS:”  No.  I :  PORTHOS, 
HIS  CHATEAU  OF  PIERREFONDS: 
WRITTEN  BY  KHEPR :  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  BY  PATTEN  WILSON: 
CONCLUDED  :  PART  TWO. 

From  the  time  that  Richelieu  had  the  towers 
blown  up,  the  walls  sapped,  and  the  roofs  set  on 
lire,  to  the  present  century,  the  chateau  had 
remained  a  ruin.  It  had  stood  seven  sieges,  and  at 
last  fell,  rather,  one  would  fain  think,  from  the  faint¬ 
heartedness  of  its  commander  than  from  necessity, 
for  the  outer  walls,  with  their  towers,  were  but 
the  guardians  to  the  donjon  —  the  key  of  the 
chateau.  Built  by  an  artist,  it  was  destroyed  by  a 
politician,  who  was  also  “an  artist  in  his  way.”  On 
the  one  side  we  have  the  brilliant,  open-hearted, 
greatly  hated,  and  greatly  loved  Louis,  the  founder, 
with  his  son  Charles  the  poet,  who  sang  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years  at  Pontefract,  gloomy  with 
memories  of  Richard  IP’s  murder;  on  the  other 
side,  Richelieu,  the  ruse  Cardinal,  who  prepared 
tragedies  for  Corneille  to  execute,  and  its  history  is 
filled  out  by  men  such  as  Rieux  and  Villeneuve — 
men  who  live  the  poems  that  others  sing. 

In  the  year  1858  Viollet  le  Due  commenced  the 
restoration.  Architecture  had  in  the  meantime 
ceased  to  be  leader  amongst  the  Arts,  and  could 
hardly  count  as  an  educational  factor.  But  round 
Pierrefonds  the  great  forest  seemed  to  deaden  the 
force  of  the  change.  It  was  as  if  the  chateau  still 
cast  its  influence  over  the  neighbourhood.  Under 
the  shadows  of  that  past  Alexander  Dumas  spent 
the  early  part  of  his  days.  For  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  life  he  breathed  that  atmosphere  which 
impregnates  nearly  all  his  work.  Dwelling  at 
\  illiers  Cotterets,  he  spent  his  days  in  the  forest, 
shooting  sparrows,  partridges,  and  snipe,  chasing 
wild  boars  and  foxes,  or  snaring  small  birds  in  the 
marshes.  Sometimes  he  would  spend  the  night 
under  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees,  “  listening  to 
those  mysterious  unknown  voices  which  wake  in 
the  bosom  of  the  woods  as  soon  as  Nature  has 
fallen  asleep.”  The  legends  and  tales  of  the  forest 
and  of  the  country  round  he  made  his  own.  What 
history  lie  knew  was  chiefly  connected  with  them 
and  the  old  historic  buildings  near.  There  was  the 
Chateau  of  Yilliers  Uotterets,  built  by  Francis  I., 
and  called  by  him  “  Mon  Plaiser,”  a  name  to  be 
remembered  by  Henry  IV.,  who  passed  days  with 
<  labrielle  d  Estrees  under  the  trees  in  the  park  there, 
as  I  ram  is  had  done  with  Madame  d’Etampes, 
and  Henry  II.  with  Diana  of  Poitiers.  Beyond,  the 
forest  breathed  romance.  Was  not  the  Tower 


Reaumont  built  by  a  giant  and  inhabited  by  fairies, 
who  posed  questions  to  the  passers  by  ?  The 
“  Pierre  Couise  ”  tells,  perhaps,  of  Druid  times. 
Ancient  pottery,  hand  mills,  bronze  weapons,  flint 
instruments,  and  Roman  coins  and  medals  have 
been  found  and  dug  up  in  various  parts.  Then 
there  was  Saint-Remy,  once  a  convent  for  women, 
with  an  immense  cloister,  where,  in  Dumas’  youth, 
on  Sundays,  he  and  other  children  played.  There 
was  the  old  farm  of  Brassoir,  the  villages  of  Hara- 
mont  and  Dampleux  ;  Vez,  where  a  friend  lived — 
in  that  great  tower,  “  an  old  vulture’s  nest  inhabited 
by  rooks,”  and  the  Chateaux  of  Coucy  and  Pierre¬ 
fonds. 
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A  A  l  ower  of  Charlemagne. 

13  13  Tower  of  Caesar. 

C  C  Tower  of  Arthur. 

1)1)  Tower  of  Alexander. 

E  K  Tower  of  Godefroi  de  Bouillon. 
F  F  l  ower  of  Joshua. 

(1(1  l  ower  of  I  lector. 

1111  Tower  of  Judas  Machabeus, 
containing  chapel. 

A  Enclosure  where  stables  were 
situated. 


II  Drawbridge. 

I\I  Guard  chamber. 

N  Double  staircase. 

P  Postern. 

R  Porch. 

'I'  Entry  for  provender. 

U  Square  tower  adjoining 
dungeon. 

V  Grand  porch  and  staircase. 

X  Postern  with  portcullis. 

(  Great  hall.  D  Small  hall. 
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In  after  years  he  tells  how  long  with  him  was  the 
sowing  of  the  seed  before  the  harvest  was  ripe,  and 
one  wonders  whether  the  inimitable  Porthos  was 
not  in  part  conceived  of  the  great  chateau,  where¬ 
with  he  was  made  in  after  years  so  intimately  con¬ 
nected. 

Dumas,  in  his  description  of  D’Artagnan’s  ride 
in  the  early  spring  morning,  through  the  scented 
woods,  describes  the  chateau  as  he  saw  it,  with  its 
towers  open,  “  as  if  torn  asunder.  One  would  have 
said  some  giant  had  cloven  them  with  a  hatchet.” 

It  gave,  perhaps,  in  those  days  even  a  greater 
idea  of  its  size  than  it  does  now,  owing  to  its 
roofless  condition  ;  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the 
flight  of  the  imagination.  To-day  it  looks  not 
unlike  a  mountain  prison,  harder  than  in  the  days 
of  its  prime.  It  is  as  cruel  and  as  impressive  as 
the  machinery  of  an  ocean  liner.  It  rises  on  its  old 
foundations  as  a  growth  from  the  rock,  its  head 
lifted,  as  it  were,  in  the  mechanical  atmosphere  of 
a  later  age.  At  first  one  is  overcome  by  the  size, 
the  strength  and  magnificence  of  it  all,  but  after  a 
time  it  becomes  oppressive.  The  humanity  of  it 
has  been  almost  eliminated.  To  connect  it  wholly 
with  the  past  becomes  an  effort  of  the  imagination. 
The  sun  clothes  it  in  shining  mail.  In  the  rain  one 
would  liken  it  to  the  Castle  of  Gloom.  Storms 
and  night  give  it  almost  an  unearthly  grandeur. 
At  all  times  it  is  the  genius  of  the  place. 

Before  we  come  to  the  work  Viollet  le  Due  did 
here,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  description  of  the 
chateau  as  it  was,  a  full  account  of  which  we  find 
in  the  architect’s  great  dictionary. 

On  the  N.E.  and  N.W.  sides  the  ground  falls 
steeply  to  the  village  below.  On  the  S.W.  side  it 
is  defended  by  a  moat  crossed  by  a  drawbridge. 
Here  is  situated  the  principal  entrance,  with  its 
gates  and  portcullis.  From  the  drawbridge  we  see 
far  below  the  white  road  leading  to  the  church, 
whose  tower  is  just  visible.  To  the  right  as  we 
enter,  the  great  tower  of  the  keep,  with  walls 
fifteen  feet  thick,  frowns  down  upon  us,  machico- 
lated  so  as  to  allow  those  above  to  crush  any 
assailants  who  might  have  gained  the  bridge.  The 
keep  was  not  only  the  chief  centre  of  the  defence, 
but  was  also  the  seigneur's  habitation.  Its  vaulted 
ground  floor  served  probably  as  a  depot  for  pro¬ 
visions,  below  were  caves,  above  were  three  stages 
of  furnished  apartments  with  fireplaces  in  each. 
These  apartments  were  lit  by  big  windows  on  the 
western  side.  Communication  is  made  by  a  passage, 
with  the  square  tower,  on  the  summit  of  which  were 
watch  towers  commanding  a  view  over  the  curtain 
wall  on  the  south  side,  to  the  country  beyond. 
This  curtain  wall  guarding  the  smaller  courtyard  is 
the  only  one  unconnected  with  buildings  ;  it  is 
pierced  by  a  postern  with  folding  gates  and  a  draw¬ 
bridge,  the  foot  of  this  gate  being  twenty-six  feet 


above  the  outer  base  of  the  wall.  This  postern 
was  probably  furnished  with  a  hopper,  so  that 
provisions  might  be  brought  into  the  castle  without 
the  carriers  entering  the  court.  Another  gate  and 
portcullis  cuts  off  this  courtyard  from  the  large 
court.  The  square  tower  which  guards  it  is  five 
stages  high,  and  could,  if  necessary,  be  cut  off  from 
the  keep,  as  the  only  means  of  connection  was  by 
means  of  the  afore-mentioned  winding  passage. 
The  south-east  corner,  which  was  the  most  exposed, 
was  guarded  by  a  tower  possessing  a  watch  tower 
and  five  stages  of  defences. 

On  the  left  of  the  courtyard  as  we  enter  is  the 
great  hall,  and  communicating  with  it  a  second 
hall  from  which  one  passed  through  a  vestibule  to 
the  tower,  at  the  W.  angle.  This  tower  probably 
contained  oubliettes.  Above  the  ground  floor  was  a 
vaulted  room,  and  beneath  a  dungeon  twenty-three 
feet  deep,  reached  by  an  eyehole  pierced  in  the 
roof,  so  that  the  only  descent  was  by  a  ladder  or 
rope.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  this  dungeon 
was  a  well  twenty-six  feet  deep  with  an  opening 
five  feet  three  in  circumference  corresponding  with 
the  opening  above.  A  closet  seat  was  built  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall — light  or  air  hole  there  was 
none. 

The  great  hall  served  as  a  hall  of  justice, 
prisoners  brought  before  the  tribunal  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  outer  hall  from  the  guard-house.  After 
being  questioned  in  the  small  tower  adjoining  they 
were,  if  guilty,  brought  before  the  tribunal  to  hear 
judgment  pronounced  upon  them,  thence  led  to  one 
of  the  rooms  in  the  tower  or  thrown  into  the 
dungeon  according  to  the  penalty  inflicted  on  them. 
If  innocent,  they  departed  as  they  came  by  the 
guard-house  unable  to  give  the  slightest  details 
with  regard  to  the  interior  construction  of  the 
castle. 

The  garrison  lodged  in  the  N.E.  wing.  The 
kitchens  were  probably  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
upper  floors  were  reached  by  means  of  a  double 
staircase.  A  postern  allowed  the  watch  to  come  in 
and  out  in  times  of  siege  before  the  lists  were 
gained.  Once  inside  this  postern  it  was  necessary 
to  know  the  disposition  of  the  interior,  for  out  of  the 
three  narrow  passages  facing  it,  two  were  blinds, 
whilst  the  third,  the  only  one  which  gave  entrance 
to  the  courtyard  wound  its  way  circuitously  under 
the  east  wing  and  emerged  by  a  small  staircase 
close  to  the  chapel.  The  halls  communicating  with 
this  postern  were  probably  for  the  use  of  the  watch. 
Other  halls  were  for  the  garrison,  that  by  the  tower 
at  the  N.  angle  was  connected  by  a  staircase  with 
the  vast  caves  under  the  N.W.  side  of  the  chateau  ; 
these  caves  were  also  entered  by  a  small  postern. 

Each  of  the  outer  towers  of  the  chateau  was 
dedicated  to  some  particular  warrior,  whose  effigy 
was  carved  in  a  flat  relief  panel  on  its  walls. 
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These  figures  are  gft.  loin,  high,  and  represent 
Caesar,  Charlemagne,  David,  Hector,  Joshua,  Gode- 
froy  de  Bouillon,  Alexander,  and  Arthur.  All  of 
these  save  two  were  at  least  partly  destroyed 
before  the  restoration.  From  the  rents  which 
occur  where  these  panels  stood,  it  would  not 
seem  improbable  that  they  were  used  as  sighting 
points  by  the  gunners,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
loopholes  have  done  for  the  bowmen,  and  in  later 
times  for  the  blunderbusses — by  the  shot  holes  one 
can  still  pick  out  where  probably  the  best  marksmen 
of  the  chateau  were  stationed.  The  figure  panels 
would  have  appeared  all  the  more  noticeable  from 
a  distance,  as  they  were  picked  out  in  colours — 
yellow,  browny-red,  and  white. 

Viollet  le  Due  reconstructed  the  chateau  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  the  old  lines.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  scrape  the  old  work  so  as  to 
bring  it  into  keeping  with  the  new.  Every  care 
would  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  preserve  intact 
all  the  portions  of  the  building  which  were  left 
standing.  The  rents  made  in  the  walls  in  former 
times  are  still  clearly  marked,  the  time-coloured 
stonework  of  the  old  running  up  in  jagged  lines 
into  the  white  freshly-quarried  new  masonry.  The 
roofs  have  been  slated  with  purple  slates,  laid  to  a 
small  lap,  but  so  mechanically  that  they  look  as  if 
they  had  been  ruled  with  a  gigantic  T  square  ;  their 
colour  is  harsh  and  neither  blends  with  the  sky  in 
fine  or  wet  weather.  The  new  masonry  is  all  that 
is  not  to  be  desired.  It  shows  to  the  worst  ad¬ 
vantage  besides  the  old,  since  the  old  has  retained 
its  sharpness  of  outline. 

The  old  work  is  built  of  gigantic  blocks  of  stone, 
a  corner  block  on  the  square  tower  measures  3ft. 

1  lin.  by  ift.  iin.  by  ift.  C)in.,  and  others  are  as  big. 
The  blocks  in  the  walling  range  from  ift.  i^in.  by 
ift.  7=fin.  to  4ft.  by  ift.  The  new  blocks  vary  in 
length,  but  are  nearly  uniformly  ii^in.  high;  their 
joints,  too,  are  despairingly  accurate.  In  the  old 
the  horizontal  joints  vary  from  ^in.  to  i|in.,  and 
the  upright  from  iin,  to  £in.  The  old  work 
shows  three  distinct  varieties  of  tooling,  one  a  long 
stroke  possibly  done  with  an  axe,  and  two  short 
strokes,  one  downward  from  right  to  left  and  the 
other  in  all  directions.  The  old  stones  are  rich  in 
masons’  marks  ;  over  seventy  different  ones  are  to 
be  found  on  the  face  of  the  walls,  a  fact  which 
points  to  the  number  of  masons  who  must  have 
been  employed.  The  stone  for  the  building  in  both 
the  old  and  the  new  work  came  from  the  quarries  of 
Taillefontaine. 

The  courtyard  is  entirely  new.*  It  is  full  of 
grotesque  beasts  on  gables,  caps,  and  stops.  The 
caps  on  one  side  illustrate  the  history  of  Reynard 

*  On  entering  the  chAteau  one  notices  an  interesting  piece  of 
modern  work  in  connection  with  the  drawbridge,  which  is  held, 
not  by  beams,  but  by  iron  girders. 


the  Fox  ;  great  creatures  crawling  down  the  wall 
act  as  rainwater  spouts,  buttress  tops  are  carved 
in  the  form  of  castles,  with  battlements  and  turrets. 
On  the  curtain  wall  to  the  right  as  we  enter  is  a 
large  panel,  richly  designed,  of  the  Annuncia¬ 
tion,  parts  of  which  are  old,  parts  new.  Over 
the  south  entrance  is  a  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon. 

On  entering  the  dungeon  we  pass  through  the 
kitchens  and  magazines  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
ascend  to  the  reception  hall,  study,  and  sleeping 
chambers,  all  of  which  are  panelled  and  decorated. 
The  panelling  is  unpainted  and  unstained;  along 
the  cornice  runs  a  band  of  carving,  the  animals  in 
which  are  well  carved,  as  are  those  in  the  court,  but 
the  figures  and  foliage  are  poor.* 

Over  the  bed  chamber  fireplace,  the  device  of 
Louis  of  Orleans,  “  Qui  veult  peux,”  is  repeated  in 
a  diaper  pattern.  A  frieze  round  the  room  illus¬ 
trates  the  life  of  a  chevalier  from  youth  to  age.  On 
the  second  floor  is  the  Hall  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  Over  this  fireplace  is  painted  their 
genealogical  tree,  with  Arthur  as  the  root.  On  the 
floor  above  this  is  the  arsenal,  from  which  a  stair¬ 
case  leads  to  the  highest  watch  tower,  280ft.  above 
the  lake  level.  On  the  further  side  of  the  court, 
the  Great  Hall — the  Hall  of  Justice  has  a  chimney- 
piece  carved  with  statues  of  the  nine  valiant  women 
celebrated  in  the  Middle  Ages — Menelippe,  Deisille, 
Tancque,  Panthesilee,  Semiramis,  Hyppolyte,  Lum- 
pedo,  Deifane,  and  Tameris. 

This  decorative  work  recalls  to  an  English 
student  the  work  of  Viollet  le  Due’s  pupil  William 
Burges.  But  whereas  Burges’s  work  shows  an 
innate  gift,  le  Due’s  is  laboured  and  apparently 
acquired.  Burges's  colour  may  at  times  be  crude 
and  glaring,  it  is  what  might  be  expected  from  one 
so  short  sighted.  Le  Due’s  is  glaring  and  often 
impure.  That  he  felt  far  from  at  home  in  decorative 
work  one  would  judge  from  a  remark  he  made  con¬ 
cerning  it  in  an  article  on  painting.  In  Architecture 
Decoration  he  says  :  “One  must  admit  that  painting 
is  the  most  difficult  part,  perhaps  that  which 
demands  most  calculation  and  experience.  When 
they  painted  all  the^  interiors  of  buildings,  the 
richest  as  well  as  the  poorest,  one  had  of  necessity, 
notions  and  rules  which  are  followed  traditionally, 
the  most  ordinary  artist  could  not  go  astray.  But, 
to-day,  these  traditions  are  absolutely  lost.  Each 
one  searches  for  an  unknown  land,  no  wonder  then 
if  attempts  made  here  only  produced  results  so  un¬ 
satisfactory.” 

Not  entirely  unsatisfactory  is  the  work  here,  no 
thoughtful  work  can  be,  but  the  thoughtfulness  ends 


*  We  find  this,  also,  to  be  generally  the  case  in  the  work  of 
William  Burges,  the  cause  of  which  is  probably  because  in  the 
foliage  they  were  more  bound  by  convention,  and  the  figures 
required  a  longer  study  than  they  could  afford. 
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at  the  main  idea,  the  roots  and  branches  of  which 
are,  so  to  speak,  unconnected. 

In  1879  le  Due  died,  and  with  him  ended  the  last 
of  those  whose  history  is  bound  in  with  that  of  this 
giant  castle,  the  finest  of  its  age.  Our  old  buildings 
link  strange  names  together  for  those  who  listen  to 
their  tales  and  legends.  Each  one  is  the  meeting 
place  of  a  community,  not  stretching  out  and  around 
us,  but  backwards,  from  the  present  to  the  past.  All 
those  who  have  lived  in  them  leave  shadows  on 
their  walls.  Now  and  then  the  artist  is  told  to  halt 
and  write  some  message  for  those  who  follow  after, 
the  message  to  be  added  to  or  changed  by  his 
brother  of  another  age,  who  understands  both  what 
was  written  and  the  needs  of  those  he  journeys 
with,  and  again  passed  on,  till  the  time  comes  when 
clever  folk  with  apeing  fingers  obliterate  the  past, 
copying  the  mystic  writings  unintelligibly  to  the 
artist,  whose  business  it  is  to  interpret  them  ;  and 
his  message,  which  was  wont  to  be  as  a  stream 
flowing  into  and  freshening  a  mighty  river,  is 
enfeebled  and  drowned  amidst  the  babble  of  the 
false  prophets  whose  ruthless  fingers  have  been 
busy  destroying  the  writing  on  the  wall. 


a  X  C  I  K  N  T  ART  IN  CYPRUS: 
t\  WRITTEN  BY  H.  B.  WALTERS, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.:  PART  TWO. 

In  a  previous  article  I  have  described  the  ancient 
remains  of  Cyprus  which  are  still  to  be  seen  above 
ground,  and  what  remains  of  its  classical  Archi- 
tec  ture  ;  in  the  present  one  I  propose  to  treat  of 
those:  remains  which  have  been  extracted  from 
below  the  ground,  in  other  words,  the  contents  of 
its  tombs  and  the  specimens  they  have  yielded  of 
the  various  branches  of  Art.  Together  with  these 
must  be  included  the  spoils  of  various  temple-sites, 


which  comprise  both  native  and  imported  specimens 
of  sculpture  in  stone  and  terra-cotta,  and  the 
contents  of  temple  rubbish-heaps,  i.e.  votive  objects 
which  have  accumulated  in  large  numbers  and  been 
rejected  as  superfluous,  to  which  rejection,  curiously 
enough,  we  owe  their  preservation. 

Ancient  art  in  Cyprus  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  three  periods  : 

1.  Primitive  and  Bronze  Age  remains,  together 
with  imported  “Mycenaean”  objects:  before  700 
B.C. 

2.  Graeco-Phoenician  and  Hellenic  remains : 
700-300  B.C. 

3.  Hellenistic  and  Roman  Age,  from  300  B.C. 

These  three  periods  are  clearly  defined  and 

marked  off,  if  not  by  chronological  limits,  at  any 
rate  by  the  shapes  of  the  tombs  and  the  character 
of  their  contents. 

The  tombs  of  the  Bronze  Age  are  for  the  most 
part  of  very  simple  character,  consisting  of  mere 
holes  in  the  ground,  at  a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet  from  the  surface,  reached  by  a  vertical  shaft, 
and  closed  by  a  rude  slab  of-  stone.  Burial  was 
universal,  and  burning  quite  unknown,  but  the 
bodies  are  seldom  found  in  a  state  of  preservation. 
Occasionally,  as  at  Enkomi,  near  Salamis,  where 
there  is  a  very  wealthy  necropolis,  the  tombs  are  of 
a  more  elaborate  character,  built  with  stone,  and 
even  vaulted  ;  but  these  are  an  exception. 

The  tombs  of  the  second  or  Graeco-Phoenician 
period  are  usually  larger  than  those  of  the  Bronze 
Age,  and  oven-shaped  ;  they  are  generally  built  in 
the  side  of  a  hill,  and  sometimes  lie  at  a  depth  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  being  reached  by  flights  of 
steps,  with  a  long  wide  passage  or  Spofxo s  leading  to 
the  door.  The  tomb  in  which  imported  Greek 
objects  are  found  are  often  irregular  in  shape,  with 
ramifying  passages.  The  bodies  are  placed  round 
the  walls,  and  are  generally  found  in  good  preser¬ 
vation. 


Ancient  Art  in  Cyprus. 


In  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods  the  tombs 
attain  to  a  considerable  size,  and  are  often  of  a 
very  elaborate  character,  with  large  side-chambers 
and  niches.  They  are  generally  lined  with  stone 
and  vaulted.  The  bodies  are  placed  in  sarco¬ 
phagi  or  laid  on  shelves.  Some  tombs  reach  the 
length  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  by  eight  or  ten  feet 
high.  They  are  approached  by  a  Spo^os,  which  is 
generally  narrower  than  in  the  preceding  period. 
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(Figure  i).  The  contents  of  these  tombs  display 
no  traces  of  any  foreign  influence  :  the  copper  was 
entirely  of  native  production,  as  Cyprus  was 
extraordinarily  wealthy  in  mines  of  this  material, 
which,  in  fact,  derives  its  name  in  most  European 
languages  from  that  of  the  island.  Tin  was 
unknown  in  the  island,  and  for  a  time  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  content  to  work  their  copper  as  it 
was,  without  any  admixture.  But  this  must  have 


MYCENAEAN  ORNAMENTS  AND  JEWELLERY. 

I  he  earliest  traces  that  we  have  of  civilisation  in 
Cyprus  belong  to  what  is  known  as  the  Bronze  Age, 
the  tombs  containing  bronze  implements  and 
weapons,  but  no  iron.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
Bronze  Age  falls  into  two  periods,  the  first  of  which 
may  be  denominated  the  Copper  Age,  as  the  metal 
has  been  ascertained  by  an  analysis  to  be  devoid  of 
any  admixture  of  tin.  The  pottery  found  in  tombs 
of  this  period  is  of  a  highly  primitive  character,  and 
its  decoration  is  limited  to  simple  patterns  roughly 
incised  with  a  knife  while  the  clay  was  soft 
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been  found  unsatisfactory  in  time  owing  to  the 
insufficient  hardness  of  the  copper. 

The  second  period  of  the  Bronze  Age  is  marked 
by  the  various  adventitious  influences  which  began 
to  be  felt  in  the  island.  Hitherto  Cyprus  had  been 
distinctly  in  advance  of  its  neighbours,  and  had 
been  a  pioneer  of  artistic  production,  but  now  it 
fell  into  the  rear,  and  began  to  repair  its  deficiencies 
by  importing  articles  from  Egypt  and  Syria.  The 
bronze  weapons,  too,  not  only  become  more 
numerous,  but  contain  a  higher  percentage  of  tin, 
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that  commodity  having  found  its  way  from  the  far 
East  or  the  far  West  through  the  medium  of  the 
above-named  countries. 

Babylonian  cylinders,  Egyptian  scarabs,  and  por¬ 
celain  ornaments  now  begin  to  appear  in  the  tombs 
(Figure  IV.);  while  side  by  side  with  the  numerous 
varieties  of  local  pottery,  hand-made,  coarse,  and 
primitive  as  it  was,  there  is  universally  found  a  ware 
of  a  far  more  developed  and  more  artistic  character. 
This  is  the  Mycenaean  pottery  which  has  been 
found  in  such  profusion  in  Greece  and  the  Aegean 
Islands,  and  was  apparently  imported  in  large 
quantities  into  Cyprus,  though  the  original  place 
of  its  manufacture  is  unknown.  The  chief  charac¬ 
teristic  which  differentiates  this  ware  from  the 
Cypriote  fabrics  is  that  it  is  entirely  made 
on  the  wheel.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing 
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especially  bulls,  stags,  and  birds  ;  and  on  some  of 
the  larger  and  finer  examples  we  find  figures  of  men 
and  women  in  chariots.  See  the  central  specimens 
in  Figure  I.  and  the  left-hand  one  in  Figure  II. 

But  we  must  retrace  our  steps  in  order  to  review 
the  principal  varieties  of  the  local  pottery  of  this 
period.  The  earliest  fabrics  we  have  already 
alluded  to  ;  but  there  is  one  further  point  in  which 
they  may  be  regarded  as  comparatively  advanced, 
and  that  is  that  the  vases  are  covered  with  a  bright 
red  glaze,  a  high  development  of  technique  which 
we  should  hardly  have  expected  at  so  early  a 
period.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  this  glaze  is 
due  to  hand-polishing  than  to  the  use  of  a  “  slip  ” 
or  engobe ,  which  was  used  in  later  times  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  polished  surface. 

The  next  class  of  early  vases  is  made  of  a  dull 
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as  a  further  instance  of  the  entire  freedom 
of  primitive  Cyprus  from  foreign  influences  that 
none  of  the  indigenous  Bronze  Age  fabrics  are 
made  on  the  wheel,  whereas  in  Egypt  the  introduc- 
ti>>n  of  thr;  wheel-made  pottery  antedates  the  first 
app'  trance  of  copper.  Usually  the  Mycenaean 
vases  are  remarkable  for  their  elegant  shape  and 
the  (■:«  '  ll'  tu  '  of  the  clay,  while  the  smooth  yellow 
glaz'  of  th'  ir  urface  and  the  lustrous  black  and 
red  pigments  uo-d  in  their  decoration  mark  them 
out  as  specially  Hellenic  in  character,  and  as  the 
precursor-  of  lie-  beautiful  products  of  later  ages. 
Another  and  more  notable  point  is  that  actual 
figures  are  employed  in  their  decoration;  some  of 
the  contemporary  Cypriote  wares  are  painted,  but 
never  with  figures.  The  subjects  are  largely  taken 
from  the  marine  world,  such  as  cuttle-fish,  shells, 
and  sea-weed  .  hut  animals  occur  not  infrequently, 


brown  or  black  day,  and  has  an  unglazed  or  partially 
glazed  surface.  These  vases  are  frequently  decor¬ 
ated  with  patterns  in  relief,  i.c.,  with  scrolls  which 
follow  the  lines  that  seams  would  take  in  a  leathern 
bottle,  and  seem  to  indicate  an  imitation  of  that 
material  (Figure  1.).  Frequently  the  scrolls  are 
developed  into  the  forms  of  snakes,  with  more  or 
less  accurately  rendered  heads.  Another  variety  of 
this  ware  is  painted  in  dull  white  on  the  black 
ground,  with  patterns  of  interlacing  lines  which 
seem  to  be  intended  to  represent  basket  work. 

But  the  most  remarkable  and  most  characteristic 
variety  of  Bronze  Age  native  pottery  is  what  has 
been  termed  the  White  Slip  Ware.  The  clay  is 
black  and  gritty,  and  very  thin  and  metallic  in 
texture.  Inside  and  out  it  is  covered  with  a  thick 
chalky  white  slip,  on  which  the  patterns  are  painted 
in  a  dull  black  pigment,  which  turns  to  a  bright  red 
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colour  when  badly  fired.  The  scheme  of  decora¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  in  imitation  of  vessels  of  leather, 
with  ornamental  bands  round  the  upper  edge  of  the 
vase,  from  which  similar  bands  of  ornaments 
descend  to  the  foot  where  they  meet.  This  is  best 
seen  in  the  most  characteristic  and  popular  shape, 
a  hemispherical  bowl  ;  other  shapes  belonging  to 
the  same  class  are  a  tall  jug  with  wide  neck  and 
circular  mouth,  and  a  variety  of  jug  with  globular 
body,  narrow  neck,  and  trefoil  mouth  (Figure  II.). 
The  patterns  consist  of  lattice-work,  lozenges,  and 
lines  of  dots.  This  kind  of  pottery  is  extraordi¬ 
narily  common  in  Bronze  Age  tombs,  in  fact, 
universal ;  it  is  entirely  hand-made.  It  is  inte¬ 
resting  to  note  that  it  is  almost  the  only  variety  of 
Cypriote  pottery  which  has  been  found  outside  the 
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island;  specimens  have  turned  up  on  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  in  the  island  of  Thera,  at  Troy,  and  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine. 

Next  to  pottery,  the  principal  contents  of  these 
tombs  may  be  placed  under  the  heading  of  Personal 
Ornaments.  This  includes  objects  in  gold,  silver, 
porcelain,  and  precious  stones ;  also  objects  in  glass 
and  ivory.  Gold  work  was  at  all  times  popular  in 
Cyprus,  and  the  artists  even  of  the  earliest  periods 
attained  to  exceptional  skill.  But  here  again  many 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  are  clearly  impor¬ 
tations.  In  the  recent  excavations  at  Enkomi,  a 
cemetery  of  extraordinary  richness  was  brought  to 
light,  which  would  appear  from  the  results  to  have 
been  the  burying-place  of  some  early  Greek 
settlers,  such  as  Teucer,  who  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Salamis  when  driven  from 
his  native  island  of  that  name  after  the  Trojan  war. 


Most  of  these  early  traditions  have  been  proved  by 
modern  researches  to  have  a  foundation  in  fact, 
and,  though  of  course  there  is  no  evidence  for  con¬ 
necting  this  settlement  with  Teucer,  yet  we  may  well 
believe  that  we  have  here  the  remains  of  the  earliest 
foundation  of  the  purely  Greek  City  of  Salamis. 

The  series  of  gold  diadems,  earrings,  pins,  and 
necklaces,  almost  rivals  the  great  finds  of  Schliemann 
at  Mycenae.  Most  of  them  are  nowon  view  at  the 
British  Museum,  on  behalf  of  which  institution  the 
excavations  were  carried  on.  Gold  objects  of  the 
period  have  been  found  in  many  other  cemeteries 
in  Cyprus,  but  nowhere  in  such  profusion  as  at 
Enkomi.  The  character  of  the  designs  and  the 
appearance  of  the  gold  both  point  to  a  common 
origin  with  the  objects  from  Mycenae.  Most  of 
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the  diadems  are  stamped  with  characteristic  patterns 
which  occur  repeatedly,  and  find  their  parallels  in 
other  products  of  Mycenaean  art.  For  instance,  a 
certain  form  of  spiral  pattern  is  universal,  and  this 
occurs  not  only  on  all  Mycenaean  work,  but  in  the 
early  art  of  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  nations  of 
Northern  and  Central  Europe.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  visit  the  Saxon  church  at  Deerhurst  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire  to  see  an  instance  of  this  in  the  decoration  of 
the  font,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  decora¬ 
tion  employed  for  the  roof  of  a  Mycenaean  tomb  at 
Orchomenos  in  Boeotia,  and  with  forms  of  brooches 
found  at  Hallstadt  in  Austria. 

Other  designs  which  occur  on  these  diadems  are 
bulls’  heads,  Sphinxes,  rosettes,  and  a  form  like  a 
figure-of-eight  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
shield  of  Athena  (Figure  III.).  Many  of  these  gold 
bands  are  of  such  a  length  and  breadth  that  it  is 
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supposed  that  they  must  have  been  worn  as  armlets 
and  not  in  the  ordinary  way,  round  the  head. 
Others  again  are  small  and  oval  in  shape,  and 
these  are  undoubtedly  mouth-pieces,  placed  over 
the  mouth  of  the  corpse  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  spirit  after  death  (FigureJV.). 

The  earrings  are  of  very  various  forms  ;  the 
commonest  is  that  of  a  plain  coil  of  thin  wire;  others 
are  formed  of  pendants  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  a 
bull's  head  (Figure  IV.)  ;  while  others  again  are 
shaped  roughly  like  a  boat  or  pouch  attached  at 
either  extremity  to  a  long  wire,  the  ends  of  which 
passed,  not  through  the  lobe,  but  over  the  top  of 
the  ear.  Some  of  the  finger-rings  are  very  broad  and 
elaborately  decorated  ;  others  are  of  the  plain  band 
type.  A  curious  and  interesting  form  of  pin  is  of  the 
stiletto-type,  with  highly  ornamented  head  ;  midway 
is  a  ring  attached,  through  which  a  loop  of  thread 
was  passed,  with  the  object  of  fastening  up  a  portion 
of  the  dress.  These  pins  appear  to  be  prototypes  of 
the  fibulae  or  safety  pins  afterwards  in  universal  use 
for  tnis  purpose;  representations  of  them  are  seen 
worn  by  women  on  an  Athenian  vase  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury  B.C.,  which  shows  their  continued  popularity. 

Fibulae  are  very  rare  in  this  period,  only  two  or 
three  examples  from  Cyprus  being  known.  These 
are  exactly  after  the  model  of  the  modern  safety-pin, 
as  are  all  the  early  examples,  from  which  a  devel¬ 
opment  can  be  traced  through  an  extraordinary 
number  of  varieties  down  to  Roman  times.  In 
Cyprus  the  fibulae,  after  assuming  a  triangular 
form  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C. 
appears  to  have  dropped  out  of  use  altogether. 

Objects  of  silver  are  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Bronze  Age,  and 
reproduc  e  the  types  of  the 
gold  finger  rings  with  large 
bezels  (usually  imported  from 
( friental  sources),  bracelets, 
earrings,  and  pins  (Figure  IV.). 

Bronze  is  not  usually  em¬ 
ployed  for  ornaments,  except 
for  the  fibulae,  but  bronze 
vases  of  various  shapes  have 
been  found.  Bronze  weapons 
are  far  more  frequent.  A 
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long  dagger  with  thin  handle 
ending  in  a  hook  is  especially 
characteristic  of  this  period, 
and  is  found  not  only  with  the 
early  incised  pottery,  but  also 
with  the  later  varieties.  Knives 
and  spear-heads  are  also  com¬ 
mon  ;  the  latter  are  formed  of 
flat  pieces  of  metal  beaten  in¬ 
to  the  required  shape  and 
hammered  up  into  a  cylindrical 
form.  At  Enkomi  a  ‘  hoard  ’ 
from  a  bronze  foundry  was  brought  to  light,  and  con¬ 
tained  axe-heads,  hammers,  plough-shares,  shovels, 
and  several  other  interesting  objects  in  bronze. 

We  have  already  made  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
in  these  tombs  objects  occur  which  have  evidently 
been  imported  from  Egyptian  or  Oriental  sources. 
The  Egyptian  importations  are  of  special  interest 
as  throwing  light  on  the  date  of  the  tombs  in  which 
they  are  found.  But  this  evidence  has  to  be  used 
with  great  caution  for  two  reasons  :  (i)  That  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  imitations  of  earlier  scarabs, 
such  as  those  of  Thothmes  III.,  were  frequently 
made  in  later  times ;  (2)  that  the  presence  of 

objects  of  a  late  date  in  a  Bronze  Age  tomb  may 
often  be  accounted  for  by  a  second  use  of  the  tomb. 
On  the  other  hand,  so  many  scarabs  and  porcelain 
objects  of  undoubtedly  late  date  have  been  found 
with  Mycenaean  objects  in  Cyprus  that  only  one 
conclusion  is  possible,  namely,  that  this  particular 
civilisation  lingered  on  in  Cyprus  to  a  considerably 
later  date  than  can  be  predicted  for  other  Aegean 
centres,  such  as  Mycenae,  Troy,  or  Crete. 

Remarkably  fine  objects  of  ivory  are  sometimes 
found  in  these  tombs,  among  which  must  be  men¬ 
tioned  a  box  with  a  draught-board  on  the  lid,  the 
sides  of  which  are  decorated  with  spirited  and 
finely-executed  hunting  scenes,  comparing  in  style 
with  Assyrian  reliefs  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.  This 
was  found  at  Enkomi,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  together  with  other  ivory  carvings  from 
the  same  cemetery,  which  are  more  Mycenaean  in 
character,  but  not  inferior  in  merit. 

The  rise  of  Phoenician  influence  in  Cyprus  and 
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gradual  displacement  of  the  Bronze  Age  civilisation 
by  what  is  known  for  convenience  as  the  “  Graeco- 
Phoenician  Age”  may  be  roughly  placed  in  the 
eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.C.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  the  whole  population  of  Cyprus  was 
under  Phoenician  domination  and  steeped  in 
Phoenician  influences,  but  it  has  now  been  estab¬ 
lished  that  this  influence  was  limited  to  a  few 
settlements  in  the  south  of  the  island,  particularly 
those  in  which  the  worship  of  Aphrodite-Astarle 
was  domiciled,  such  as  Paphos,  Amathus,  and 
Kition.  Salamis  was  from  the  first  a  purely  Greek 
settlement,  and  other  ancient  sites  have  yielded 
little  but  imported  products  of  Hellenic  industry 
and  the  achievements  of  native  artists,  whose  work 
consistently  displays  a  capacity  for  independent 
conceptions,  even  if  partially  influenced  by  their 
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Cypriote  sculpture  in  particular  is  marked  by 
unique  and  conspicuous  features.  Cyprus  possesses 
no  indigenous  marble,  and  the  local  limestone, 
which  is  of  a  friable  character,  is  almost  universally 
used.  The  nature  of  the  material  thus  encouraged 
production,  for  this  stone,  though  not  durable,  is  yet 
easy  to  work.  This  friable  stone  soon  gets  worn 
down,  and  consequently  the  figures  often  have  a 
faded  appearance,  with  rounded  surfaces  and 
thinned-out  angles. 

The  earliest  examples  of  Cypriote  sculpture,  such 
as  the  statues  found  at  Athienou  (Golgoi)  are  very 
Assyrian  in  style,  especially  as  regards  the  coiffure. 
The  hair  is  trimly  curled,  with  an  elaborate  fringe 
over  the  forehead,  and  the  beard  is  treated  in  the 
same  fashion.  The  usual  head-dress  is  a  conical 
stuff  cap,  *or  else  a  helmet  with  ear-pieces ;  the 


Oriental  connections,  especially  in  its  technical 
aspects. 

The  character  of  Cypriote  art  of  this  period  is 
due  to  the  composite  nature  of  the  people.  It  is 
essentially  imitative,  yet  always  preserves  its 
independence.  In  spirit  it  is  virtually  Hellenic, 
though  slow  to  follow  Hellenic  developments  in 
Art.  Cyprus  was  always  in  close  relation  with 
Greece,  as  well  as  with  the  East ;  and  the  Epic 
poets  had  familiarised  her  with  the  Greek  heroic 
legends.  Hence  we  frequently  find  Greek  subjects 
treated  in  an  Oriental  manner,  or  Greek  deities 
invested  with  Oriental  characteristics.  Again,  the 
pottery  of  the  Graeco- Phoenician  period  has  much 
in  common  with  the  early  Greek  geometrical 
pottery — in  fact,  all  Cypriote  art  has  a  strongly 
geometrical  character — but  everywhere  there  crop 
up  Oriental  motives,  such  as  the  lotos-flower,  which 
are  treated  not  in  a  Greek,  but  in  an  Egyptian  or 
Assyrian  fashion. 


draperies  are  long  and  elaborate.  But  these  sculp¬ 
tures  are  never  to  be  mistaken  for  Assyrian  ;  they 
are  never  even  to  be  regarded  as  direct  copies  of 
Assyrian  models.  There  is  evidently  an  inter¬ 
mediary  influence,  namely,  the  Phoenicians,  to 
whom  are  due  the  imported  objects  which  the 
Cypriotes  copied.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
Assyrian  sculptures  are  nearly  always  in  bas-relief, 
while  those  we  have  to  deal  with  are  sculptures  in 
the  round.  To  this  fact  is  probably  due  a  common 
feature  of  Cypriote  statues,  namely,  that  the  figures 
have  a  thin  and  slab-like  appearance,  as  if  they 
had  been  meant  for  placing  against  walls.  An 
unavoidable  result  of  this  is  a  deliberate  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  the  human  body.  In  all  Cypriote 
imitations  of  Assyrian,  as  of  Egyptian  work,  the 
Greek  influence  can  be  felt.  The  archaism  of 
Greece  combines  with  the  developed  technique  of 
Oriental  art,  while  the  originality  of  the  former 
struggles  against  the  conventionality  of  the  latter, 
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Imitations  of  Egyptian  sculpture  are  also  found, 
but  not  so  commonly.  The  period  to  which  they 
belong  is  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh  in  B.C. 
622,  but  anterior  to  the  time  of  Hellenic  influence. 
During  this  period  there  were  very  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  between  Cyprus  and  Egypt.  Representations 
of  the  Egyptian  deities  Hathor  and  Bes  occur  not 
infrequently,  but  are  all  of  late  date. 

From  the  importance  of  Cyprus  as  a  copper- 
producing  country  there  is  little  doubt  that  bronze 
must  have  been  frequently  employed  for  statues  I 
but,  however  that  may  be,  little  is  now  preserved  in 
that  material  except  small  objects.  Terra-cotta,  on 
the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  been  an  exception¬ 
ally  popular  material  for  all  purposes  from  the 
time  of  Kinyras  downwards.  We  read  in  ancient 
commentaries  on  Homer  how  that  prince,  when 
requested  by  Agamemnon  to  supply  him  with  a  fleet 
of  ships  for  his  armament  against  Troy,  in  a 
spirit  of  jest  or  satire  sent  a  series  of  small  terra¬ 
cotta  models  of  ships,  such  as  have  been  frequently 
found  in  tombs  at  Amathus  and  elsewhere  (Figure 
VI.).  As  regards  the  use  of  this  material  for 
sculpture,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  life-size 
t<  rra-(  otta  statues  have  been  found  in  considerable 
numbers  at  Dali  and  other  places,  while  for  small 
votive  figures  its  use  is  universal.  Marble  is 
practically  unknown  except  in  the  case  of  imported 
works  by  Hellenic  artists. 

The  remains  of  Cypriote  sculpture  which  have 
come  dow  n  to  us  are  nearly  all  derived  from  temple 
sit<  and  sanctuaries,  and,  as  we  have  indicated, 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  terra-cotta  statuettes, 
which  an  found  collected  in  extraordinarily  large 
numbers  on  these  sites.  These  are  all  votive 
objects,  and  fall  into  three  classes,  according  as 
they  represent  1 1 )  the  deity  under  an  anthropo¬ 
morphic  type  ;  (2;  the  votary  by  whom  the  figure 
is  dedicated  ;  (3)  the  victim  or  emblem  which  the 
votary  offers,  or  the  deity  accepts  as  an  attribute. 
The  figures  of  votaries  are  usually  in  a  conven¬ 
tional  pose,  engaged  in  characteristic  acts  of 
devotion  or  ritual,  such  as  supplication,  orgiastic 


dances,  playing  musical  instruments,  or  bringing 
offerings.  The  victims  take  the  form  of  doves  or 
kids. 

In  the  tombs,  more  especially  those  of  the  Bronze 
Age,  funerary  figures  occur  which  repeat  these 
types  of  the  deity  and  votary.  The  deities  represent 
a  creating  nature-goddess,  entirely  nude,  with 
pronounced  sexual  features,  sometimes  nursing 
infants  (Figure  V.).  These  figures  are  worked  in 
what  has  been  called  the  “snow-man  technique,” 
the  clay  being  modelled  with  the  hand  while  in  a 
soft  state  and  worked  up  into  a  rude  presentment 
of  the  human  form  ;  they  are  never  cast  in  a 
mould  like  the  later  figures. 

In  the  tombs  of  the  Graeco-Phoenician  period 
the  figures  of  votaries  appear  in  the  form  of  men 
on  horseback  or  in  chariots  or  warriors  holding 
large  round  shields  (Figure  VI.).  More  rarely  we 
find  figures  of  deities  in  shrines,  ring-dances,  of 
three  figures  dancing  hand-in-hand  round  a  flute 
player,  and  figures  playing  musical  instruments. 
Or,  again,  portrait-statues,  presumably  of  the 
deceased  persons,  are  found. 

In  all  these  figures,  as  in  the  stone  sculptures 
we  see  the  same  marked  characteristics  of  the  Cypriote 
art,  with  its  perpetual  archaism  and  conventionality 
through  which  here  and  there  gleam  the  sparks  of 
Greek  influence.  So,  gradually,  instead  of  the  stiff 
flat  forms,  a  full  play  of  drapery  and  folds  is  obtained, 
timidly  at  first,  but  in  time  with  a  symmetrical  and 
pleasing  effect.  The  distinctive  traits  of  this 
Cypriote  style  are,  in  the  human  figures,  a  high 
skull,  narrow  head,  and  receding  forehead,  large 
eyes,  and  a  sensual  mouth.  There  is  an  utter 
absence  of  elegance  and  nobility,  of  delicacy  or 
firmness,  in  short,  no  idealism  or  striving  after 
beauty.  The  Oriental  dress  and  coiffure,  the 
elaborate  jewellery,  and  general  softness  and 
effeminacy  are  due  to  the  Oriental  manners  and 
habits  which  have  always  characterised  the 
Cypriotes,  even  in  the  times  of  the  strongest 
Western  influences. 

The  earliest  pottery  of  the  Graeco-Phoenician 
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period  exhibited  features  of  a  transition  from  the 
Mycenaean  wares  to  a  geometrical  style.  This 
transition  has  begun  to  be  in  evidence  even  while 
Mycenaean  importations  are  going  on  ;  but  pro¬ 
bably  this  overlapping  of  styles  is  due  to  the  fact 
already  pointed  out,  the  lingering-on  in  many 
places  of  the  earlier  civilisation  down  to  a  date 
which  is  well  within  the  Graeco-Phoenician  period. 
All  the  pottery  now  is  made  on  the  wheel,  and  all 
vessels  are  provided  with  a  foot  or  base-ring  on 
which  they  can  stand  upright.  The  decoration  is 
in  a  lustreless  black  and  red  or  purple  pigment 
applied  to  the  vase  while  on  the  wheel.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  two  chief  characteristics  of 
Cypriote  pottery  of  this  period  :  geometrical 
decoration  and  Orientalizing  motives,  such  as  the 
lotos-flower,  and  the  palm-tree.  The  geometrical 
patterns  seem  to  have  been  derived  in  the  first 
place  from  Greek  fabrics,  such  as  the  Dipylon  ware, 
which  is  occasionally  found  in  Cyprus. 

The  characteristic  forms  of  this  pottery  are  (i) 
the  amphora,  a  tall  vase  with  wide  neck  and  two 
side-handles;  (2)  the  oinochoe  or  jug,  with  spherical 
body,  long  nepk,  and  trefoil  mouth  ;  (3)  the  lekythos , 
a  small  flask  with  spherical  body,  narrow  neck,  and 
one  or  two  handles  ;  (4)  the  kylix,  a  bowl  on  a  high 
stem  with  two  small  handles.  A  common  and 
characteristic  form  is  a  variety  of  the  lekythos  with 
barrel-shaped  body  (Figure  VIII.),  on  which  the  deco¬ 
ration  is  treatedvertically  instead  of  in  the  usual  hori¬ 
zontal  method,  a  wrong  principle  artistically,  but  no 
doubtnecessitated  by  theelongatedshapeof  the  vase. 

Colour  is  relied  on  entirely  for  ornamentation, 
incised  lines  never  being  employed.  The  ground 


is  generally  of  a  pale  buff  or  drab  colour,  slightly 
glazed,  the  clay  itself  being  red.  In  the  later 
examples,  in  which  the  decoration  is  practically  con¬ 
fined  to  patterns  of  concentric  circles  (Figure  VII.), 
many  of  the  vases  are  covered  with  a  fine  lustrous 
red  glaze,  approximating  to  that  which  we  see  on 
the  Athenian  black-figured  vases  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury  B.C.  No  doubt  this  art  was  acquired  from  the 
Helle  nic  potters  whose  works  at  this  time  began  to 
find  their  way  into  the  island. 

The  earlier  Graeco-Phoenician  vases  are  much 
more  elaborately  decorated  than  the  later.  The 
concentric  circles  have  not  yet  come  in,  but  diaper 
and  chequer  patterns,  wheels,  stars,  and  crosses, 
maintain  the  prevailing  geometric  character  of  the 
pottery,  while  many  of  the  vases  are  adorned  with 
figures  of  birds,  fishes,  and  hybrid  monsters  of  the 
Assyrian  type,  treated  in  a  highly  conventional 
fashion,  the  markings  of  wings,  hair,  etc.,  being 
indicated  by  elaborate  patterns  drawn  with  a  fine 
brush.  This  tendency  originated  in  the  Mycenaean 
vases,  where  it  is  consistently  employed.  Human 
figures  are  exceedingly  rare,  but  some  fine  examples 
(Figure  VIII.)  with  men  in  chariots  (another  My¬ 
cenaean  type)  or  single  figures  exist. 

This  pottery  is  very  widely  spread,  and  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  island,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  Bronze  Age,  which  is  mainly  confined  to  certain 
districts.  This  in  itself  seems  to  be  an  argument 
for  its  non-Phoenician  and  purely  native  origin.  It 
owes,  in  fact,  as  much  to  the  art  of  Greece  as  to 
that  of  the  Oriental  nations.  Its  chronology  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  determined,  but  may  be  roughly 
gauged  by  the  use  of  the  lotos-flower  (Figure  VII.) 


CYPRIOTE  POTTERY:  6TH-5TH  CENTURIES  B.C. 


FIGURE  VIII. 
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CYPRIOTE  VOTIVE  TERRA-COTTAS:  6th  CENTURY  B.C. 


FIGURE  VI. 


and  theconeentric  circles,  which  are  not  usually  found 
together.  \  ases  with  the  former  pattern  appear  to 
belong  to  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries,  while  the 
circles,  first  appearing  in  the  sixth,  last  down  to  the 
fourth  century,  and  perhaps  even  the  Ptolemaic  period. 

I  he  best  data  for  this  chronology  are  afforded 
by  the  importations  of  Greek  vases,  which,  with  a 
few  scattered  exceptions,  begin  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century  and  extend  to  the  end  of  the  fifth, 
with  a  few  isolated  specimens  of  later  date.  They 
have  been  found  mainly  in  the  rich  necropolis  of 
Poli,  the  ancient  Marion,  on  the  north-west  coast. 
I  his  has  yielded  some  remarkably  fine  examples, 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  specimens  in  our 
museums,  while  several  bear  the  signatures  of 
Athenian  artists.  The  majority,  however,  both  of 
black-figured  and  red-figured  varieties  are  poor  and 
carelessly-executed  productions,  their  only  merit 
being  that  they  afford  a  means  of  dating  the  native 
[lottery  with  which  they  are  found.  A  small  but 
interesting  class  of  jugs  found  at  Poli  and  elsewhere 
illustrates  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Cypriote  artists 
to  imitate  the  imported  black-ligured  vases  (Figure 
\  II.).  I  he  traits  of  both  styles  are  curiously  com¬ 
bined,  the  subjects  and  figures  being  Greek,  the 
shape  of  the  vase  and  the  trefoil  lip  on  which  eyes 
are  painted,  being  in  the  native  fashion. 

I  he  treatment  of  metal-work  (gold  and  silver) 
and  the  glyptic  art  of  this  period  demand  some 
attention,  though  neither  command  the  same 
inten  ^t  as  the  gold-work  and  the  ivory  and  por¬ 
celain  of  thf  Bronze  Age,  nor  is  their  artistic  merit 
as  gr<  at.  Gold  work  of  this  period  is  not  relatively 
so  plentiful  as  in  the  Bronze  Age  ;  it  is  in  fact 
chiefly  ngpresented  by  one  great  find.  General 
Cesnola’s  I  reasure  of  Curium  has  earned  an 
unenviable  notoriety  of  late  years,  but  whatever 
opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the  true  account  of  its 
discovery,  two  points  must  be  conceded,  namely, 
that  the  objects  are  all  genuine  antiques,  and  that 
they  were  all  found  at  Curium.  This  latter  point 


has  been  confirmed  by  more  recent  excavators, 
who  have  found  gold  objects  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  tombs  of  Curium,  though  not  indeed  in  such 
extraordinary  quantities. 

This  treasure,  which  is  now  in  the  museum  of 
New  York,  consisted  of  a  wonderful  series  of  gold 
chains,  necklaces,  earrings,  armlets,  and  other 
ornaments,  together  with  engraved  gems,  silver 
bowls,  bronze  work,  and  pottery.  All  appear  to 
belong  to  the  earlier  “  Graeco-Phoenician  ”  period, 
from  700  to  500  B.C.  Two  armlets  of  solid  gold 
bore  an  inscription  in  Cypriote  characters  (each 
character  representing  a  syllable  of  Greek)  with  the 
name  of  Eteandros,  King  of  Paphos,  whose  name 
occurs,  in  the  form  Ithuander,  in  the  list  of  Cypriote 
Kings  who  brought  tribute  to  Esarhaddon  (B.C. 
672),  engraved  on  an  Assyrian  cylinder  in  the 
British  museum.  A  series  of  ornaments  in  the 
form  of  coiled  snakes  with  enamelled  heads  appear 
to  have  been  used  for  twisting  in  the  hair,  or  possibly 
as  earrings.  These,  as  a  rule,  are  merely  plated 
with  gold.  Another  common  type  is  that  of  a  thick 
bracelet,  sometimes  of  solid  gold,  but  more  usually 
of  bronze  plated,  terminating  in  two  rams’  or  lions’ 
heads  (Figure  IX.)  ;  these  are  usually  in  the  finest 
Greek  style. 

The  varieties  of  chains  and  necklaces  are  almost 
endless,  from  the  most  delicately  woven  chains  of 
fine  gold  thread  to  the  more  ornamental  specimens 
crowded  with  pendants  in  the  form  of  buds,  lotos- 
flowers,  or  acorns,  or  interspersed  with  beads  of 
carnelian.  Many  of  the  earrings  are  equally  ela¬ 
borate  in  form,  and  of  enormous  size.  The  finger 
rings  usually  have  in  place  of  a  bezel  a  scarab  or 
scaraboid  of  carnelian,  sard,  or  other  stones, 
attached  by  a  swivel  ;  some  of  these  have  archaic 
Greek  intaglio  designs  of  a  type  seldom  surpassed. 
Other  rings  again  have  no  settings,  but  intaglio 
designs  engraved  on  the  bezel  (Figure  X.)  ;  these 
are  specially  characteristic  of  Cyprus,  and  are  not 
often  found  in  Greece. 
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Such  are  the  chief  treasures  of  the  Curium  finds, 
and  they  may  be  regarded  as  fully  representative 
of  the  gold  work  of  this  period.  Throughout,  the 
style  of  the  art  is  Greek  rather  than  Oriental,  and 
this  is  true  of  the  gem-engraving  as  well  as  of  the 
gold.  Between  700  and  500  B.C.  Phoenician  imita¬ 
tions  of  Egyptian  scarabs  hold  the  field  more  or 
less,  but  from  600  B.C.  and  onwards  the  intaglios 
are  purely  Hellenic  in  character,  and  if  not  imported 
from  Greece,  are  close  imitations  of  Greek  work  by 
native  hands. 

Silver  (or,  more  accurately  speaking,  silver-gilt) 
bowls  have  been  mentioned  among  the  Curium 
finds.  These  form  a  class  quite  by  themselves  in 
point  of  style,  as  presenting  a  remarkable  combina¬ 
tion  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  features,  not  without 
traces  of  Greek  influence.  They  are  usually  styled 
Phoenician,  and,  if  not  actually  made  by  Phoenicians, 
must  be  the  products  of  natives  who  used  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  models.  Similar  bowls  are  found  at 
Dali  (Idalium)  and  at  Amathus,  and  also  in  Assyria 
itself ;  while  the  fact  that  bowls  of  almost  identical 
style  and  workmanship  have  turned  up  at  Palestrina 
in  Italy  is  a  very  strong  argument  for  their  Phoe¬ 
nician  origin.  Sometimes  they  are  in  bronze,  with 
incised  designs.  The  designs  are  in  embossed  or 
repousse  work,  the  subjects  represented  being 
battles  and  sieges,  hunting  scenes,  and  friezes  of 
animals  and  monsters  such  as  the  Sphinx.  The  Dali 
bowl  bears  an  Orientalised  version  of  Herakles’ 
combat  with  the  Nemean  lion.  A  similar  style  of 
decoration  prevails  on  metal  shields  on  this  period, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Homeric  and 
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gilt  bracelet  and  spirals  from  curium.  figure  vij. 


GOLD  RINGS,  EARRINGS,  AND  FIGURE  X 

PENDANT  FROM  CURIUM. 

Hesiodic  conceptions  of  the  shields  of  Achilles  and 
Herakles  owe  their  origin  to  this  work.  The  sub¬ 
jects  represented  and  the  combination  of  Greek 
and  Oriental  features  would  support  the  theory. 
They  appear  to  belong  to  an  early  period,  probably 
the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C. ;  some  are  of 
quite  simple  character,  with  rows  of  palm  trees  or 
other  slight  decoration. 

The  final  or  Hellenistic  phase  of  Cypriote  art  need 
not  detain  us  long.  It  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
two  periods:  (1)  The  Ptolemaic  period  (B.C.  300- 
100),  when  the  island  was  still  free  from  Roman 
influence  ;  (2)  the  Graeco-Roman  period  (from  B.C. 
100  onwards).  In  the  first  period  the  contents  of 
the  tombs  show  a  great  falling  off  in  quantity 
and  quality  from  the  preceding  age  ;  in  the 
second,  the  degeneration  is  even  more  marked, 
and  the  elaborate  architecture  of  the  tombs 
fails  to  compensate  for  the  poverty  and  mono¬ 
tony  of  their  contents. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  this  period  is  the 
gradual  substitution  of  glass  for  pottery  as 
tomb  furniture.  Painted  pottery  lingers  on  at 
first  in  the  form  of  the  vases  with  concentric 
circles,  and  then  in  various  forms,  such  as  large 
jugs  with  figures  of  women  carrying  pitchers 
affixed  to  the  neck  (Figure  VIII.),  or  decorated 
with  foliage  patterns  in  black  on  an  orange 
ground.  Even  in  Roman  tombs  there  occa¬ 
sionally  appear  vases  of  coarse  red  ware  with 
wreaths  and  other  simple  designs  painted  in 
opaque  colours,  red,  white,  and  green  ;  but 
these  are  very  rare,  and  painted  pottery  may 
be  said  to  have  died  out  by  B.C.  200.  Or, 
again,  specimens  of  the  Hellenic  black  ware 
with  reliefs  and  stamped  patterns  are  found. 
Glass  occurs  first  along  with  the  pottery  in  the 
Phoenician  amphorae  with  variegated  patterns 
(Figures  XI.  and  XII.)  ;  in  Roman  tombs  it 
assumes  a  different  form,  that  of  blown-glass 
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vessels.  ( )f  these  the  favourite  types  are  a  sort 
of  bottle  with  long  narrow  neck  and  flat  body,  and 
various  cups  (Figures  XI.  and  XII.)  and  tumblers 
^Figure  XII.)  ;  of  these  large  numbers  are  sometimes 
found  in  a  single  tomb.  The  pottery  in  Roman 
tombs  is  quite  plain,  of  coarse  or  polished  red  ware, 
consisting  of  large  wine-amphorae  with  pointed 
bases,  ordinary  jugs  and  flasks,  and  bowls.  Lamps 
are  almost  invariably  found,  of  the  usual  Roman  type, 
covered  in  and  ornamented  with  a  rosette  pattern, 
or  some  subject  such  as  Cupid  or  an  animal  in  relief. 

Such  is  a  rough  and  disjointed  sketch  of  the 
history  of  classical  art  in  Cyprus,  an  art  at  all 
times  conventional,  even  to  monotony,  yet  at  all 
times  possessing  a  special  character  and  interest  of 
its  own,  and  following  the  development  of  Greek 
art  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  though  at  a  distance 
which  increases  rather  than  diminishes,  until  the 
individuality  of  the  nation  is  merged  in  the  all- 
absorbing  dominion  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  of 
Constantinople,  only  to  be  awakened  after  the  lapse 
of  many  centuries  by  new  influences  from  the  West. 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED .) 
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THE  NEW  SACRISTY  OF  SAN  LORENZO, 
FLORENCE. 

Brunelleschi’s  church  of  San  Lorenzo  also  boasts 
two  sacristies,  the  first  or  old  sacristy  is  an  apartment 
of  great  interest  and  beauty  built  by  Brunelleschi, 
and  the  second  or  new  sacristy,  built  by  Michael 
Angelo  to  contain  the  tombs  of  the  Medici. 

This  latter  design  is  a  square  apartment  with  an 
altar  recess,  and  its  general  treatment  probably  is 
based  upon  that  of  Giuliano  San  Gallo  for  the 
sacristy  of  the  sister  church  of  Brunelleschi,  San 
Spirito,  which,  however,  is  octagon  in  plan. 

The  new  sacristy  is  and  was  always  wholly  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  purpose  of  containing  the  tombs  of 
the  Medici.  To  this  end  the  architecture  is  care¬ 
fully  adjusted,  and  the  whole  combines  with  the 
sculpture  of  the  sarcophagi  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  contrast  of  scale  in  the  orders, 
the  varied  interest  of  the  original  forms 
of  detail,  which  set  and  surround  the 
seated  figures,  are  all  indications  of  the 
artist’s  thought,  while  the  power  of 
drawing  and  forceful  severity  of  line  in 
the  design  of  the  sarcophagus  is  full  of 
expressive  strength  and  vigour,  refined, 
concentrated,  and  satisfactory,  carrying 
with  sufficient  but  sternly  graceful  ease 
the  groups  that  are  the  tours  de  force 
of  Renaissance  sculpture.  A  finer 
example  of  the  simple  power  of  a 
curved  line  of  large  sweep  and  subtle 
drawing,  than  that  which  crowns  the 
sarcophagus  and  carries  the  receiving 
figures  so  majestically  balanced,  cannot 
easily  be  cited.  The  splayed  surface? 
below,  the  supporting  trusses,  with 
delicate  scale  ornaments,  and  the  pro¬ 
files  of  the  mouldings,  make  this  small 
but  widely  known  object  worthy  of 
interest  and  study.  We  must  not  stay 
for  a  digression  upon  the  design  of 
architectural  supports  to  sculpture  so 
difficult  of  proper  treatment  and 
so  often  unsatisfactory,  whether  by 
sculptor  or  architect,  but  value  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  restrained  and  manifest 
power  of  this  instance  of  Michael 
Angelo’s  architecture. 


DETAIL  OF  NICHE,  SAN' 
LORENZO,  FLORENCE. 


PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  ALINARI  BROTHERS,  FLORENCE. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO, 
ARCHITECT. 


THE  CONSERVATORI  PALACE, 
ROME. 

A  largeness  of  scale  obtained  by  the 
employment  of  one  simple  order  and 
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entablature  for  a  building-  of 
two  stories,  is  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  group,  carried 
out  here  with  vigour  and  in¬ 
terest,  though  so  often  this 
system  has  failed  in  other 
men’s  hands.  The  marginal 
settings  to  the  pilasters  and 
entablature  forming  panels  of 
the  wall  for  the  windows  and 
openings,  is  interesting  and 
original,  the  simple  square 
form  giving  value  to  the 
decorative  features.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  the  windows  and 
lower  colonnades  are  vigorous 
and  picturesque,  while  the 
planning  of  the  whole  scheme 
is  grand  and  noble. 

It  is  amusing  to  find  that 
the  historian  critics  are  at 
cross  purposes  as  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  work,  which  one 
would  have  expected  to  satisfy 
those  who  wjould  complain  of  Michael  Angelo’s 
undue  originality  and  craving  for  effect. 

ST.  PETER’S. 

It  is  more  difficult  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter’s  to 
dispense  with  historic  methods  of  criticism  and  to 
seek  such  an  estimate  of  its  architecture  as  would 
reveal  to  us  its  designer’s  mind  than  in  the  other 
instances  of  Michael  Angelo’s  work  with  which  we 
have  been  dealing.  The  conception  of  the  id^a  of 
building  a  vast  modern  church  to  replace  the  old 
basilica  by  Julius  II.  was  stimulated,  or  originated 
maybe,  by  the  marvellous  designs  of  Michael 
Angelo  for  the  Pope’s  tomb,  and  there  with  its 
ultimate  builder  begins  the  very  long  and  interest¬ 
ing  history  of  the  process  of  the  design.  Bramante 
was  commissioned  to  design  and  build  the  church, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  when  Michael 
Angelo  was  thirty-two  (in  1506),  his  most  valuable 
and  interesting  design,  his  pupil  Raphael’s  revision 
of  it  upon  his  death,  the  short-lived  appointment  of 
the  brilliant,  but  poorly-illustrated  genius,  Baldassare 
Perruzzi,  acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries 
to  be  “  the  most  accomplished  investigator  of 
antiquity,”  followed  on  his  death  by  the  highly- 
esteemed  Antonio  San  Gallo,  each  measuring 
himself  with  the  gigantic  problems  of  proportion 
and  design,  which  would  have  proved  rocks 
of  shipwreck  to  the  designs  of  these  archi¬ 
tects,  if  any  of  them  had  obtained  a  sufficient 
opportunity  of  execution.  Nothing  considerable 
beyond  the  core  of  four  great  piers  to  carry 
a  dome,  and  the  extent  of  the  tribune,  as  well 
as  a  multitude  of  designs  and  plans,  with  a 


gigantic  and  costly  model  of  the  latest  scheme  of 
San  Gallo,  had  been  achieved  when  the  latter  died 
in  1546,  and  Michael  Angelo,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two,  was  appointed  to  design  and  carry  out  the 
building  for  the  initiation  of  which,  forty  years 
before,  the  wonder  of  his  conception  for  the  tomb 
of  Julius  II.  had  been  so  largely  responsible. 

There  is  much  that  is  characteristic  in  Michael 
Angelo’s  methods  in  dealing  with  the  existing  and 
accepted  plans  for  St.  Peter's.  Forty  years  had 
been  wasted  and  enormous  sums  spent  without 
progress.  The  Reformation  had  come  in  some 
degree  as  a  consequence  of  the  Pope’s  methods  of 
raising  money,  and  the  prestige  of  Rome  was 
suffering  from  her  apparent  incapability  of  finish¬ 
ing  the  building  which  had  been  commenced  in 
more  prosperous  times.  He  boldly  reduced  and 
compressed  the  plan,  determining  upon  a  building 
that  could  be  built,  and  in  spite  of  his  age  the 
design  was  practically  completed  in  his  lifetime, 
saving,  as  he  said,  300,000  golden  crowns  and 
fifty  years. 

The  progress  of  all  good  and  great  design  in  its 
evolution  through  complexity  to  simplicity  is  strik¬ 
ingly  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  plans  lor 
St.  Peter’s.  Bramante,  Raphael,  Peruzzi,  and  San 
Gallo,  had  each  struggled  with  the  greatness  of  the 
idea  and  the  vastness  of  the  plan,  with  the  result, 
by  the  time  that  Michael  Angelo  was  called  in,  of 
great  complexity  and  intricacy  of  scheme  ;  pictur¬ 
esqueness  abounded,  and  a  plethora  of  ideas  seemed 
destined  to  rob  the  design  of  any  real  great¬ 
ness.  The  compression  and  reduction  of  extent, 
the  broadening  and  solidifying  of  the  piers  of  the 
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dome  bv  reducing  the  span,  the  emphasising  of  the 
noble  square  line  within  the  arms  of  the  Greek 
cross  enclosing  the  dome,  all  show  that  a  masterly 
hand  was  now  determining  what  had  been  for  so 
long  indefinite. 

A  similar  grasp,  but  with  more  original  and 
important  results,  settled  the  external  design. 
Michael  Angelo’s  predecessors  had  adopted  a  scale 
derived  from  the  Colosseum,  and  piled  the  orders 
upon  each  other,  varied  and  interspersed  with 
mezzanines,  until  the  developed  effect,  when  applied 
to  an  already  complex  plan,  was  destructive  of 
harmony  in  scale,  and  size.  He  adopted  a  single 
ordinance  of  pilaster  and  entablature  for  the  whole, 
itself  the  largest  in  the  world,  exceeding  that  of 
Baalbec  by  one-fourth,  and  imparting  a  grandeur 
of  scale  harmonious  with  the  great  extent  of  the 
building,  and  gaining  an  impression  of  height  of 
the  utmost  value  to  the  design.  Each  wing  and 
projection  now  became  a  supporting  mass  to  the 
great  central  group  which  he  lifted  into  the  truly 
glorious  composition  of  basement,  peristyle,  and 
dome  which  crowns  the  building ;  and  the  comple¬ 
tion,  by  placing  four  subsidiary  domes  upon  the 


angles  of  the  square  underlying  the  Greek  cross  of 
the  plan,  is  a  simple  and  satisfactory  grouping  of- 
the  supports. 

The  form  of  the  dome  partakes  of  the  same 
quality  of  broad  strength  of  line  which  characterises 
Michael  Angelo’s  sculpture  and  drawings.  The 
form  is  not  simply  hemispherical,  but  is  pointed  as 
Brunelleschi’s  at  Florence,  though  with  a  fully 
designed  gracious  curve  and  not  the  mere  dictate 
of  constructive  necessity.  It  soars  into  the  air  and 
yet  sits  firmly  and  well  upon  the  building.  The 
view  from  the  Vatican  gardens  to  the  west  shows  it 
to  advantage,  and  comprises  most  of  Michael 
Angelo’s  work.  The  attic  of  the  main  building  is 
seen  by  its  simplicity  of  treatment  to  afford  a  broad 
table  foreground  for  the  dome,  and  the  main 
cornice  line  is  gracefully  placed  where  it  gives 
both  height  and  breadth  to  the  walling.  Comparison 
with  Bramante’s  and  San  Gallo’s  designs  for  the 
dome  will  show  how  original  and  bold  was  the 
man  who  dared  to  raise  so  vast  a  dome  so  high. 
The  Pantheon,  or  the  Temple  of  Peace,  as  it  was 
then  called,  had  enchained  the  sympathies  of 
architects,  and  faithfulness  to  the  traditions  of  the 
past  almost  made  its  low  and  use¬ 
less  external  proportion  their  ideal ; 
its  hemispherical  form  was  in  vain 
raised  on  low  peristyles,  and 
crowned  with  sprawling  lanterns, 
its  low  proportion  ruled  everything, 
and  dictated  the  employment  of 
small  subsidiary  orders  for  the 
remaining  walls  of  the  building. 
From  all  this  Michael  Angelo  shook 
himself  free,  and,  as  he  said,  raised 
the  “  Temple  of  Peace  upon  the 
Basilica  of  Maxentius,”  that  is,  to 
call  them  by  their  ancient  and 
modern  names,  the  Pantheon  upon 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

The  internal  effects  being  largely 
determined  by  the  plan  and  ordi¬ 
nance,  nothing  much  might  appear 
to  remain  to  be  said — it  being 
supposed  that  the  ordinance  is  that 
settled  by  San  Gallo,  but  the  internal 
effect  of  St.  Peter’s  is  one  of  the 
burning  questions  of  architectural 
criticism,  and  Michael  Angelo  is  so 
largely  and  unthinkingly  blamed  for 
its  supposed  defects  of  scale,  that 
we  cannot  dismiss  either  the  critics 
or  the  subject  without  consideration. 

The  charge  laid  is  usually  that 
the  scale  is  so  over  large  as  to  fail 
to  be  impressive,  and  that  time  is 
required  before  its  relation  to  the 
human  factor  of  size  can  be  realised, 
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that  from  the  Eastern  doors — the  only  public  ones — 
the  mind  grasps  a  large  building  certainly,  but  also 
a  large  disappointment — more  was  expected,  and  a 
shrinkage  of  the  ideal,  instead  of  a  magnifying 
stimulus,  is  the  first  impression.  This  is  heightened 
by  discovering  the  real  size  of  the  holy  water  stoop, 
and  by  discerning  at  length  that  a  group  of  beings 
about  the  scale  of  insects  creeping  on  the  floor  in 
the  clear  distance  are  the  cathedral  floor-sweepers. 
But  as  we  advance  towards  the  centre  of  the 
church,  all  this  want  of  impressiveness  ceases,  the 
actual  size  becomes  gradually  apparent,  and  we 


which  most  visitors  are  disappointed.  If  you 
imagine  yourself  as  entering  St.  Peter’s,  and  walk¬ 
ing  up  Maderno’s  nave  wrapped  in  thought,  as 
with  a  veil,  until  you  reach  the  real  starting  point  of 
Michael  Angelo’s  nave,  and  then  raise  your  eyes 
and  thoughts  to  what  is  before  you,  you  will  find  the 
undue  sense  of  length  gone,  and  the  first  coup  d’ oeil 
to  embrace  the  initial  curve  of  the  base  of  the 
Dome  leading  the  eye  upwards,  with  a  satisfactory 
expansion  of  scale  that  is  wonderfully  great  and 
satisfying.  This  effect  can  be,  of  course,  accurately 
judged  and  obtained  from  either  of  the  transepts 
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wonder  and  are  overwhelmed,  criticism  being 
if  in  cd  by  the  time  we  have  advanced  sufficiently 
!;w  up  the  nave  for  the  Dome  to  break  upon  the 
eye,  soaring  in  mysterious  and  complete  spacious¬ 
ness  overhead. 

Now,  P  ar  ng  in  mind  that  Michael  Angelo’s 
plan  was  that  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  equal  arms, 
for  nave,  transept,  and  tribune  alike,  and  that  his 
church  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  lengthened 
bv  two  bays  into  the  plan  of  a  Latin  Cross,  by  Carlo 
Maderno,  who  with  it.  erected  the  poor  west  front, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Michael  Angelo  avoided  if  he 
did  not  foresee  the  overstrain  of  scale  and  effect  with 


looking  north  or  south,  the  design  of  the  four  arms 
being  similar.  The  fine  and  grand  simplicity  of 
the  planning  of  the  supports  of  the  dome,  with  the 
unaffected  and  beautiful  vaults  of  the  arms  is  most 
admirable,  a  masterly  architectural  reserve  and 
breadth  characterises  them,  and  no  vice  can  be  laid 
to  their  charge  by  the  critics.  The  design  of  the 
pendentives  with  the  great  circular  panels  that  fill 
them,  and  so  satisfactorily  suggest  to  the  mind  the 
plan  of  the  Dome,  and  the  equally  simple  radiating 
panels  that  form  the  internal  decoration  of  the  Dome 
itself,  are  instances  of  masterly  simplicity  and 
directness  in  design.  No  failing  or  weak  ornamenta- 


Pulpits . 


tion  troubles  the  mind,  and,  though  our  affection 
for  Wren  and  his  beautiful  conception  of  St.  Paul’s 
need  not  be  asserted,  St.  Peter’s  excels  when  St. 
Paul’s  fails,  and,  even  waiving  comparisons,  without 
the  parent  we  should  not  have  had  the  child. 

pULPITS. 

The  Pulpit  may  be  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  church,  the  usual  place  being  at  the  side  of  the 
nave.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  south  side  is  the 
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Generally,  too,  of  late  years,  expensive  and  very 
ugly  stone  pulpits  have  been  set  up.  Of  course 
there  is  nothing  wrong  in  itself  about  a  stone 
pulpit,  but  a  wooden  one  has  these  great  advan¬ 
tages — that  it  is  warm,  smooth,  and  clean  to  the 
preacher’s  hands  ;  that  it  furnishes  a  church,  giving 
it  warmth  and  colour  ;  and  that  it  can  be  easily 
moved. 

If  an  immovable*stone  pulpit  is  to  be  set  up,  a 
small  platform  should  first  be  knocked  together, 
and  carefully  tried  in  different  positions ;  it  should 
be  moved  about  until  the  spot  is  found,  where  (i) 
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best  for  everyone  who  is  not  left-handed ;  having 
his  stronger  side  towards  the  people,  the  preacher 
is  able  to  speak  right  across  the  church  with  more 
ease  and  self-command. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  few  pulpits  are  well 
placed  or  adequately  fitted.  As  a  rule  they  are 
pushed  too  far  back  against  the  chancel,  and  too 
much  at  the  side  of  the  church.  Often  they  are 
half  under  a  pier-arch,  and  the  preacher  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  is  inaudible.  The  old  architects  seldom 
made  this  mistake  ;  they  placed  their  pulpits  well 
into  the  nave,  and  the  preacher  stood  high  enough 
to  have  a  good  command  of  his  hearers. 
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the  voice  rings  truest  and  clearest  with  least  effort; 
(2)  gesture  becomes  more  easy  and  unstrained;  (3) 
the  largest  part  of  the  congregation  can  be  seen. 
It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  same  place  will 
be  best  for  all  these  three.  In  the  case,  for  instance, 
of  a  church  with  two  aisles,  if  the  pulpit  be  brought 
well  away  from  the  pier-arches,  it  will  be  found, 
not  only  that  the  acoustics  are  much  improved,  but 
also-that  he  can  see  (and  consequently  be  seen  by) 
a  far  larger  proportion  of  those  who  sit  in  the  aisles. 
Or,  again,  in  a  church  with  no  aisles,  if,  instead  of 
the  pulpit  being  stuck  against  the  wall,  it  proj  ct 
into  the  church,  the  preacher  will  not  only  find  it 
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easier  to  speak,  but  also  to  move,  having  no  longer 
the  fear  of  hitting  the  wall. 

The  pulpit  should  not  be  east  of  the  easternmost 
row  of  seats,  but  should  project  a  row  or  two  into 
the  seats  on  its  side.  As  for  height,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  floor  of  the  pulpit  be  not  lower  than  the 
shoulders  of  the  people  when  they  are  sitting  down. 

In  the  pulpit  itself  everything  should  be  avoided 
that  tends  to  make  a  preacher  nervous  or  awkward. 
The  steps  to  the  pulpit  are  often  better  behind  out 
of  sight,  but  in  this  case  there  should  be  a  door,  or 
at  least  a  wooden  bar,  so  that  the  occupant  need 


the  hands  not  having  to  be  lifted  so  high,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  leaves  the  shelf  on  the  top  of  the 
pulpit  quite  free  for  books.  Every  pulpit  should 
have  such  a  shelf,  sloping  inwards  with  a  little 
ledge  ;  but,  if  there  is  no  rail,  it  should  be  on  the 
front  side  only.  On  the  shelf  there  should  always 
be  a  small  Bible,  a  prayer-book,  and  hymn-book, 
and  a  copy  of  the  bidding-prayer  (which  may  be 
written  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  prayer-book).  These 
books  should  not  be  too  large  to  be  put  conveni¬ 
ently  on  the  shelf,  as  anything  that  is  in  danger  of 
tumbling  over  adds  to  the  constraint  of  the 


st.  pf.ter’s,  rome  :  interior. 

not  fear  the  fate  of  Eli.  The  sides  of  the  pulpit 
-hould  not  be  so  low  down  that  the  hands  dangle 
In  Ipb  sslv  :  Englishmen  as  a  rule  find  their  hands 
rather  in  the  way,  and  they  will  speak  much  better, 
and  avoid  fingering  their  garments  much  more,  if 
they  can  rest  their  hands  quite  comfortably  on  the 
sides  of  the  pulpit.  I  would  suggest  36  to  42  in. 
as  a  convenient  height  for  men  of  average  size  ;  it 
is  best  to  err  on  the  side  of  height.  Where  the  sides 
of  the  pulpit  are  too  low,  a  round  wooden  rail  can 
easily  be  fitted  Indeed  this  is  nearly  always  a  good 
plan,  and  it  can  be  made  to  look  well  :  the  rail  gives 
a  rest  for  the  fingers,  it  makes  gesture  more  ready, 
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preacher.  They  should  be  stamped  “  Pulpit,”  and 
on  no  account  ever  be  removed. 

There  should  be  always  a  desk  for  those  who  use 
MS.  or  notes.  This  desk  should  not  be  made  of 
cheap  shaky  metal  with  thin  edges.  It  should  be 
substantial  with  rounded  edges,  that  do  not  cut  the 
hand;  it  should  be  firm,  and  readily  adjustable 
both  as  to  height  and  slope.  Metal  is  better 
for  this  purpose  than  wood.  But  here  as  else¬ 
where  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is 
nothing  particularly  ecclesiastical  or  sacred  about 
brass.  It  is  better  to  cover  it  with  a  cloth, 
but  the  Church  nowhere  orders  that  such  cloths 
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should  follow  the  colour  of  the  seasons.  The  desk 
should  look  across  to  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
church,  and  not  due  west.  A  round  hole  should  be 
made  on  the  shelf  under  the  desk,  to  hold  a  watch, 
even  if  there  is  a  clock  in  the  church  ;  for  some  men 
are  short-sighted.  The  congregation  will  be  grate¬ 
ful  if  there  is  a  clock  within  sight  of  the  pulpit.  In 
most  churches  a  plain  round  clock  on  the  west 
gallery  or  wall  will  be  best. 

If  there  is  plenty  of  room,  a  small  fixed  bench 
(not  a  movable  chair)  at  the  back  is  convenient. 
But  many  pulpits  have  not  sufficient  space  for  this. 


an  axiom  that  the  lights  should  be  turned  down 
during  the  sermon  ;  for  this  disposes  the  congre¬ 
gation  to  listen  and  not  to  stare  about,  rests  their 
eyes,  purifies  the  atmosphere,  -lessens  the  heat, 
spares  the  decorations,  and  reduces  expense. 
Therefore,  the  pulpit  must  have  an  independent 
supply  of  light  of  its  own. 

This  should  not  be  supplied  by  two  unguarded 
candles  on  the  shelf,  unless  the  preacher  is  abso¬ 
lutely  determined  to  court  martyrdom.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  when  preachers  find  themselves 
placed  so  near  the  fire,  they  take  such  care  to  avoid 
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There  should  always  be  room  enough  to  move 
about  in. 

If  there  is  a  tumbler  of  water,  it  must  be  kept  in 
an  absolutely  safe  place  ;  for  instance,  in  a  niche 
under  the  front  shelf. 

The  question  of  sounding-boards  depends  upon 
the  acoustic  properties  of  the  church.  Often  a  sort 
of  dossal  behind  the  preacher  will  be  an  assistance  ; 
it  also  serves  to  rest  the  eyes  of  the  congregation. 
A  hanging  round  the  front  of  the  pulpit,  covering 
the  sides  but  not  the  base,  may  often  hide  a 
multitude  of  architectural  sins. 

In  nothing  are  pulpits  more  badly  managed  than 
in  the  method  of  lighting.  It  may  be  laid  down  as 


it  that  they  remain  throughout  their  discourse  as 
impassive  as  statues.  When  the  candles  are 
guarded,  the  preacher  is  equally  under  restraint  ; 
for  he  is  afraid  of  breaking  the  glass,  and  the  fear 
of  being  ridiculous  makes  him  awkward.  No  candle- 
bracket  of  any  sort  or  kind  on  the  shelf,  or  within 
possible  reach  of  the  preacher,  is  tolerable. 

There  remains  another  common  alternative,  that 
of  placing  a  gas  bracket  near  the  pulpit ;  but  if  the 
pulpit  projects  sufficiently  into  the  church  the  gas¬ 
bracket  will  often  be  too  far  away,  and  in  any  case 
it  will  need  a  separate  connection. 

There  is  yet  another  grave  objection  to  it.  If 
there  is  a  gas-burner,  candle,  or  other  naked  light 
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near  the  pulpit,  it  will  be  very  trying  to  the  eyes  of 
the  congregation ;  it  will  thus  cause  them  to  look  any¬ 
where  but  at  the  preacher  (whom,  indeed,  it  often 
renders  invisible).  Besides  this,  it  generally  gives 
a  very  poor  light  for  the  notes  on  the  desk. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  flood  of  light  on  the  desk, 
and  a  clear  light  on  the  preacher,  with  no  visible 
flame  at  all.  This  can  be  easily  obtained  by  hanging 
a  lamp  over  the  pulpit.  The  lamp  should  hang 
from  a  chain,  fixed  either  to  the  roof,  or,  if  the  wall 
is  too  far  off,  to  an  iron  bracket  projecting  from  the 
wall  some  height  above.  It  should  be  suspended 
rather  in  front  of  the  preacher  and  over  the  desk  at 
such  a  height  that  it  can  just  be  reached  by  anyone 
in  the  pulpit,  which  will  be  found  to  mean  that  it 
is  well  out  of  the  way  of  the  most  violent  gesticula¬ 
tion.  A  pulley  and  chains  will  be  convenient  for 
tending  the  lamp.  This  lamp  will,  of  course,  be 
shaded.  If  a  silk  shade  is  used,  it  must  be  quite 
plain — white,  or  dark  red  or  green,  for  instance, 
lined  with  white.  But  the  best  plan  of  all  is  to 
have  a  copper  reflector  around  the  top  of  the  chimney 
with  a  copper  cup  round  the  flame  ;  in  this  way  the 
rays  of  light  are  reflected  with  clear  mellow  bright¬ 
ness  on  to  the  desk  of  the  preacher,  while  no  flame 
at  all  is  visible.  Lamps  of  this  kind  are  made  by 
Mr.  Benson,  of  New  Bond-street.  They  burn 
crystal  oil,  and  can  be  lighted  and  turned  out  as 
easily  as  gas.  They  need  to  be  lacquered,  as  other¬ 
wise  they  are  difficult  to  clean.  It  is  better  to  light 
them  before  the  sermon, 

If  architects  will  give  their  attention  to  such 
humble  matters  as  I  have  here  suggested,  the  im¬ 
possible  and  hideous  pulpits  which  disgrace  so 
many  of  our  churches  will  become  less  common. 

Percy  Dearmer. 
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Romance  in  sculpture:  nor¬ 
thern  GERMANY:  MUNSTER, 
LUBECK,  HILDESHEIM,  GOSLAR, 
LUNEBURG,  AND  BREMEN : 
LETTERPRESS  AND  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS  BY  THOMAS  R.  MACQUOID,  R.I. : 
PART  THREE. 

I  HAVE  already  shown  that  some  of  the  sculptors 
and  architects  who  employed  in  Spain  their  great 
powers  of  design,  their  gift  of 
imagination,  and  fine  executive 
skill,  were  Germans  by  birth. 
In  Germany  the  field  in  this 
direction  of  Romance  is  very 
large  ;  sculptures  and  carv¬ 
ings,  to  which  the  name  that 
heads  these  jottings  well 
applies,  abound  throughout 
the  country.  As  regards  illus¬ 
trations,  from  exigence  of 
space  I  am  only  able  to  present 
a  few  examples  which  may 
serve  as  samples  of  what  is  to 
be  seen. 

I  begin  with  North  Ger¬ 
many.  The  ancient  city  of 
Munster,  in  Westphalia,  is 
especially  interesting.  It  is 
well  known  as  the  scene  of  the 
terrible  doings  of  the  fanatic 
Anabaptists,  who  at  the  outset 
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of  the  Reformation  came  from  Holland  to  Munster, 
they  being  led  by  John  of  Leyden,  the  Tailor  king, 
who  with  Krechting  and  Knipperdolling,  his  two 
chief  associates,  ruled  the  town  during  many 
months,  till  they  were  brought  to  book  by  the 
power  of  the  Church. 

The  main  street  of  Munster,  with  its  irregular 
lines  of  picturesque  houses  and  arcades  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  is  a  characteristic 
and  striking  feature  of  the  town  and  is  in  good 
preservation.  The  Cathedral,  standing  in  the 
tree-shaded  Domplatz,  is  Romanesque  and  Gothic; 
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sowing.  There  are  also  birds  and  various  strange 
animals  ;  quaint  and  demoniac  heads  from  corbels, 
which  support  columns  between  figures  of  saints 
and  apostles  ;  all  the  subjects  being  skilfully  de¬ 
signed,  and  full  of  life  and  spirit.  In  the  Chapter 
House  are  some  notable  and  boldly-executed 
carvings. 

Behind  the  choir,  in  the  Chapel  dedicated  to 
him,  is  the  tomb  of  the  warlike  Bishop  Von  Galen, 
who  died  in  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight, 
his  epitaph  styling  him  “  Hostium  terror.”  This 
priestly  warrior,  always  at  fighting-issue  with  both 


HOUSE  OF  THE  C.ESARS, 

HILDESHEIM. 

it  was  begun  in  twelve  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  on  the  site  of  an  older  church.  The  Ana¬ 
baptists,  pernicious  destroyers  in  all  ways,  wrecked 
the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  during  their  reign 
of  terror.  The  best  portions  of  the  exterior 
are  the  South  Transept,  and  the  South  Porch. 
In  the  Vestibule  or  “  Paradise,”  as  it  is  called, 
are  some  remarkable  Romanesque  carvings  in 
stone,  forming  capitals  to  the  columns,  the 
subjects  being  various  :  hunting,  masons  at  work, 
wood-chopping,  corn-cutting,  fruit  carrying,  and 
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friends  and  foes,  maintained  an  army  of  about 
sixty  thousand  men.  On  one  occasion  when  the 
citizens  of  Munster  offended  him  he  bombarded  the 
town. 

Gothic  art  flourished  in  Westphalia  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  Lamberti- 
Kirche  is  a  beautiful  example  of  this  style  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  On  its  walls  there  used 
to  hang  the  iron  cages  in  which  were  placed 
the  bodies  of  the  three  Anabaptist  chiefs,  after 
their  execution  in  the  Great  Square  of  the  City. 
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Before  decapitation  they  were  brutally  tortured, 
during  the  space  of  an  hour,  with  red-hot  pincers. 
These  iron  cages  can  now  be  seen  in  the  disused 
Dominican  church  in  the  Saltzstrasse.  One  of  the 
windows  on  the  South  side  is  filled  with  a  Jesse- 
tree  in  stone,  and  the  tower  had  to  be  partly  taken 
down  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

The  Gothic  Rathhaus,  whose  lofty  gable  is 
original  in  its  ornamentation,  contains  the  Frieden- 
saale,  the  chamber  in  which  in  sixteen  hundred 
and  forty-eight,  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War,  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was  signed.  The 
Dutch  Master,  Terburg,  was  present,  and  painted  a 
picture  ofthis  event,  which  is  now  in  our  own  National 
Gallery,  with  portraits  of  the  assembled  notabilities. 
Those  who  are  curious  in  such  things  may  see  in 
this  Friedensaale,  the  pincers  with  which  the 
Anabaptists  were  tortured,  John  of  Leyden’s 
hand — cut  off  before  execution,  and  his  wife’s 
shoes. 

LUBECK. 

This  city  is  one  of  the  three  independent 
Hanseatic  towns  of  the  German  Empire.  It  once 
held  a  foremost  place  in  the  Hanseatic  League, 
but  it  has  passed  through  many  downward 
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vicissitudes.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
population  of  Liibeck  had  dwindled  to  a  third  of 
her  former  inhabitants ;  but  better  times  have 
come  and  she  has  now  a  population  of  from  fifty 
to  sixty  thousand,  and  her  commerce  has  revived. 

The  city  is  well  placed,  is  full  of  interest,  and 
certainly  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  old  towns 
of  Germany,  still  possessing  many  remains  of 
mediaeval  times  in  its  churches, 
towers,  gateways,  and  houses  in 
Gothic  and  Renaissance.  The 
view  outside  the  town  with  its 
towers  and  many  elegant  spires 
reflected  in  the  river  below,  is 
charmingly  picturesque,  a  view 
not  to  be  forgotten  when  seen 
about  the  time  of  sunset. 

Building  in  brick  was  largely 
practised  at  Liibeck  with  marked 
originality  and  success  The 
Marien-Kirche  is  the  most  notable 
of  the  churches,  being  a  fine 
example  of  German  brick  archi¬ 
tecture.  It  dates  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  careful 
study.  Two  western  towers,  up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  feet  square  at  the 
base,  are  surmounted  by  lofty 
spires,  and  have  an  imposing 
effect.  These  towers,  with  their 
spires,  covered  with  slates  of  an 
exquisite  green  colour,  are  nearly 
four  hundred  feet  high.  The 
interior  of  the  church  is  very 
lofty,  and  there  are  many  objects 
of  interest  throughout.  The 
carving  of  the  Burgomasters’ 
seats  is  good  and  original ;  some 

drawn  BY  thus.  r.  of  the  designs  being  exceedingly 
MAcwuoiD,  r.x.  quaint.  In  one  of  the  chapels  is 
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HUNTING  SCENE  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL,  MUNSTER. 

a  Dance  of  Death,  a  painting  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  going  quite  round  the  walls  ;  this  is 
valuable  for  costumes  of  the  period.  A  crowd 
gathers  daily,  at  noon,  in  front  of  the  famous 
clock  behind  the  High  Altar,  for  then,  as  the  bell 
strikes  the  hour,  figures  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
Electors  issue  from  the  clock  and  pass  across, 
making  as  they  pass,  a  lowly  reverence  to  the 
figure  of  our  Lord,  and  then  they  disappear. 

The  Dom  or  Cathedral  was  founded  by  Henry 
the  Lion.  The  legend  tells  that  one  day,  while 
hunting,  the  king  saw  a  noble  stag.  After  a  long 
chase  he  shot  it,  and  found  that  a  cross  grew 
between  its  horns,  and  that  a  richly  jewelled  collar 
was  round  its  neck.  Two  frescoes  on  the  south 
wall  of  the  nave  commemorate  this  tradition.  The 
first  church  was  begun  in  eleven  hundred  and 
seventy-three,  on  the  spot  where  the  stag  appeared 
to  Henry,  and  it  was  finally  completed  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  building  is  mainly  of 
brick.  The  choir  screen  is  a  fine  example  of  wood¬ 
carving  of  the  early  German  school  ;  the  figures, 
which  are  coloured,  of  Evangelists,  &c.,  being 
especially  good. 

The  most  valuable  work  of  Art  in  this  Cathedral 
is  the  winged  altar-piece,  a  double  triptych  by 
Mending,  now  in  the  Greveraden  Chapel.  It  has 
a  double  set  of  shutters  ;  the  outer  pair  repre¬ 
senting  the  Annunciation  are  in  grisaille.  On  the 
inner  shutters  are  painted,  life  size,  St.  Blasius,  St. 
John,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Egidius,  all  very  rich  in 
colour.  The  picture  itself  represents  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  with  several  scenes  from  the  Passion  and 
the  Resurrection  in  the  background.  In  colour, 
composition,  and  expression  this  picture  is  marvel¬ 
lous,  being  in  excellent  preservation.  It  is  not 
signed,  but  is  dated  1491. 

I  here  is  in  the  Breite  Strasse,  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  curious  house  called  the  Ship-owners 
Guild-house,  the  interior  of  which  has  scarcely 
been  touched.  In  the  Hall  are  several  quaint  and 
delicate  carvings  ;  models  of  famous  Liibeck  ships, 
and  bronze  chandeliers  hang  from  the  open 
timbered  roof. 

Also  in  the  Breite  Strasse  is  the  house  of  the 


Kaufleute  Compagnie,  and  here,  in  the 
Fredenhagen  room,  are  many  exquisite 
carvings,  in  wood  and  alabaster,  of 
Scriptural  subjects.  These  carvings 
were  executed  in  fifteen  hundred  and 
eighty-five. 

In  the  disused  church  of  St.  Katharine 
is,  or  was  when  I  was  there,  a  museum 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  among 
which  is  a  spirited  life-size  carving  in 
wood  of  St.  George,  the  dragon,  and 
the  Lady.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
“  go  ”  in  this  quaint  group  ;  one  almost 
fancies  the  blow  from  St.  George’s  sword  is  about 
to  fall  on  the  snarling  “worme”  beneath  him.  St. 
Katharine’s  is  a  beautiful  fourteenth  century  church, 
and  it  ought  to  be  again  used  for  worship. 

On  market  days  the  scene  in  the  great  square  of 
Liibeck  is  full  of  life  and  colour.  The  women  wear 
little  straw  bonnets,  with  long  blue  and  green  ribbon 
loops  at  the  back. 

The  Rathhaus  is  close  to  the  Marienkirche,  in 
the  corner  of  the  Market  square  next  to  Breite 
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Strasse.  It  is  a  curious  Gothic  brick  building, 
very  quaint  in  appearance,  being  partly  covered 
with  green  and  red  bricks,  with  Renaissance 
additions.  One  of  these  additions  is  an  outside  stair¬ 
case,  on  the  Breite  Strasse,  elaborately  and  delicately 
carved  with  figures,  masks  and  ornament.  In  the 
War  Chamber  is  some  very  good  carving,  and  a 
mantelpiece,  late  sixteenth  century.  Under  the 
North  end  of  the  Rathhaus  is  the  Rathskeller 
(1443),  now  used  as  a  restaurant  ;  its  fine 
vaulted  roof  still  being  in  good  preservation.  There 
is  a  Gothic  fountain  in  the  Market-place  decorated 
with  statues  of  Henry  the  Lion,  Adolf  the  Second, 
Frederick  the  Second,  and  the  Emperor  Bar- 
barossa.  The  Holstenthor  and  the  Burgthor  are 
two  remarkable  mediaeval  gateways  of  the  town. 

HILDESHEIM. 

% 

Hildesheim  may  be  called  the  city  of  Bishop 
Bernward,  a  very  different  ecclesiastic  from  the 
warlike  Von  Galen  of  Munster  ;  Bernward  was  a 
great  Art-lover,  and,  according  to  tradition,  a  capable 
Art-worker.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
at  his  instance,  and  under  his  superintendence,  many 
important  buildings  were  erected  in  his  town ;  and  he 


had  the  making  of  some  beautiful  objects  in  bronze, 
notably  the  gates  in  the  Cathedral,  the  Column, 
and  the  fine  candelabrum.  He  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
centuries.  Romanesque  art  flourished  in  Hildes¬ 
heim  ;  St.  Michael’s  church,  founded  by  Bernward, 
and  St.  Godehard’s  rank  among  the  finest 
Romanesque  churches  in  Germany.  Bishop 
Bernward’s  tomb  is  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Michael’s. 
The  many  curious  old  Renaissance  houses,  their 
faqades  richly  decorated  with  wood-carvings,  are 
also  well  worth  seeing. 

The  great  square  with  its  crumbling  old  fountain 
is  almost  sur- 
rounded  by 
ancient  .buildings 
some  of  which  are 
the  arcaded  Rath¬ 
haus  (1443) ;  the 
Templar  Haus, 
with  its  oriel  and 
corner  turrets ;  the 
Guildhaus  of  the 
butchers  (Kno- 
chen  -  hauer-Amt- 
haus)  1529,  be¬ 
neath  which  one 
enters  the  square, 
and  which  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  finest 
timber  building  in 
Germany,  its  carv¬ 
ings  being  wonder¬ 
fully  delicate;  and 
the  Wedelkind- 
haus  1598.  There 
are  also  other 
carved  fronts  of 
houses  in  the 
streets,  which  are 
charming.  The 
carvings  of  figures 
in  low  relief,  are, 
in  many  instances, 
representations  of 
the  Virtues,  &c., 
in  the  form  of  re¬ 
clining  figures 
with  their  names 
carved  in  gold  on 
a  label  beside 
them.  We  see 
Faith,  Hope,  Love, 

Justice,  Temper¬ 
ance,  Prudence, 

Fortitude,  Gram¬ 
mar  and  Music, 
with  various  arts 
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and  sciences.  The  figures  are  frequently  painted 
in  bright  colours  which  somewhat  mar  the  breadth 
of  effect  ;  when,  however,  the  tints  tone  down  with 
age  and  exposure  this  rawness  disappears. 

Bishop  Bernward’s  bronze  doors,  already  spoken 
of,  in  the  Cathedral,  contain  sixteen  bas-reliefs  of 
Scriptural  subjects.  There  is  also  a  very  effective 
piece  of  work  in  the  shape  of  a  bronze  font  of  the 
twelfth  century,  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  and 
supported  by  four  figures,  representing  the  rivers  of 


ornamented  Renaissance  stone  building  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  with  statues  of  Roman 
emperors  on  the  faqade,  and  medallions  in  relief. 
Hildesheim  is  altogether  a  very  interesting  old  town, 
especially  to  an  architect. 

GOSLAR. 

Goslar-am-Hartz,  founded  early  in  the  tenth 
century,  once  a  free  Imperial  City,  has  long 
ago  fallen  from  its  high  estate ;  but  it  is  still 


Paradise.  The  gilt  shrine  of  St.  Godehard  is  also 
here,  date  early  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
treasury  is  rich  in  old  church  plate  and  other 
objects  of  interest. 

fhe  natural  wonder  of  Hildesheim  is  in  the 
cloisters,  against  the  cathedral  wall,  a  rose-tree 
over  thirty  feet  high,  and  reputed  to  be  eight 
hundred  years  old  ;  each  year’s  growth  being  noted 
and  marked  by  a  label. 

Ihe  House  of  the  Emperors  is  a  richly 


interesting  for  its  picturesque  old  houses  and 
other  buildings.  It  was  at  one  time  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  German  Emperor*.  The  most 
imposing  in  appearance  of  the  old  buildings  is  the 
Kaiserworth,  in  the  market-place.  This  was  a 
Guild-house,  built  for  the  merchants,  and  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Eight 
figures  of  German  Emperors  in  armour,  bearing  a 
sword  in  one  hand  and  the  orb  in  the  other, 
carved  in  oak  and  coloured,  decorate  the  front,  as 
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LUNEBURG  AND  BREMEN. 

Liineburg  is  not  visited  as  much  as 
it  deserves  to  be  by  the  traveller  in 
North  Germany.  It  is  interesting,  and 
retains  many  of  its  ancient  features,  build¬ 
ings  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen¬ 
turies  remaining  to  attest  its  former 
importance.  Within  the  Rathhaus  is  a 
veritable  museum  of  fine  carving,  tapestry, 
stained  glass,  &c.  In  its  Rathstube,  or 
Council  chamber,  date  fifteen  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  is  some  beautiful  wood  carving 
by  Albert  von  Soest,  displaying  rare  fancy 
and  great  executive  skill.  There  is  a 
curious  enamelled  relic-box,  on  which  the 
burghers  of  Liineberg  placed  a  thumb 
when  required  to  take  an  oath. 

Compared  with  the  towns  I  have  been 
dealing  with,  Bremen  is  modern,  yet  there 
are  in  it  enough  of  old-world  remains  to 
proclaim  its  former  importance.  In  the 
busy  market-place  is  the  early  fifteenth 
century  Rathhaus,  in  some  portions  Gothic. 

The  Renaissance  faqade  on  the  south  was 
put  up  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  is  elaborately  decorated  with  quaint 
ornament  and  statues.  Opposite  the 
Rathhaus  stands  the  Roland-saule,  a  khafra. 


will  be  seen  by  the  illustration. 
It  is  highly  picturesque.  It  is 
now  used  as  a  hotel. 

The  Rathhaus,  a  Gothic  building 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  stands  at 
right  angles  to  the  Kaiserworth, 
and  contains  paintings  by  Albert 
Durer’s  master,  Wohlgemuth.  In 
the  hall  hangs  a  very  quaint 
chandelier.  Among  other  curio¬ 
sities,  is  a  cage  in  which  shrews 
of  the  town  of  Goslar  were  con¬ 
fined  by  way  of  punishment.  The  Huldigung 
chamber  was  used  by  the  Emperors,  when  they 
resided  at  the  Kaiserhaus,  which  still  stands 
outside  Goslar. 

The  carved  Balcony  illustrated  is  in  the  courtyard 
of  an  old  house  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  When 
I  was  there  this  courtyard  was  gay  with  flowers  ; 
pear-trees  were  on  the  walls  laden  with  fruit. 

The  huge  round  tower  called  the  Zwinger  is  a 
notable  feature  of  GoGar.  It  stands  on 
the  ramparts  and  formed  part  of  the  outer 
defences.  Its  walls  are  said  to  be  twenty 
feet  thick.  The  view  of  Goslar  from  the 
hill  of  the  Rammelsberg  is  very  remark¬ 
able.-  In  many  of  the  streets  sentences 
from  the  Bible  are  carved  in  Gothic  letters 
on  the  beams  in  the  house-fronts. 


rude  stone  statue  eighteen  feet  high,  put  up  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  a  symbol  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  and  other  civic  rights  and  privileges. 
The  figure  rests  his  left  hand  on  his  belt,  and  his 
right  hand  grasps  a  sword.  The  head  and  hand 
of  a  criminal  lie  at  his  feet. 

The  arts  in  ancient  egypt  : 

WRITTEN  BY  THE  REV.  W.  J. 
LOFTIE,  B.A.  :  PART  TWO. 

In  addition  to  the  pyramids,  great  and 
small,  many  buildings  engage  our  attention 
in  the  cemeteries  of  Memphis.  They  are  chiefly 
tombs,  but  we  have  also  some  scanty  rem¬ 
nants  of  temples.  Every  pyramid  had  on  its 
eastern  side  a  temple.  For  the  most  part  they 
have  utterly  vanished,  but  the  sites  of  some  may 
be  identified  by  the  heaps  of  broken  stones. 
Adjoining  the  pyramid  of  Mydoum,  Mr.  Pet  te 
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found  the 
temple  in 
which  hon- 
o  u  r  was 
offered  to 
Seneferu, 
thousands  of 
years  after 
that  king’s 
death.  There 
is  a  remark¬ 
able  absence 
of  sculptured 
or  painted 
decoration 
in  these 
buildings, 
but  so  few 
remain  in 
any  condi¬ 
tion  that  we 
cannot argue 
from  what 
may  be  only 
a  coinci¬ 
dence.  A 
tomb  built  of 
immense 
blocks  of  red 
granite  and 
of  alabaster, 
has  been 
found  near 
that  remark¬ 
able  rock 
which  at  a 

much  later  date  was  fashioned  into  the  likeness 
of  a  human  headed  lion,  but  the  Sphinx  and 
the  tomb  are  connected  only  by  the  accident 
of  propinquity.  Prom  the  tomb,  which  contains 
a  series  of  chambers  arranged  as  if  for  burial 
places,  a  sloping  causeway  leads  up  to  the  temple 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  second  pyramid.  More 
interesting  by  far  are  the  monuments  of  the 
members  of  the  courts  of  Seneferu  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  At  Mydoum  they  are  built  of  unburnt 
brick  with  stone  doorways.  Piverywhere  we  see 
sculptured  pictures,  carefully  coloured  —  every¬ 
where,  that  is,  except  where  marauding  Arabs, 
tourists,  and,  above  all,  the  emissaries  of  the  French 
authorities  of  the  Gizeh  Museum,  who  should  have 
known  better,  have  obliterated  them.  As  among 
the  oldest  remains  of  the  kind  yet  discovered, 
these  representations  of  everyday  life — perhaps 
5000  years  before  the  Christian  era — were  of 
transcendant  interest.  Rahetep,  the  crown  prince, 
was  buried  in  the  tomb  nearest  to  his  father’s 
pvramid,  and  by  him  his  wife,  the  lady  Nefert,  the 


STATUE  OF 
NEFERT. 


NOW  IN  THE  GIZEH 
MUSEUM. 


king’s  cousin ;  their  life-like  statues  are  in  the 
Museum.  At  a  little  distance  is  the  tomb  of 
Nefermat,  a  great  lord  of  the  court,  and  near  it 
that  of  his  wife,  both  being  members  of  the  Royal 
Family.  Nefermat’s  possessions  are  fully  set  forth. 
Long  processions  of  men  and  women  bring  produce 
from  his  farms.  The  animals  are  pictured  in  life¬ 
like  reliefs  and  wall  paintings,  and  among  them 
were  the  little  flock  of  pasturing  geese  still  pre¬ 
served  at  Gizeh  in  the  first  room  of  the  Museum. 
Nefermat  was  also  seen  catching  wild  fowl  and 
netting  fish,  and  presenting  them  to  his  wife,  Atet. 


STATUE  OF 
RAHETEP. 


NOW  IN  THE  GIZEH 
MUSEUM. 


These  pictures  at  Mydoum 
were  produced  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  manner.  The  stones 
were  divided  into  slightly 
recessed  squares  and  the 
coloured  plaster,  painted 
in  a  kind  of  fresco,  adhered 
to  the  walls,  kept  in  its 
place  by  the  recesses, 
which,  in  fact,  were  in¬ 
visible  till  the  painted 
plaster  had  been  hacked 
away.  This  method  of 
securing  permanence 
occurs  again  but  very 
rarely  in  Egypt,  and  was 
probably  only  thought 
necessary  under  certain 
circumstances  of  surface 
and  slope. 

The  statues  are  of  white 
limestone  coloured.  That 
of  Rahetep  is  nearly  nude, 
a  kind  of  kilt  only  hanging 
from  the  waist.  Nefert 
wears  an  inner  chemise  of 
a  white  material  over 
which  is  a  dress,  also 
white,  of  a  different,  perhaps  a  more  substantial, 
texture.  The  complexion  of  the  prince  is  pale 
coffee  colour,  that  of  the  princess  much  lighter. 
Both  have  crystal  eyes,  with  apparently  bronze 
pupils  and  dark  eye-lashes.  The  effect  is  mar¬ 
vellously  life-like.  Two  very  inferior  examples 
of  the  portrait  statues  of  this  period  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  a  few,  one  of  them  very  good, 
in  the  Louvre,  but  to  see  a  large  number  we  must 
go  to  Cairo. 


io5 

On  the  pyramid  plat¬ 
form  a  few  tombs  of  this 
early  period  were  opened 
many  centuries  ago,  and 
some  more  by  Mariette 
and  his  successors.  Some 
have  been  completely 
destroyed,  but  others  re¬ 
main  fairly  perfect,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  by 
influential  English  officials 
and  travellers  to  preserve 
them.  The  Arabs  class 
them  by  their  sculptures. 
We  are  shown  the  Tomb 
of  Trees,  where  the  roof 
is  formed  of  the  trunks  of 
palms,  sculptured  in  the 
limestone  rock.  On  the 
same — the  northern  side 
of  the  platform,  is  also  the 
Tomb  of  Trades,  where 
we  see  representations  of 
workmen  with  the  tools 
used  in  their  various  em¬ 
ployments,  including  sacri¬ 
ficial  knives  and  the  blue 
steel  bars  on  which  they 
were  sharpened.  In  the  Tomb  of  Numbers,  which 
is  excavated  in  the  rocky  cliff  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  Khafra-anch,  probably  a  son  of 
Pharaoh  Khafra,  or  Cephrenes,  is  represented  with 
his  wife  counting  his  flocks,  the  numbers  being 
very  plainly  carved.  Either  the  sculptor  thought 
to  flatter  Khafra-anch  by  exaggerating  the  numbers, 
or  the  whole  scene  represents  something  which  is 
to  take  place  in  the  next  world.  No  fewer  than 
five  thousand  head  of  cattle,  asses,  goats  and  sheep 
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SHERY  AND  HIS  WIFE. 


NOW  IN  THE  ASHMOLEAN  MUSEUM. 
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SCARAB  OF  KA-NEB  : 
THIRD  DYNASTY. 


SCARAB  OF  CHEOPS  (KHU-FU)  : 
FOURTH  DYNASTY. 


SCARAB  OF  SESUSER : 
THIRD  DYNASTY. 


are  enumerated.  More  than  one  hundred  tombs  of 
this  kind  and  of  those  which  are  built  of 
enormous  blocks  of  limestone  are  situated  close  to 
the  pyramids.  In  each  of  them  before  they  were 
despoiled  were  statues,  portraits  of  the  deceased, 
and  great  coffins  of  granite.  Of  those  which  have 
been  removed  to  the  museum,  the  finest  is  that  of 
Khufu-anch,  which  was  found  by  Mariette  in  a 
tomb  at  the  south-east  side  of  the  pyramid  of 
Cheops.  A  cast  of  this  sarcophagus  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  represents  a  house;  we  see 
the  rollers  of  the  windows  in  two  stories,  the 
front  door,  the  two  ends,  all  carefully  sculptured  to 
show  exactly  the  wooden  house  in  which  Khufu- 
anch  resided.  He  was,  according  to  the  inscription, 
architect  in  charge  of  the  royal  buildings  and  priest 
of  the  sacred  bull  as  well  as  of  Isis,  represented  in  the 
form  of  a  cow.  He  may  have  designed,  or  at  least 
superintended  the  building  of,  the  Great  Pyramid. 

The  monument  of  Shery,  at  Oxford,  a  fragment 


being  in  the  British  Museum,  and  another  portion 
at  Gizeh,  was  brought  to  England  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  by  a  clergyman  named  Huntingdon, 
who  had  travelled  in  the  East.  It  is  of  the  greater 
interest,  as  it  shows  us  examples  of  writing  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  Second  Dynasty,  and  must  be 
reckoned  the  oldest  monument  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

But  the  finest  example  of  the  skill  of  these  old 
sculptors  is  to  be  seen  in  the  statue  of  Khafra  at 
Gizeh,  of  which  also  a  cast  is  in  our  national 
collection  in  Bloomsbury.  Whether  we  consider 
the  hardness  of  the  diorite  in  which  it  is  carved, 
the  ease  combined  with  dignity  of  the  sitter,  the 
delicacy  of  the  details,  the  hovering  hawk,  or  the 
hieroglyphic  inscription,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  such  royal  portrait  has  ever 
been  made  since.  This  and  eight  other  statues  of 
the  same  king  were  found  in  fragments  in  a  wall  in 
the  mysterious  building  near  the  sphinx,  which  is 
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WOODEN  STATUE  OF  RA-EM-KA. 

sometimes  called  a  temple  and  sometimes  a  tomb. 

Mariette  thus  describes  the  portrait  of  Khafra  : — 

“The  king  is  seated,  his  hand  resting  on  his  knees  ; 
a  falcon,  perched  on  the  back  of  the  throne, 
envelops  the  head  with  its  wings — Ra  protecting 
his  son,  the  Pharaoh.  One  asks  how  the  Egyptian 
artists  were  able  to  model  with  such  ease  in  a 
material  so  intractable  under  the  chisel  as  diorite  ; 
but  all  the  details  of  the  knees  and  the  chest  are 
rendered  with  marvellous  fidelity  and  vigour.  A 
fine  expression  of  combined  calmness  and  strength 
characterises  the  features.”  The  statue  is  5ft.  yin. 
in  height,  which  would  answer  to  a  little  over  6ft. 
in  a  standing  figure.  At  Gizeh  it  is  placed  upon  a 
lofty  pedestal,  almost  alone  in  a  large  hall,  by 
which  the  effect  is  greatly  enhanced. 

Next  in  importance  to  these  is  a  wooden  figure 
of  which  an  excellent  cast  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  discovered  by  Mariette  at 
Sakkara,  and  represents  Ra-em-ka,  who,  the 
workmen  thought,  looked  like  a  village  sheykh.  ‘  portrait  statue  in  the  gizeh  museum. 


In  the  same  tomb  was  part  of  the 
statue  of  Ra-em-ka’s  wife,  also  of 
wood,  but  inferior  as  a  work  of  art. 

The  discoverer  says  of  Ra-em-ka: — 

“  There  is  nothing  more  striking 
than  this  image,  apparently  still 
living,  of  a  personage  who  must 
have  died  six  thousand  years  ago.” 

The  crystal  eyes  are  full  of  expres-  scarab  of 
sion.  KHU-NEB. 

No  gold  ornaments  of  this  early 
period,  nor  any  fragments  of  linen,  papyrus  or  cloth, 
have  descended  to  us.  Some  of  the  male  statues 
are  adorned  with  representations  of  necklaces,  and 
other  jewellery,  and  our  knowledge  is  wholly 
due  to  such  sculptures  as  those  in  the  Tomb  of 
Trades  at  Gizeh  or  in  that  of  Thy  at  Sakkarah, 
supplemented  by  the  scarabs  and  beads  bearing 
names  of  which  our  collection  in  Bloomsbury  is 
probably  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  scarabs  at 
Gizeh  are  said  to  have  been  stolen  some  years  ago. 
Whether  they  were  actually  stolen  or  not  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  ;  but,  whereas  under 
Mariette,  they  were  the  first  collection  to  be 
arranged  chronologically,  that  arrangement  is  now 
to  be  seen  at  the  Louvre,  the  Turin  Museum,  and 
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nothing  has  been  found  which  bears  an  early 
inscription,  and,  except  for  a  few  tomb-pictures,  we 
know  little  as  to  the  skill  in  ceramics  of  the 
pyramid  builders. 

After  the  great  days  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Dynasties,  the  arts  rapidly  declined.  Whether  this 
was  from  poverty,  from  warfare,  or  from  any  other 
cause  of  the  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Now  and 
then,  down  to  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty,  a  good 
piece  of  work  was  turned  out ;  but  the  even  excel¬ 
lence,  the  sus¬ 
tained  effort 
of  such  a 
building  as 
the  tomb  of 
Thy,  sculp¬ 
tured  under 
Neferkara 
and  Ra-en- 
user,  of  the 
Fifth  Dy¬ 
nasty,  is  no 
longer  to  be 
seen.  The 
passages  in 
the  interior  of 
the  pyramid 
of  Unas  are 
covered  with 
long  extracts 
from  the  Book 
of  the  Dead, 
sothatwriting 
had  by  that 
time  been 
largely  used, 
probably  on 
papyrus.  A 
few  f  r  a  g- 
ments  of  this 
date  have 
been  found. 
The  art  every¬ 
where  is  in  a 
state  of  decay, 
and  the  in¬ 
clination  in 
figure  subjects 
is  towards  a  stiffness,  a  rigid  observance  of  the 
canons  of  proportion,  from  which  the  work  of  the 
earlier  period  was  entirely  free.  Of  the  early  time, 
very  few  examples  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  be¬ 
cause  the  laws  as  to  antiquities  are  so  administered 
in  modern  Egypt,  that  the  people  who  chance  to  find 
sculptures  make  haste  to  break  them  up  for  road 
metal,  or  otherwise  put  them  out  of  sight,  lest  penal¬ 
ties  should  be  exacted  by  the  Museum  authorities. 


Berlin,  as  well  as  in  Bloomsbury.  The  great  value 
of  such  a  display  is  of  course  in  its  being 
historical.  But  in  the  fabric  of  one  of  these 
amulets,  we  are  able  to  recognise  the  pro¬ 
ficiency  of  the  age  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus,  the 
seven  or  eight  examples  of  one  little  blue  scarab, 
which  looks  as  if  it  was  carved  in  turquoise,  bear 
the  name  of  Khufu  and  are  of  great  rarity.  Four 
are  in  America,  but  there  are  none  in  any  European 
collection  except  the  British  Museum,  where  three 
are  preserved. 

They  teach  us 
that  the  age 
of  good  work¬ 
manship  and 
fine  glaze 
reached  per¬ 
fection  under 
Khufu  and 
gradually  de¬ 
clined  again, 
until,  under 
the  last  kings 
of  the  Sixth 
Dynasty, 
form  and 
finish,  colour 
and  glaze  are 
found  to  have 
waned,  and 
are  no  more 
to  be  seen  be¬ 
fore  the  great 
days  of  the 
Twelfth  Dy¬ 
nasty.  These 
amulets  were 
generally 
carved  in 
steatite,  a  soft 
stone,  easily 
worked.  The 
glaze  gave 
them  hard¬ 
ness  and  a 
suitable  piece 
of  stone  took 
and  retained 

the  colour  for  thousands  of  years.  Some  examples 
of  the  time  of  Khafra  and  his  immediate  successors 
of  the  Fourth  Dynasty  retain  the  glaze  after  the 
colour  has  vanished ;  while  those  of  the  time  of 
Pepy  of  the  Sixth  appear  to  be  simply  rough 
brown  stones,  uncouth  in  form,  and  inscribed  with 
almost  illegible  hieroglyphs. 

The  pottery  is  another  criterion  of  the  state  of 
art  in  any  age.  Great  heaps  of  sherds  exist  at 
Gizeh,  and  in  many  other  places  ;  but  so  far, 
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How  the  period  of  decay  set  in  we  can  easily 
guess.  First,  as  we  see  in  the  great  monuments  of 
Meri,  Ptah-hetep,  Sabu,  and  other  great  men  of  the 
time,  a  kind  of  lassitude  may  be  observed.  The 
artist  was  more  often  content  with  work  that  did 
not  give  him  too  much  trouble,  and  in  scarabs  the 
decline  of  art  is  especially  marked.  But  besides 
these  evidences  of  aesthetic  weakness,  we  see 
evidence  also  of  civil  strife  and  confusion.  One 
Pharaoh  no  longer  reigned  over  the  land.  The 
monarchy  was  divided,  and  we  have  the  names  of 
whole  dynasties  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  who 
left  no  memorials  worthy  of  note,  and  under  whom 


cannot  pass  by  the  statue  of  the  Sphinx,  to  which 
Mariette  and  other  authorities  have  attributed  the 
highest  antiquity.  Geologically  speaking,  it  is  as 
old  as  Egypt  itself,  but  in  the  state  in  which  it  now 
appears,  it  has  not  been  traced  further  back  than 
the  reign  of  Thothmes  IV.,  or  about  1530  B.C. 
Similar  rocks  are  common  on  the  Nile  as  far  as  the 
limestone  formation  extends.  Some  of  them  are 
more  like  a  gigantic  head  than  this  one.  It  must 
always  have  been  a  remarkable  object  here  among 
the  tombs.  Thothmes  one  day  took  his  siesta  in 
its  shadow  and  dreamed  that  it  spoke  to  him.  He, 
we  may  be  sure,  had  it  carved  into  the  semblance 
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the  great  arts  of  the  previous  ages  were  lost  and 
forgotten. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  here  that  even  in  these 
troubled  times,  some  skill  was  occasionally  shown. 
Linen  weaving  was  improved  by  slow  degrees.  The 
arch  was  invented,  and  occasionally  occurs  in 
buildings  of  brick.  Glass  seems  to  have  been  in 
use,  but  rarely,  before  the  age  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty,  to  which  we  must  look  for  the  next 
revival.  One  art  only  seems  to  have  flourished, 
though  languidly.  Writing  became  more  widely 
known,  and  we  have  fragments,  and  sometimes 
considerable  inscriptions,  like  that  on  granite  of 
Una,  who  was  a  warlike  official  under  Teta,  Papy, 
and  Mer-en-Ra,  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty. 

In  the  first  great  period  of  Egyptian  art,  we 


of  a  human  head  and  face.  The  long  back  and 
the  paws  were  an  afterthought.  The  site  of  the 
back  had  already  been  used  for  a  tomb.  The  paws, 
as  we  see,  were  built  up  with  small  stones  by  the 
Romans.  Mariette  found  an  inscription  relating  to 
it,  and,  not  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
writing  and  allusions — in  which  Khufu  is  mentioned 
— belong  at  the  earliest  to  the  time  of  Necho  or 
Hophra,  founded  on  it  a  wonderful  structure  of 
guess-work  and  theory.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Sphinx  is  not  mentioned  or  represented  by  a  figure 
before  the  time  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  ;  in 
fact,  the  gods  are  mentioned  by  name,  and  even 
“Ra” — in  later  time  denoted  by  a  disk — is  spelt 
out  with  the  alphabetical  signs  for  R  and  A. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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ILD  BIRD  LIFE  IN  LONDON  : 
WRITTEN  BY  R.  B.  LODGE: 
ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHS  BY  THE  AUTHOR: 
CONCLUDED  :  PART  TWO. 


In  the  most  central  park  in  London — St.  James’ 
— several  pairs  of  perfectly  wild  dabchicks  or  little 
grebes  nest  regularly  every  year,  arriving  each 
spring  frofn  their  winter  quarters  for 
that  purpose.-  These  quaint  and  interest¬ 
ing  little  visitors,  though  they  have  found 
out  that  there  is  safety  for  them  in  such 
a  locality,  nevertheless  are  very  wary, 
and  dive  at  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
being  watched ;  they  make  a  floating 
nest  of  weeds,  attached  or  anchored  to 
some  overhanging  branch,  either  by  the 
island  or  in  some  secluded  corner,  re¬ 
moved  from  the  traffic  of  the  public 
paths.  After  the  young  are  hatched, 
the  mother  bird,  when  alarmed  from  the 
nest,  will  dive,  taking  her  young  brood 
tucked  under  her  wings,  and  after  the 
second  brood  are  hatched  the  young  of 
the  first  brood  will  assist  the  parents  in 
feeding  their  younger  brothers  and 
sisters.  All  the  grebes  are  in  the  habit 
of  covering  up  their  eggs,  on  leaving  the 
nest,  with  wet  water-weeds  fetched  up 
from  the  bottom.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
partly  for  the  sake  of  concealment,  the 
eggs  being,  when  first  laid,  pure  white, 
though  soon  they  get  dirty  looking  and 
discoloured ;  but  the  chief  use  seems  to 
be  the  heat  which  is  caused  by  the 
fermentation  of  this  mass  of  wet  vegeta¬ 
tion,  assisting  considerably  in  incubating 
the  eggs. 

Waterhens  also  nest  in  numbers 
among  the  reeds  and  sedges,  and  here 
lay  aside  much  of  their  usual  timidity, 
feeding  along  the  banks  and  in  the 


water  with  the  pinioned  waterfowl,  which  are  kept 
in  a  state  of  confinement.  Charming  little  natural 
pictures  can  be  seen  as  the  young  waterhens  follow 
their  parents,  and  run  along  the  big  floating  leaves 
of  the  water-lilies,  snapping  at  the  gnats  and  little 
insects  basking  in  the  hot  sun  or  dancing  over  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Some  years  ago  when  the  long-continued  frost 
and  snow  brought  so  many  gulls  of  different  kinds 
up  the  Thames,  the  hospitality  then  shown  them 
in  their  distress  was  so  appreciated  that  every  year 
brings  hundreds  of  them  to  revisit  the  parks  and 
river.  They  are  chiefly  black-headed  gulls,  in 
winter  plumage,  of  course,  without  the  black  hoods, 
which  are  only  assumed  in  the  breeding  season. 
One  frosty  morning  last  November  there  must  have 
been  quite  200  of  these  graceful  visitors  standing 
on  the  ice  in  St.  James’  Park,  while  others  were 
circling  round  and  round  overhead. 

While  mentioning  the  birds  in  St.  James’  Park, 
the  cormorants  are  worth  noticing,  although  they  are 
not,  of  course,  wild  birds.  They  were  brought  as 
young  ones  from  their  nest  in  the  Fame  Islands 
some  years  ago,  and  for  two  successive  seasons 
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have  nested  on  the  rockvvork  placed  for  them  in 
the  middle  of  their  part  of  the  lake,  which  is 
divided  off  for  their  use.  This  year  they  hatched 
one  young  bird,  which,  however,  did  not  live  long. 
Like  all  the  other  birds  here,  they  look  to  be  in  the 
most  perfect  plumage  and  condition,  and  do  credit 
to  the  care  bestowed  on  them  by  the  keeper,  who 
resides  in  a  picturesque  cottage  on  the  island  in  the 
midst  of  his  feathered  charges. 

The  ubiquitous  sparrow  must  not  be  omitted  from 
any  list  of  London  birds,  familiar  to  all  he  is  as  he  chirps 
contentedly  among  the  blackened  tiles,  and 
squabbles  excitedly  over  every  crumb  of  food. 
They  soon  find  any  locality  where  food  is  plentiful, 
and  swarm  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  all  the 
parks,  and  also  in  the  railway  stations  and  docks, 
and  among  the  lighters  and  barges  on  the  river  and 
canals.  Though  so  comparatively  dull  in  plumage, 
and  almost  despised  by  all,  they  yet  enliven  many 
dingy  streets  and  squalid  courts,  which,  without 
their  presence,  would  be  bereft  entirely  of 
feathered  life. 

The  dwellers  in  the  suburbs  have  a  much  larger 
and  more  varied  list  of  birds,  at  any  rate  in  the 
summer,  most  of  the  summer  migrants  visiting 
the  fields  and  copses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
London;  and  at  the  extreme  limits  of  the  postal 
district  of  London  nearly  all  the  commoner  small 
birds  are  to  be  found  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
-wallows  and  martins  wheel  on  untiring  wings  over 
the  suburban  meadows  and  ponds,  and  build  their 
mud  nests  on  the  houses,  and  the  robin  is  a  constant 
visitor  to  the  gardens,  building  in  close  proximitv 
to  the  house  and  taking  a  friendly  interest  in  all 
the  gardening  operations  ;  the  blue  tits  do  their 
best  to  keep  the  apple  and  other  fruit  trees  clear 
of  insect  pests  and  flock  to  the  sunflowers  in  the 
autumn,  hanging  head  down  to  the  drooping  seed- 
heads  until  they  have  extracted  one  by  one  all  the 


seeds,  cracking  them  on  some  convenient  perch 
and  eating  the  nutty  kernels.  The  chaffinch 
and  greenfinch,  and  even  the  bullfinch  and  the 
elegant  goldfinch,  would  be  more  common  if  it 
were  not  for  the  bird-catchers  and  their  nets, 
while  no  garden  of  any  size  is  without  black¬ 
birds  and  thrushes,  which  nest  among  the 
evergreens  and  hop  familiarly  over  the  lawns, 
ever  and  anon  dragging  out  a  worm  from  the 
surface,  or  hammering  vigorously  some  unlucky 
snail  on  a  convenient  stone. 

The  hawfinch,  so  rare  in  some  localities,  is 
almost  common  in  many  suburban  districts, 
especially  in  the  north  of  London,  where  it 
nests  regularly,  and  would  increase  still  more 
were  it  not  for  the  gardener’s  persecutions,  on 
account  of  the  damage  it  does  to  his  peas. 

Pity  it  is  that  these  feathered  choristers,  which 
would  repay  our  hospitality  so  lavishly,  not  only 
by  the  beauty  of  their  presence  and  the  melody  of 
their  voices,  but  also  by  ridding  our  fields  and  gardens 
of  insect  foes,  should  meet  with  so  little  encourage¬ 
ment  and  protection  at  our  hands.  The  hand  of 
every  boy  is  ready  with  a  stone  to  fling  at  any  bird 
confiding  enough  to  remain  within  reach,  or  to  set  a 
trap  ;  while  bigger  boys  prowl  about  the  hedge¬ 
rows  with  guns,  killing  every  bird  of  bright  plum¬ 
age  or  uncommon  appearance.  If  they  only  knew 
it  there  is  more  pleasure  in  watching  the  com¬ 
monest  bird,  inimitable  in  its  grace  and  beauty 
among  living  creatures,  than  in  keeping  a  hundred 
dead  bodies  stuffed  in  impossible  and  utterly  un¬ 
natural  attitudes  in  glass  cases.  Try  it  for  your¬ 
selves  and  see  if  I  speak  not  the  truth. 
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Remarkable  as  it  may  seem  to  an 
age  which  revels  in  the  enjoyment  of  facilities 
for  travel  the  almost  mythical  St.  David’s  was 
reached  by  the  Romans  centuries  ago,  and  a  station 
—  probably  Menapia  or  Menevia  —  established 
there,  forming  the  terminus  in  the  west  of  the  great 
road  known  as  the  Via  Julia. 

Yet,  to-day,  St.  David’s  is  the  one  cathedral  city 
without  such  an  unassimilative  convenience  as 
the  plebeian  railway-station.  This,  however,  is 
characteristic.  The  note  of  the  town  is  one  of  a 
decidedly  romantic,  yet  wild,  distinction. 

An  account,  therefore,  of  this  delightsome  spot 
would  be  incomplete  with  no  mention  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  beauties  of  the  journey  thither.  If 
dwellers  in  towns  really  desire  a  holiday  place  of 
fascinating  remoteness  let  them  give  a  thought  to 
St.  David’s.  It  has  much  more  than  mere 
geographical  obscurity  conveys,  and  greater 
interest  than  can  be  adequately  described.  In 
fact  all  description  must  be  regarded  as  supple¬ 
mentary  to  a  visit. 

The  post  town,  Haverfordwest,  is  situated  on 
a  hill  overlooking  the  West  Cledau  river,  about  eight 
miles  from  Milford.  It  is  a  seaport,  market-town, 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  is  also  a 


county  by  itself.  It  possesses  several  interesting- 
antiquities  in  its  churches,  castle,  and  the  ruined 
Priory  of  the  Augustine  Black  Canons.  The  castle 
was  built  by  Gilbert  de  Clare,  the  first  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  about  i  120,  and  is  reputed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  strongest  Welsh  castles  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  originally  environed  by  an  embattled 
wall  with  four  gates,  three  of  which  remained  as 
recently  as  a  century  ago.  The  castle  was  ordered 
to  be  razed  to  the  ground  by  Cromwell  in  July, 
1648.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  genuine  Cromwellian 
demolishment — vide  the  original  letter  in  the 
possession  of  the  Corporation — but  never  com¬ 
pletely  effected.  From  the  excellent  homely  inn, 
“The  Castle,”  you  post  for  your  sixteen  miles  up 
or  down  by  seventeen  hills  to  St.  David’s. 

After  leaving  Haverfordwest,  the  scenerv 
becomes  barren  and  wild,  and  shortly  one  sees  to 
the  right  a  curious  gaunt-looking  castle  perched  on 
an  overhanging  crag  and  commanding  an  extensive 
plateau.  This  is  Roch,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Adam  de  Rupe,  who  also  founded  Pill 
Priory.  Its  date  is  about  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
and  the  roothing  stones  in  the  tower  rather  imply  a 
mediaeval  plan  never  carried  out.  From  here  the 
road  follows  the  coast  line,  crossing  a  series  of 
valleys,  all  beautiful,  till  we  find  ourselves  diving 
down  into  one  of  more  than  common  loveliness. 
Verily,  a  Welsh  Boscastle,  where  a  narrow  gut  of 
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the  sea  forms  shelter  for 
shipping.  Its  name  is  Solva. 

Smaller  and  less  zig-zaggy 
than  Boscastle,  Solva  has,  I 
think, greater  natural  beauties, 
which  its  modest  little  collec¬ 
tion  of  white  cottages  enhance. 

The  remains  of  a  wreck  also 
add  a  charm  of  their  own. 

After  much  acclivity  and 
declivity  an  enquiry  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  St.  David’s 
elicited  the  amazing  statement 
that  it  was  in  sight.  We  could 
see  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
least  resembling  our  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  holy  city,  but  our 
driver  reiterated  his  assurance 
that  “  there  be  St.  David’s, 
whatever!  ”  It  was  not  long  before  we  found  our¬ 
selves  crawling  down  a  straggling,  rather  wide 
street  of  cottages,  towards  a  small  square,  with  a 
time-worn  and  much-mutilated  remnant  of  a  cross, 
recently  restored,  as  the  photograph  shows.  If  it 
was  a  surprise  to  learn  that  this  was  indeed  cur 
destination,  how  much  more  so  was  it  to  find, 
from  a  glimpse  down  an  alley,  that  we  were  about 
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on  a  level  with  the  pinnacles  of  the  Cathedral 
tower  ? 

The  innate  curiosity  of  man  seemed  to  demand 
another  glimpse  of  the  cathedral,  quite  as  much 
for  satisfaction’s  sake  as  to  conduce  towards  a 
state  of  resignation  in  the  airless  “  hotel,”  of  which 
it  were  charitous  to  say  but  little.  Though  stiff,  we 
sallied  forth  and  came  upon  a  gloomy  Gothic 
tower,  and  passing  through, 
there  lay  the  great  fabric 
below.  In  its  intense  peace 
by  moonlight,  this  first  dis¬ 
closure  created  what  has  since 
become,  an  indelible  impres¬ 
sion.  From  the  extraordinary 
chiaroscuro,  so  to  speak,  with 
which,  in  a  clear  atmosphere, 
the  moon  endows  even  a  com¬ 
monplace  building,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Cathedral, 
with  the  just-discernible 
romantic  ruins  of  the 
Bishop’s  Palace  created 
an  effect  of  mass  which 
paled  markedly  by  daylight. 
Indeed  in  such  degree  that 
one  notices  the  exterior  in 
daylight  only  with  regret, 
the  semi  -  darkness  having 
hidden  the  rather  poor 
proportion,  detail  and  con¬ 
scientious  restoration  in  this 
night  impression. 

So  here,  at  last,  lay  the 
shrine  of  the  ancient  British 
Church,  two  pilgrimages  to 
which  Pope  Calixtus  II.  is 
reputed  to  have  considered 
to  equal  in  efficacy  one  to 
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Rome,  and  three  were  regarded  as  equal  to  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem  ! 

Meneviam  pete  bis,  Romam  adire  si  vis  ; 

yEqua  tibi  merces  redditur  hie  et  ibi  ; 

Roma  semel,  quantum  dat  bis  Menevia  tantum. 

On  the  morrow  we  found  the  gloomy  tower  to  be 
the  main  entrance  to  the  Cathedral  from  the  east  in 
the  Transitional  style.  It  evidently  once  had 
a  double 
portcullis. 

Thence 
down  a  long 
flight  of  steps 
—  known  to 
the  irrever- 
e  n  t  (and 
some  others) 
as  the  thirty- 
nine  articles 
— one  arrives 
at  the  South 
Porch.  This, 
it  should  be 
noted,  has  a 
parvise  over. 

If  the  ex¬ 
terior,  with 
its  1  o  w  - 
pitched  roofs, 
its  situation 
and  generally 
“restored  ” 
app  earance 
had  disap¬ 
pointed  us, 
now  came 
the  compen¬ 
sation  which 
seemed  the 
greater  by 
very  con¬ 
trast.  This 
im  pression 
was  almost 
as  remark¬ 
able  as  the 

first,  for  the  great  round  Transitional  arcades,  with 
theirvariously-elaborate  yet  forcible  ornamentations, 
the  Irish  oak  roof  with  curious  carven  and  fretted 
pendants  (on  plan  a  concave  square),  and  the 
exquisitely-tinted  stone  rood-screen,  with  the  red 
and  blue  roof  of  the  Presbytery  beyond,  produce  an 
effect  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  One  next  wonders 
what  further  peculiarities  combine  to  make  this  nave 
vista  unique,  for  somehow  even  these  do  not 
account  for  its  witchery.  It  then  dawns  on  us  that 
not  only  are  both  nave  arcades  sloping  outwards — 
due  it  is  said,  to  an  earthquake  (an  earthquake 
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with  an  eye  for  symmetry),  but  also  that  the  whole 
nave  floor  slopes  considerably  westward,  giving  a 
marked  elevation  to  the  east  end,  and  that  the 
arches  decrease  in  width  westward — in  fact,  there 
exists  a  delicious  freedom  from  “  T-squarism.” 
The  declension  of  the  nave  westward  is  corrected 
below  the  caps  by  graduation  in  the  length  ol  the 
columns,  thus  proving  that  this  was  no  accident 

but  a  deliber¬ 
ate  design, 
probably 
originating 
in  the  ex¬ 
treme  damp¬ 
ness  of  the 
site  which 
made  it 
advisable  to 
make  the 
nave  floor 
follow  the 
natural  slope 
of  the 
ground,  but 
without 
doubt  help¬ 
ing  the  in¬ 
terior  per¬ 
spective. 

One  cannot 
fail  to  note 
that  the  chief 
glory  of  the 
present  St. 
David’s  is 
due  to  its 
robust  Tran¬ 
sitional  arch¬ 
itecture.  Of 
the  earlier 
churches 
little  is 
known,  but 
for  being 
pillaged  and 
otherwise 

maltreated  St.  David’s  has  a  record  hard  to  beat. 
The  Monastery  Church  was  destroyed  in  645 ;  in  812, 
it  was  burnt  by  the  Saxons;  in  91 1  by  Uther;  by 
Godfrey,  son  of  Harold,  in  981  ;  by  the  Danes  in 
986,  but  these  were  bribed  to  retire  by  Prince 
Meredith  at  a  penny  a  head  for  each  man  in  the 
district,  known  as  the  “  tribute  of  the  black  army.” 
Pillaging  again  took  place  in  1000,  ion,  1071, 
1078,  when  Bishop  Abraham  was  killed;  in  1086, 
St.  David’s  shrine  was  despoiled  of  its  jewels,  etc., 
and  in  1088  the  city  was  attacked  by  sea-pirates 
and  the  Cathedral  entirely  destroyed. 
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It  was  rebuilt  on  a  very  swampy  site  — 
probable  the  original  one — close  to  the  small  river 
Alan,  now  a  mere  stream,  by  Bishop  Peter  de 
Eeia,  in  1180  or  1182,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
see  after  much  opposition  in  1176.  This  plan  of  de 
Leia’s  seems  to  have  been  almost  exactly  co-exten- 
sive  with  the  present  buildings,  excepting  those 
eastward  of  the  choir  and  transepts,  and  it  is  his 
Transitional  work  which  endows  St.  David's  Cathe¬ 
dral  with  its  main  character. 

In  point  of  size,  St.  David's  is  unrivalled 
amongst  Welsh  cathedrals,  but  it  must  be  called  of 
the  second  grade  when  classed  with  those  of 
England.  The  west  front  to  which  one  generally 
turns  to  find  some  display  is  a  rather  ponderous 
restoration,  by  Scott,  in  the  local  and  purple  stone, 
Caerfai,  and  not  yet  assimilated  to  the  rest  of  the 
building.  The  previous  west  front,  of  which  we 
give  an  illustration,  was  a  remarkable  concoction 
of  all  the  Gothic  styles — “  an  execrable  composition 
with  massive  arched  buttresses,  erected  for  safety, 
by  Mr.  Nash,  1793.”  The  buttresses  are  now  gone, 
but  are  shown  in  Mr.  Taylor  Scott’s  elaborate 
measured  drawings,  which  won  the  silver  medal 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  some 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  scheme  for  this  west  front, 
too,  was  approved  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
It  is  very  noticeable  from  the  west  how  much  the 


nave  needed  that  high-pitched  roof  whose  weather- 
course  is  seen  on  the  tower.  For  with  fairly  lofty 
aisles  and  a  low  clerestory — or  rather  a  clerestory 
and  triforium  in  one — the  relative  importance  of 
the  nave  is,  to  a  large  extent,  diminished. 

The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  will  doubtless  be 
better  understood  if  we  consider  the  numerous 
peculiarities  of  the  nave.  The  building  was 
undoubtedly  much  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  but 
that  the  arcade  walls  are  out  of  the  perpendicular 
is  more  due  to  the  original  roof-thrust  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  foundations.  This  roof  is  very  remarkable 
and  exceptional,  and  the  eye  is  frequently  arrested 
by  its  elaboration  and  curious  arabesque  effect.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Owen  Pole,  Treasurer, 
and  completed  by  foreign  artists  about  1508. 

The  rood-screen  also  compels  attention,  but  the 
organ  and  its  case  are  decided  “  blots  on  the 
“  scutcheon.”  It  is  by  Bishop  Gower  (1328-1347), 
whose  unique  architectural  style  might  be  called  the 
“  Gower  Style,”  were  it  not  that  in  S.  Wales  there 
is  also  a  district  of  the  same  name.  As  Freeman 
well  says  (1856)  “The  works  of  Gower  are  the 
more  remarkable  and  valuable  because  the  trembling 
claim  of  Decorated  Architecture,  to  be  admitted  as  a 
definite  style,  nowhere  finds  a  nearer  approach  than 
in  his  erections.  Gower’s  buildings  are  most  emi¬ 
nently  neither  Early  English  nor  Perpendicular ;  not 
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only  is  their  actual  detail  quite  distinct  from  both, 
but  there  is  not  the  slightest  approach  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  either;  we  miss  alike  the  distinctness  of 
the  one  and  the  continuity  of  the  other.  But  the 
result  is  that  we  are  presented  with  purely  negative 
characteristics ,  we  miss  the  positive  marks  of 
the  earlier  and  later  styles,  and  find  no  others 
in  their  stead.  This  is  the  marked  impress  of  an 
individual  mind,  but  not,  as  before  and  after,  the 
expression  of  an  architectural  idea.”  A  peculiarity 
in  his  detail  is  its  extreme  flatness,  and,  hence, 
lack  of  mystery.  He  had  liking  for  the  wave¬ 
moulding  and,  curiously  enough,  for  the  four-leaved 
flower  in  preference  to  the  ball-flower.  He  seems, 
also,  to  have  been  almost  afraid  of  projections,  but 
otherwise  countenanced  considerable  elaboration. 

Gower,  and  his  characteristics  require  special 
consideration,  as  he  was  not  only  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished,  munificent  and  indefatigable  of  the 


Cathedral’s  benefactors,  but 
so  much  of  the  present 
strange  charm  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  buildings  possess,  is 
undeniably  due  to  him.  He 
was  the  builder  of  the  Palace, 
raised  the  walls  of  the  aisles 
throughout,  and  made  a  second 
preparation  for  vaulting.  This 
excellent  scheme,  like  the 
original  one  of  Norman  times, 
was  never  carried  out.  He 
also  erected  the  South  Porch 
with  its  parvise  or  room  over, 
now  used  as  a  clerk-of-works’ 
office.  It  seems  that  the  pre¬ 
vious  porch  had,  also  a  parvise. 
Unquestionably,  we  think,  he 
added  a  stage  to  the  tower, 
forming  its  present  termina¬ 
tion.  This  has  been  doubted 
on  the  ground  that  it  has  the 
ball-flower  ornament,  which 
is  used  in  only  one  other 
place  in  the  Cathedral  rather 
before  his  time.  But  as  some 
of  Gower’s  work  actually  cuts 
into  that  containing  the  ball- 
flower  ornament,  he  cannot 
have  been  ignorant  of  this  de¬ 
tail,  and  what  more  likely  than 
that  he  should  use  a  bolder 
ornament  at  such  a  height  ? 

Again,  his  native  district 
Swansea — where  he  founded 
and  endowed  a  hospital,  and 
is  credited  with  designing  the 
choir  of  the  Church  —  also 
contains  this  feature. 

During  Gower’s  episcopacy,  sundry  changes  were 
effected  in  the  Chapter-house  buildings,  which 
Freeman  connects,  plausibly,  with  the  foundation  of 
Sir  Richard  Symond’s  Chantry  in  1329,  and  Gower 
himself  founded  aChantry  in  the  Lady  Chapel  in  1334 
built  its  sedilia,  and  the  tomb  to  his  predecessor, 
Bishop  Martyn.  This  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
mean  list  for  one  prelate,  not  to  mention  his  various 
diocesan  and  other  works.  In  spite  of  his  pre¬ 
dilection  for  building  he  was  possessed  of  certain 
antiquarian  leanings,  as  he  built-in  a  variety  of 
scraps  of  earlier  works,  more  with  the  idea  of  pre¬ 
serving  them  than  from  a  sense  of  art.  Previous  to 
his  consecration  he  was  Chancellor  of  Oxford  and 
Leland  (Coll.  1,  p.  415)  has  it  that  he  was  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England. 

One  of  the  caps  on  the  south  easternmost  pier 
of  the  nave  arcade,  was  much  admired  by  the 
late  Lord  Leighton.  It  shows  how  the  Transi- 
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tional  carvers  deliberately  experimented  on  the 
plain  Norman  cap — a  rather  uncommon  variety  of 
the  cushion  cap — and  produced  a  beautiful  example 
of  stiff-leaved  foliage.  Several  similar  examples 
occur  in  the  north  nave  arcade. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  this  part  of  the  Cathedral 
I  would  draw  attention  to  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  the  triforium  is  combined  with  the  clerestory. 
Something  similar  occurs  in  other  places,  as  at 
Southwell,  but  here  the  triforium  is  a  decided 
feature  and  not  lost  in  the  clerestory  as  in  other 
instances. 

The  responds  of  the  eastern  tower  present 
another  curious  feature  not  to  be  met  elsewhere. 
This  is  a  sturdy  detached  shaft  dying  into  the 
slope  of  a  broad  buttress  near  the  base,  which 
gives  a  great  appearance  of  strength. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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HE  LATER  WORK  OF  TITIAN* 
BY  CLAUDE  PHILLIPS. 


This — as  the  title  suggests — is  the 
second  part  (the  first  appearing  in  the 
October  Number  of  last  year)  of  a  monograph 
on  Titian’s  work  by  the  keeper  of  the  Wallace 
Collection.  The  writer  deals  with  the  paintings 
of  Titian  only,  illustrated  by  many  and  excellent 
reproductions  ;  the  drawings  of  Titian  being  left 
for  a  third  article. 

Mr.  Phillips  knows  his  subject  well,  and  has 
treated  it  in  a  way  that  is  very  readable.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  it  could  hardly  escape  being  in 
the  main  a  catalogue  of  the  master’s  works,  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  besides  of  fine  discriminating 
appreciation.  A  slight  addition — as  of  cement — of 
history  has  been  added  to  bind  the  various  dates 
together ;  each  picture,  as  far  as  may  be,  has  a  set¬ 
ting  of  contemporary  story,  and  we  march  on,  year 
by  year,  under  Mr.  Phillips’s 
guidance,  in  the  steps  of  the 
great  painter,  till  they  fade 
away  amidst  the  horrors  of 
the  plague  at  Venice. 

It  is  the  privilege,  I  believe, 
of  reviewers  —  and  a  much 
exercised  one  —  to  quarrel 
with  the  author,  because  he 
had  not  performed  what  he 
never  undertook  to  do  ;  and 
I  shall  avail  myself  of  it  in 
so  far  as  to  complain  that 
in  dealing  with  the  later 
work  of  Titian  too  little 
has  been  said  of  his  life 
and  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  What  was  the  man, 
with  his  nine  -  and  -  ninety 
years,  whom  Vasari,  with 
felicitous  accuracy,  describes 
as  “  Sanissimo,”  and  whom 
Mr.  Phillips  bids  us  think  of 
“  as  the  greatest  painter,  if 
not  the  greatest  genius  in  art, 
that  the  world  has  produced  ” 
— this  painter  of  religious 
pictures,  and  indecent  pic¬ 
tures,  of  allegories  and  por¬ 
traits  ?  He  was  born  at  a 
time  when  the  great  ones  of 
this  world  had  begun  to  look 
upon  life  as  a  banquet. 
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Vehement  was  the  struggle  to  get  a  seat  at  the 
board,  and  the  fortunate  few  who  achieved  their 
place,  took  as  motto  to  themselves  :  “  Let  us  eat 

and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,”  and  tried  their 
desperatest  to  make  the  most  of  the  time  allowed 
them.  Life  had  been  a  religion,  had  been  a 
phantasie,  was  now  a  feast.  The  piety  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  Crusades  had  borne  their  fruit, 
and  the  heirs  to  this  rich  crop  were  now  gone. 
The  after-glow  in  the  shape  of  knight-errantry 
and  chivalry,  lived  now  only  in  the  ballads  and 
the  romances  of  the  novelist,  in  such  phantastic 
guise  that  its  unreality  was  fast  getting  intolerable. 
Cervantes  arose  with  his  satire  to  destroy  the  whole 
brood  of  day-dreams  and  moonshine  ;  and  in  the 
catalogue  of  Don  Quixote’s  library,  amongst  the 
other  300  volumes  of  knightly  adventure,  appears 
Don  Belianis  de  Grecia— reprieved  but  barely  from 
the  fire  into  which  the  bulk  was  thrown,  only  the 
grace  of  time  given  for  him  to  put  in  a  plea  of 
defence — and  this  Don  Belianis  is  said  to  have  been 
the  favourite  reading  of  the  Emperor,  Charles  V. 

It  was  yet  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Titian’s 
death,  before  Don  Quixote  appeared  to  enshrine 
and  entomb  for  ever,  amidst  its  laughter  and  its 
tears,  that  vaporous  literature,  which,  with  Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses,  constituted  the  staple  reading  of 
those  who  indulged  in  the  polite  arts.  Life  was 
beginning,  but  had  not  then  become  the  responsible, 
work-a-day,  serious,  elderly  affair  that  it  now  is. 
There  was  still  the  ease  and  gaiety  of  youth  about 
it.  A  noble  conquered  or  lost  his  duchy,  fought 
for  his  own  hand,  executed  his  own  murders, 
dealt  out  his  justice,  as  if  in  this  world  he  had  a 
sphere  of  his  own  and  stood  alone  in  the  centre 
of  it. 

To  the  thoughtful,  of  course,  this  was  not  so — 
and  such  solace  as  piety  could  afford,  they 
attempted  to  achieve  in  poetry  and  picture.  Some 
betook  them  to  the  sanctuary  of  their  libraries,  and 
in  the  thoughts  of  the  great  of  past  times,  tried  to 
merge  their  own.  The  simple  faith  that  was  to 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  whole  world,  was  split 
into  various  fissures,  antagonistic  and  deep.  It  was 
discovered  that  as  regards  art  and  learning,  the 
world  had  done  very  well  or  ever  the  Christian 
religion  was — nay  more,  had  left  masterpieces  of 
wisdom,  poetry,  and  sculpture,  that  it  were  vain  to 
try  and  rival  This  discovery  had  its  consequences. 
Still  outwardly  holding  to  the  Christian  faith,  the 
connoisseur  dabbled  in  Paganism,  and  justified 
by  the  fruits  of  so  procreant  a  creed,  tried  to 
steep  himself  in  the  strong  vitality,  the  healthy 
animalism,  the  bright  definiteness  of  the  classic 
times.  Amidst  this  atmosphere,  of  Ariosto  chant¬ 
ing  “Orlando  Furioso’’  and  your  Cardinal  quoting 
Apuleius  for  the  decoration  of  his  halls,  Titian 
stood  “Sanissimo.”  A  man  of  no  deep  thought,  of 


no  deep  emotion,  he  was  sharply  sensitive  to  such 
sympathies  as  can  be  got  by  contact.  Clear-sighted, 
clear-headed,  of  firm,  robust  common  sense,  he  did 
not  waste  his  force  in  wrestling  with  the  problems 
of  life.  He  learnt  to  draw,  and  Heaven  dowered 
him  with  the  gift  of  colour.  He  looked  square  and 
frank  into  a  man’s  face,  and  painted  what  he  saw 
there  ;  alive  at  every  point,  his  vitality  vibrated  in 
sympathy  and  appreciation  of  his  sitters.  In  the 
plenitude  of  his  perceptions  he  could  seize  charac¬ 
teristics  that  lay  more  than  skin-deep  ;  simple  in 
his  nature,  he  could  recognise  nobility  and  fine 
breeding  when  it  stood  before  him — and  what  he 
could  perceive,  that  he  could  render.  He  did  not 
attempt,  as  Giorgione  did,  to  pass  behind  the  face 
and  disclose  the  soul  that  lay  within,  to  wring  from 
it  its  secret  aspirations  and  its  pain.  He  did  not, 
like  his  other  fellow  pupil,  Lorenzo  Lotto,  attempt 
to  discover  the  inner  life  of  the  person  represented, 
and  to  throw  over  the  presentment  of  the  face 
the  wistful  flicker  of  the  mind — paint  with  him 
was  not  so  much  a  medium  of  expression 
as  a  mode  of  representation.  The  naming  of 
these  three  fellow-pupils  in  Bellini’s  studio, 
suggests  the  early  days  of  the  pre-Raphaelites, 
and  one  is  tempted  to  construct  a  parallel 
history  of  Titian  and  Sir  John  Millais.  Both 
when  young  and  in  the  flush  of  boyish  enthusiasm, 
fell  under  the  spells  of  their  comrade,  the  poet 
painter.  Both  lacked  intensity  of  feeling  sufficient 
to  portray  the  subjects  their  friends  painted. 
Contrast  for  a  moment  a  Giorgione  idyll,  and  “  The 
Sacred  and  Profane  Love  of  Titian,”  Rossetti’s 
“  Magdalene  at  the  House  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,” 
and  Millais’  “  Christ  in  the  Carpenter’s  Shop.’  In 
depth  of  feeling  Millais  could  go  as  far  as  “  the 
Huguenots” — he  could  not  go  so  far  as  the  “Virgin 
Mary  in  the  House  of  St.  John.”  Of  both  Titian 
and  Millais  could  it  be  said  from  the  outset 
“  fortunati  quant’  alcun  altro  suo  pari  sia  stato 
ancor  mai ;  e  non  hanno  mai  avuto  dai  cieli 
se  non  favore  e  felicita.”  From  their  pre- 
Raphaelite  training  both  emerged  like  young 
eagles  and  sailed  in  a  larger  atmosphere.  Then 
came  the  cares  of  bread,  for  both  fared  sumptuously, 
and  so  grew  the  long  line  of  potboilers — the  infidel 
religious  subject — the  scamped  portrait — the  nec¬ 
tarine  indecency — of  the  Venetian  ;  the  cheaply 
sentimental — the  banal — the[tired  portraits  of  the 
Englishman.  And  yet,  through  all  they  do,  their 
magnificent  hand-power  —  undistracted  by  vain 
longings,  unloosened  by  vain  attempts — carries 
them  triumphantly  along.  The  work  that  they  did 
in  the  earlier  days  crops  out  in  all  corners  of  their 
canvas.  “  Ferdinand  and  Ariel’’  is  father  to  “Chill 
October,”  and  the  “  Apple  Blossom  ”  to  the  “  Old 
Garden.”  Amidst  the  string  of  perfunctory  por¬ 
traits,  blaze  out  here  and  there  those  magnificent 
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masterpieces,  which  make  both  painters  so  interest¬ 
ing  to  us.  Here  the  parallel  stays,  for  Titian  lived 
to  be  an  old  man,  and  his  work,  in  its  develop¬ 
ment,  shows  new  qualities  and  advances.  He 
painted  up  to  the  last,  and  said  he  was  only 
then  beginning  to  understand  what  painting 
was.  His  last  work  is  the  “Pieta”  now  in 
the  Academy  at  Venice.  The  picture  is  dark, 
mysterious,  and  where  hung  in  the  gallery  (unless 
they  have  changed  its  position)  invisible  except 
for  a  brief  hour  in  the  afternoon.  The  illustration 
on  page  107  gives  far  more  detail  of  the  picture 
than  ever  the  ordinary  spectator  was  able  to  gain 
under  the  best  of  circumstances,  but,  with  all  this 
help,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  follow'  Mr.  Phillips  in 
his  unbounded  praise  for  this  picture.  It  has  the 
quality,  great  indeed,  of  sincerity,  and,  to  an  un¬ 
usual  extent  for  Titian,  of  passion.  At  the  age  of 
ninety  upwards,  the  great  silence  of  the  grave 
yawns  terribly  near,  but  the  picture  is  well- 
nigh  invisible.  And  the  allegory  of  it  is  terribly 
laboured.  The  statues  on  the  lions’  heads  are 
dragged  in  perforce  ;  the  total  is  a  dead  weight 
compilation  of  imagery ;  the  ingredients  are  stirred 
in,  not  fused“this  has  not  come  pouring  forth  from 
the  brain  and  heart  of  the  painter,  but  has  been 
heaped  up  and  put  together  in  repentance  and 
terror,  as  some  sort  of  shelter  beneath  which  his 
soul  may  hide.  The  last  work  he  ever  did — and  his 
hand  dropped  numbed  in  death  before  the  painting 
was  quite  done — this  reflection  sheds  a  glamour, 
pathetic  and  kindly,  which  blurs  one’s  view  of  the 
picture.  Heaven,  which  never  opened  on  him  but 
to  shower  down  favours  and  felicity,  has  opened 
once  more  to  take  him  to  itself. 

The  house  where  he  died  is  still  pointed  out  to 
the  pilgrim  ;  and,  leaning  on  the  window  shelf,  one 
looks  out  northwards  far  over  the  lagoons  to  the 
sapphire  walls  of  the  Venetian  Alps,  in  which  is 
enfolded  Cadore.  He  left  it,  and  with  it  his  kin  when 
as  a  boy  he  came  to  Venice  to  learn  to  be  a  painter. 

There  in  the  blue  distance  amongst  his  folk 
was  the  grave  of  his  daughter  Lavinia — 
“absolute  mistress  of  his  soul’’ — and  there  he 
willed  should  be  his  own.  It  did  not  happen 
so.  Titian,  “  il  piu  eccellente  in  quell’  arte  (di 
pittura)  che  a  nostri  tempi  si  ritrovi,”  was  in¬ 
terred  in  the  Church  of  the  Frari,  in  Venice  itself, 
the  plague  law  notwithstanding.  The  friend  of 
Emperors,  Kings  and  Popes,  the  pride  of  Venice, 
the  cynosure  of  Rome,  the  painter  without  peer — 
as  Velasquez  found  him  held  when  he  came  to  Italy 
— shrewd,  kindly,  and  generous,  able  at  all  points 
to  enjoy  what  was  good  and  fair  in  this  world  ;  in 
this  confused  welter  of  injustices  that  constitute  our 
life,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  this  man,  up  to  his 
1  ooth  year,  got  all  that  he  deserved,  and  deserved 
all  that  he  got.  H.  R. 


y  ^EADED  LIGHT. 

In  the  Revue  de  TArt  Ancien  et  Moderne 
for  August,  1898,  two  articles,  which  must  have 
interested  readers  of  this  Review,  come  to  a  close, 
M.  Pierre  de  Nolhac’s  on  Versailles,  and  Mr. 
Spielmann’s  on  Watts.  Besides  these,  we  may 
call  attention  to  the  interesting  discussion  by  M. 
Jean  Guiffrey  of  a  fifteenth  century  Flemish  picture, 
recently  given  to  the  Louvre,  which  represents  the 
tortures  of  the  damned  in  an  interesting  if  not,  at 
this  time  of  day,  entirely  convincing  manner.  M. 
Guiffrey  has,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
reproductions,  rightly  connected  this  picture  with  a 
sketch  in  the  Louvre  and  with  a  “  Last  Judgment  ” 
in  the  cathedral  at  Dantzig.  We  wonder,  by  the 
bye,  if  the  monsters  invented  by  ancient  painters 
really  terrified  people  in  those  days,  or  whether 
they  seemed  so  palpably  “  made  up  "  as  the 
monsters  devised  by  some  of  our  contemporaries. 
In  the  September  number  M.  Pierre  Gauthiez 
writes  on  Jules  Breton,  and  reproduces  some 
charming  sketches  of  Breton  peasants.  An  article 
on  Rotterdam  porcelain  may  be  noted  for  the 
success  with  which  blue  has  been  used  in  the 
illustrations  to  give  the  tone  of  the  ware.  The 
historical  —  or,  rather,  archaeological  —  painter, 
Albrecht  de  Vriendt,  is  another  “contemporary 
artist  ”  discussed  in  this  number.  Englishmen 
probably  know  best  his  picture  of  Pope  Paul  III. 
studying  the  portrait  of  Luther.  The  Flemish 
painter  has,  however,  done  work  which,  if  less  likely 
to  catch  the  eye  in  a  great  gallery,  is  more  typically 
Flemish — notably  the  paintings  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  at  Bruges.  Belgium  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  where  a  painter  can  be  archaeological 
without  seeming  to  draw  away  from  the  reality  of 
life  of  the  present  day.  M.  Wauter’s  study  of  three 
portraits  of  Jean  Carondelet,  president  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  Charles  V.,  is  decidedly  interesting.  Of 
these  we  have  seen  the  portraits  by  Mabuse  (in  the 
Louvre)  and  the  one  attributed  to  Van  Orley  (at 
Munich)  ;  but  the  splendid  Duchastel  portrait  is 
new  to  us.  The  Revue  continues  its  list  of  works 
and  periodicals  bearing  on  the  Fine  Arts,  which 
would  be  more  useful  if  the  selection  were  some¬ 
what  more  judicious.  One  cannot  help  being 
pleased  with  the  way  both  these  numbers  are  illus¬ 
trated.  Apart  from  the  usual  number  of  process 
blocks,  each  issue  contains  several  excellent 
photogravures,  of  which  I  may  call  attention  to 
“  Les  Communiantes,’’  after  the  picture  by  Jules 
Breton,  which  is  printed  in  a  warm  tone,  and 
“Les  Trois  Deesses,”  after  G.  F.  Watts.  It  is 
amusing  to  find  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies 
sandwiched  between  the  Tdler  and  the  Lady’s 
Realm. 


H. 
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Notes  on  some  works  of  the 

LATE  GEO.  GILBERT  SCOTT, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  —  GILBERT  SCOTT 
THE  YOUNGER:  WRITTEN  BY 
WALTER  MILLARD:  PART  TWO. 

During  the  year  previous  to  that  in  which  the 
d  1  sign  for  St.  Agnes’,  Kennington,  was  published, 
then-  had  appeared  a  perspective  view*  entitled, 
Yew  Church,  Leamington,  Warwickshire.  George 
Gilbert  Scott,  Jun.,  M.A.,  Architect,”  evidently  an 
early  study  for  the  fine  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Mark,  that  Scott  afterwards  carried  out  at  Milverton, 
by  Leamington.  The  publication  of  this  preliminary 
iew  had  been  signalised  by  no  such  outbreak  of 
«  "•  troversy  as  greeted  the  subsequent  appearance 
of  tie  St.  Agnes’,  Kennington,  illustration,  before- 
mentioned.  Possibly  it  was  not  taken  very 
seriously— allowance,  perhaps,  being  made  for  it 
b.  tie  critics  as  an  early  indiscretion  of  a  new 
who  might,  they  thought,  yet  come  to  see  the 

Bui  d  ng  Neil  Sept.  Ilth,  1874.  I  may  mention  that 
the  original  drawing,  in  pen  and  ink,  was  by  the  hand  of  the  late 
F  C  D<  shon,  who  also  produced  the  one  of  St.  Agnes',  Kennington, 
on  the  publication  of  which,  in  the  following  year,  we  had  such 


error  of  his  ways,  and  do  better,  and  more  orthodox, 
work  as  he  grew  older  and  wiser. 

However  that  may  be,  the  building,  as  erected, 
bears  but  slight  superficial  resemblance  to  the  first 
design  ;  showing  that  this  underwent  reconsidera¬ 
tion,  in  the  course  of  which  its  face,  at  least,  became 
changed.  But  the  same  ruling  idea  seems  clearly 
to  underlie  both  versions,  and  very  interesting  it  is 
to  make  comparison  of  the  two,  and  to  observe  the 
transmutation  of  the  early  conception  into  the 
finished  structure.  We  may  find  that  the  variations 
from  the  former  are,  after  all,  less  radical  than 
perhaps  at  first  sight  appeared.  To  be  sure,  the 
somewhat  uncommon  feature,  in  the  original,  of  a 
wide,  twin-gabled  transept  resolves  itself,  in 
execution,  into  a  narrower  one  of  single  span  ; 
this,  too,  with  its  roof  brought  down  to  a  low  pitch, 
so  as  to  stop  just  under  the  eaves  of  the  nave  roof 
instead  of  cutting  up  into  it ;  also  the  long  ridge 
line,  at  first  designed  level  throughout,  becomes 
broken  in  the  finished  work,  owing  to  a  raising  of 
the  chancel  roof  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the 
nave ;  whilst  the  greatest  change  of  all,  in 
appearance,  is  caused  by  a  remodelling  of  the  big 
western  tower.  Still  we  feel  that  these  changes 
on  the  surface  and  in  the  extremities,  so  to  speak, 
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do  not  amount  to  an  entire  recasting  of  the  whole 
body,  and  that  all  the  time  it  was  essentially 
one  and  the  same  design,  which  got  worked  out 


from  the  first  published  sketch  into  what  we  now 
see  standing. 

This  church,  a  brick-built  structure,  with  stone 
dressings,  occupies  a  commanding  site,  open  to 
roads  on  three  sides,  in  a  pleasant  suburban  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  it  rises  up,  within  its  own  acre,  a 
typical,  English,  parish  church  of  large  size,  all  com¬ 
plete  in  form  and  consistent  in  design  from  end 
to  end,  the  conception  of  one  mind 
and  the  outcome  of  one  uninterrupted 
course  of  building.  As  befits  its  situa¬ 
tion  and  purpose,  the  edifice  is  made 
to  wear  an  aspect  at  once  dignified 
and  gracious,  alike  outwardly  and 
internally;  and,  in  the  treatment  both 
of  general  mass  and  of  detail,  is  so 
handled  as  to  look  all  its  size — no 
mean  proof  in  itself  of  the  designer’s 
powers.  But  this,  we  may  allow,  is  an 
unfailing  characteristic  of  Scott’s  work. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  in  his  buildings  is  the 
scale  missed,  to  use  a  technical  ex¬ 
pression.  Nor  do  his  designs,  whether 
regarded  in  their  entirety  or  in  part, 
convey  the  least  suggestion  of  being 
renderings  in  miniature  of  finer  things 
— as  does  happen  in  a  good  deal  of  our  present 
day  architecture.  How  frequently,  in  looking 
at  examples  of  it,  do  we  find  ourselves  longing 
for  some  sign  of  effort  to  rise  above  the 
pervading  spirit  of  littleness  with  which  it  seems 
to  be  so  generally  afflicted,  irrespective  of  any 


actual  magnitude  the  work  may  possess.  It  is 
indeed  refreshing  when,  as  in  this  instance,  we  are 
enabled  to  realise  what  an  expression  of  breadth 
and  largeness — distinct  from  mere  size — may  be 
imparted  to  a  building  and  to  its  various  features 
individually  by  means  of  simple  and  appropriate 
handling,  guided  by  a  true  eye  for  scale  and  a  just 
sense  of  the  quality  of  greatness  in  great  works. 

For  an  example  of  quiet  dignity  and  reserve  in 
a  building  of  comparatively  small  size,  we  have  but 
to  turn  to  the  parish  room,  which  forms,  in  more 
senses  than  one,  so  valuable  an  adjunct  to  this 
church.  Without  any  pretence  to  compete  in 
importance  with  other  members  of  the  architectural 
group  to  which  it  is  attached  this  unassuming  off¬ 
shoot  of  the  main  structure  not  merely  holds  its 
own  right  well  amongst  its  surroundings,  but,  in 
fact,  helps  more  than  a  little  to  support  and  lend 
scale  to  the  entire  composition  in  which  it  appears. 

By  way  of  giving  completeness  to  the  whole 
scheme,  there  stands,  in  grounds  adjacent,  a  quite 
imposing  vicarage  house,  also  designed  by  Scott, 
forming,  with  its  high  gables  and  tall  chimney 
stacks,  a  picturesque  pendant  to  the  church,  with 
which  it  groups  happily,  but  from  which  it  differs 
entirely  in  architectural  character  and  detail.  It 
is  a  work  really  earlier  in  erection  by  a  year  or 
two  than  the  church  itself,  and,  for  all  its  connection 
with  the  church,  is  free  from  any  semi-ecclesiastical 
affectation,  and  has  the  look  of  being  a  most 
habitable  dwelling.  Vicarage  and  church  have  each 
its  own  distinctive  and  appropriate  character,  and 
neither  can  be  said  to  borrow  much  from  the  other. 
Yet,  how  well  they  come  together!  and  truly  har¬ 


monise  with  the  harmony,  not  of  analogy,  but  of 
contrast. 

Altogether,  the  architect  appears  to  have  been 
given  a  fairly  free  hand,  and  assuredly  he  has  not 
failed  to  do  himself  and  his  work  justice.  It  is 
understood  that  he  had  designed  a  higher  and  more 
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spire-likt*  termination  for  the  west  tower  of  the 
church,  something  after  the  fashion  of  what  is 
shown  in  his  first  published  perspective  view,  but 
that  he  finally  had  to  make  do  with  the 
low  pyramid  of  tiles  which  now  serves  to  roof 
in  the  tower.  A  nore  modest  and  harm¬ 
less  finish  for  it  than  this  could  hardly  be, 


The  interior  of  the  edifice,  full  of  interest  and 
beauty  as  it  is,  suffers,  for  the  present,  from  the 
lack  of  the  same  important  feature  that  we  miss,  as 
yet,  at  All  Hallows’,  Southwark,  viz.,  a  chancel 
screen — of  some  sort;  but,  for  this  our  architect 
has,  of  course,  again  made  due  provision  in  the 
design  of  his  chancel  arch  jambs.  The  unfurnished 


film 
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but.  if  Scott  really  intended  something  finer,  it 
9<  '  ni'  a  pit)  that  he  dmuM  have  been  obliged,  just 
at  this  last  stage  of  his  work  externally,  to  hold  his 
hand  from  putting  the  finishing  touch.  Even  a 
short  spire  would  mark  tie-  church  more  distinctively 
from  afar;  and,  with  such  an  embellishment,  it 
would  ^tand  out  much  more  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  railway,  for  example,  than  it  does  now, 


look  there  is  about  the  interior  of  a  church  which 
has  its  chancel  left  all  exposed  is  the  more  felt  in 
this  instance  where  the  chancel  is  so  nobly  designed 
and  calls  for  the  trellis-like  lines  across  it  of  an 
open-work  screen,  to  give  full  value  to  its  length 
and  height  and  general  proportions.  YY  ho  can  tell 
if  this  might  not  prove,  also,  of  some  help  with 
regard  to  the  acoustics  of  the  building^ 
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The  church  is  ceiled  throughout  and,  except  over 
the  main  span  of  nave,  this  ceiling  takes  the  form 
of  ribbed  groining,  of  various  patterns  according 
to  its  position  ;  that  over  the  chancel,  for  instance, 
being  a  particularly  graceful  example  of  what  is 
understood  by  the  term  Welsh-groin,  of  which  the 
choir  of  Gloucester  affords  so  magnificent  an 
example.  One  may 
regret  that  all  this 
vaulting  in  the  aisles, 
transepts,  chancel,  and 
side-chapels  at  Milver¬ 
ton  is  only  wooden,  like 
good  old  examples  at 
York,  Selby,  St.  Alban’s, 
and  elsewhere  ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  it  sits  very 
pleasantly  over  the 
window  heads,  and  in 
the  aisles  performs  the 
function  of  linking  these 
heads  and  their  en¬ 
closing  wall-arches  to 
the  arches  of  the  nave 
arcade— -with  which 
they  are  all  concentric 
— in  a  manner  that  no 
lean-to  or  flat  ceiling 
couldaccomplish.  Thus, 
except  in  the  nave  clere¬ 
story,  each  traceried 
window-head  through¬ 
out  the  interior  of  the 
church  is  viewed  as 
framed  in  a  spreading 
hood  of  light  reflected 
from  the  curved  surfaces 
of  vaulting  that  over¬ 
arches  all.  This  effect 
goes  far  in  itself  to  out¬ 
weigh  any  objection 
that  might  be  taken  to 
the  particular  material 
employed  to  obtain  such 
a  result.  A  valid  objec¬ 
tion,  however,  to  the  use 
of  wood  for  vaultings, 
as  here  and  as  in  most 
instances  carried  out, 
does  lie  in  the  abrupt 
change  in  material  that 
takes  place  a  little  above  the  springing  ;  where  the 
ribs,  already  starting  off  in  solid  stone  from  the 
wall-shafts,  suddenly,  at  a  straight  joint,  turn  into 
wood,  just  as  they  begin  to  free  themselves  from 
one  another  in  their  upward  rise. 

Any  continuous  architectural  feature,  worked  to 
j-un  on  from  one  materia!  into  another  without 
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change  of  section,  must  needs  be  unsatisfactory  in 
effect  just  where  the  break  in  material  takes  place  ; 
and,  between  two  such  materials  as  stone  and  wood, 
the  true  continuity  of  the  running  lines  and  surfaces 
is  almost  certain  to  become  dislocated  slightly,  or 
even  seriously  by  movement  of  the  wood  in 
shrinking.  Whereupon  the  butt  joint  develops  into 

a  “fault” — as  geologists 
would  describe  it.  This 
tell-tale  joint  seems  to 
call  either  for  more 
emphasis  or  for  con¬ 
cealment;  either  it 
should  be  clearly  treated, 
by  means  of  moulding 
or  otherwise,  as  the  top 
of  a  stone  springer  or 
corbel  off  which  the 
wooden  ribs  are  to  rise, 
or  it  should  be  masked. 
The  former  of  these  ex¬ 
pedients  is  suggested  by 
the  stone  springers  of 
“  late  ”  vaulting  in  the 
ruined  South  Transept 
at  Netley.  The  latter  is 
adopted  in  the  wooden 
vaulted  ceiling  of  the 
Presbytery  at  St. 
Alban’s,  where  groups 
of  emblazoned  shields 
are  skilfully  arranged  to 
hang  round  the  clusters 
of  ribs  just  where  con¬ 
venient  formasking  the 
abruptness  of  their  tran¬ 
sition  from  stone  to 
wood.  Scott  himself, 
in  his  “  Essay  on  the 
History  of  English 
Church  Architecture,” 
calls  attention  to  this 
instance  of  getting  over 
what  he  describes  as, 
“the  weak  point  in  the 
design  of  a  wooden 
groin.”  Very  possibly 
he  proposed  to  adopt 
this  idea  at  Milverton, 
at  least  for  the  vault  over 
the  chancel;  but,  if  so, 
it  might  naturally  come  into  the  as  yet  unexecuted 
colour-scheme,  which  he  must  have  conceived  for 
the  finishing  of  this  most  beautiful  ceiling.* 

*  Yet  another  hint  for  the  treatment  of  wooden  vaulting  on 
stone  springers  is  afforded  by  the  groining  over  the  Quire  of  the 
Priory  Church,  Christchurch,  Hants,  illustrated  in  the  above- 
mentioned  work  by  Scott  (PI.  xxxv.).  Although  this  vaulting 
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The  permanent  seating  of  the  church,  instead 
of  being  just  left  to  fit  somehow  into  the  build¬ 
ing,  in  the  hit-and-miss  way  that  is  so  common, 
may  be  assumed  rather  to  have  actually  governed 
the  very  setting  out  of  the  whole  plan  from  the 
first,  for  the  oak  seats,  spaced  at  34  inches  centre 
to  centre,  range  absolutely  truly  with  the  oak- 
encased  piers  of  the  arcades,  so  that  every  fifth  seat 
stops  exactly 
against  a 
pier  of  its 
own  width, 
leaving  the 
intermediate 
four  to  run 
on  further 
without  mu¬ 
tilation  or 
any  waste  of 
seat  i  n  g 
space.  The 
walls  of  aisles 
and  tran¬ 
septs  are  all 
cased  com¬ 
fortably  in 
oak  to  a 
height  of 
6ft.  gin.  and 
the  arcade 
piers  for 
5ft.  bin.  up, 
and  into  this 
casing  are 
housed  the 
ends  of  such 
seats  as  come 
up  to  it. 

Between  the 
two  main 
blocks  of 
seating,  a 
wide,  central 
avenue  leads 
up  the  nave, 
paved  with  ST-  MARK’S»  milverton: 

1  ,  1  view  of  organ  loft. 

slabs  01  i  ork 

stone  laid 

diamond-wise,  in  two  colours.  This  avenue 
mi^ht  have  proved  even  more  useful  than  it  is  for 
pro<  <  ssional  purposes  on  special  occasions,  had  not 


happ'-r,'  to  b<  all  of  tone  construction,  its  design  irresistibly 
suggests  a  po  ibl>  wooden  treatment.  The  delicate  pendants, 
from  whi'  hthe  clustered  ribs  throw  off,  would  be  more  appro¬ 
priately  executed  in  wood  than  in  stone;  whilst  the  real  springers 
behind,  from  which  they  are  hung  out,  would,  together  with  the 
wall  arches,  be  rightly  built  of  solid  masonry,  its  line  of  junction 
with  the  wood  being  quietly  contrived  in^, behind  the  octagonal 
pendant  and  the  innermost  of  the  ribs  rising  from  this. 


the  font  been  set  just  centrally  with  it,  under  the 
tower  arch.  The  choir  seats  and  their  massive 
desks  are  planted,  with  good  effect,  on  solid  stone 
risers  ;  and  the  oak  pulpit,  also,  is  mounted  on  a 
stone  sub-structure.  All  the  details  of  the  interior, 
from  the  tracery  of  the  east  window  down  to  the 
smallest  fittings,  have  a  particular  charm  of  manner 
about  them  that  invests  them  with  interest ;  but  the 

most  charm¬ 
ing  feature  of 
all  is  the  little 
organ  case 
raised  aloft 
and  pro¬ 
jected  out  on 
stone  corbel¬ 
ling  into  the 
north  tran¬ 
sept.  Simple 
enough  in  its 
general  out¬ 
lines  it  is  yet 
sumptuous 
in  effect,  a 
happy  com¬ 
position  of 
p  a  i  n  t  e  d 
panels, 
tracerie  d 
openings, 
and  carved 
crestings,  all 
touched  with 
colour  and 
brightened 
with  gold. 

Before 
finally  taking 
leave  of  the 
church,  it 
may  be  well 
to  look 
round  the 
exterior 
again,  noting 
some  further 
points  that 
are  worth 

attention.  View  the  building  from  where  you  will, 
its  massive  tower  forms,  almost  necessarily,  the 
dominating  feature  ;  serving  well  the  office  of  a  base 
from  which,  as  it  were,  to  start,  or  against  which  to 
stop,  the  long  lines  of  the  main  body.  This  tower 
is  well  set  up  out  of  the  ground  on  a  high,  moulded 
plinth — a  spreading  foot  proportionate  to  the  bulk 
of  the  superincumbent  mass.  In  its  western  wall 
is  pierced  the  great  door  of  the  church,  specially 
useful  on  occasions;  and  just  over  this  the  fine, 
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traceried  window,  that  closes  the  vista  internally 
on  looking  back  down  the  church  towards  the  lofty 
tower  arch.  Thanks  to  this  window,  the  big  nave 
is,  in  effect,  brought  through  the  tower  right  out  to 
the  west  front ;  and,  in  its  turn,  gets  lit  up  by  the 
afternoon  sunlight  transmitted  through  the  window. 
Up  the  tower’s  southern  face  rises  its  staircase 
turret,  projecting  somewhat,  yet  so  contrived  on 
plan  and  elevation  as  but  very  slightly  to  affect  the 
symmetry  of  the  general  outlines  of  the  tower 
against  the  sky,  whatever  be  the  point  of  view. 
As  seen  from  the  vicarage  garden,  on  the  north, 
the  tower  rears  itself  majestically,  without  so  much 
as  a  string  course — until  the  level  of  the  nave 
eaves  is  past,  to  disturb  the  broad  expanse  of  wall- 
face  between  the  great  corner  buttresses,  which 
mount  up  in  stages,  carefully  devised  for  giving 
the  fullest  effect  of  size  and  strength,  and  with 
faces  gently  battered  from  weathering  to  weather¬ 
ing.  Be  it  noted,  though,  that  their  first  stage 
above  the  plinth  is  built  plumb — as  a  stiffener.  A 
little  short  of  the  belfry  stage  itself,  these  massive 
buttresses  are  gathered  in,  and  the  structure  be¬ 
comes  enwrapped  by  a  series  of  flush  stone 
bands,  cunningly  spaced  to  help  out  the  height, 
and  conveying  the  impression  of  binding  up 
buttress  heads  and  tower  in  readiness  to  bear 
the  crowning  storey,  the  stern-looking  belfry 
stage,  almost  Greek-like  in  the  severe  squareness 
of  its  straight  headed,  deep  browed  openings. 
But,  as  though  to  contrast  with  so  much  hori- 
zontality,  this  topmost  stage  of  the  tower  starts 
off  from  its  moulded  sill  course  with  a  fresh  set 
of  buttresses  of  its  own,  quite  delicate  in  their 
form  and  projection,  which  break  up  past  cornice 
and  gargoyle,  and  through  the  parapet  above, 
into  slender,  crocketted  pinnacles  that  tell  against 


the  sky  in  forms  true  to  their 
Gothic  parentage.* 

Any  number  of  other  good 
things  worthy  of  notice  might 
be  picked  out  in  looking  round 
this  church,  to  be  enlarged  upon 
if  space  permitted.  To  name 
only  one  or  two,  we  might  come 
down  from  appreciating  the 
playful  treatment  of  the  arched 
embrasures  on  the  tower  parapet 
to  observing  the  clever  disposal 
of  the  heating  flues,  neatly  con¬ 
trived  to  run  unobtrusively  up 
the  middle  of  the  gable  ends  of 
organ  chamber  and  north  tran¬ 
sept.  We  might  compare  the 
dainty,  little,  stone  built  sanctus 
bell  turret,  poised  on  the  eastern 
gable  of  the  nave,  with  its 
fellows  at  Kennington  and 
Southwark,  we  might  well  be  impressed  by  the 
general  design  of  the  chancel  and  its  grand 

#The  architect  could  hardly  have  arranged  for  the  poor, 
wafer-like  clock  dials  that  now  mar  the  design  of  this  fine  tower; 
set,  as  they  are,  too  low  down  for  their  purpose,  and  just  where 
they  disturb  valuable  pieces  of  wall  surface.  He  would  surely 
have  had  gilded  skeleton  dials,  of  greater  diameter,  fixed  at  a 
higher  level  to  cut  across  the  base  of  the  belfrv  stage. 
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range  of  windows,  rich  in  lovely  tracery ;  we 
might  note  even  such  small  matters  as  the  hori¬ 
zontal  bedding  of  coping  stones  all  up  the  gables 


— as  at  All  flail ows’,  Southwark — and  the  peculiar 
shaping  of  the  kneestones,  which  has  already  called 
forth  from  architect  admirers  more  of  the  sincerest 
form  of  flattery  than  is  good.  Lastly,  we  might 
conclude  by  declaring  that,  for  a  fine  all-round 
piece  of  architecture,  this  building  wculd  not  be 
easy  to  beat  ;  and,  as  we  once  more  turned  for  a 
parting  look  at  it  from  a  little  distance  eastwards, 
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we  could  not  fail  to  receive  an  abiding  impression 
of  the  shapeliness  of  the  whole  pile  as  it  stands 
out  in  silhouette  against  the  evening  light. 


The  royal  academy:  its  uses 

AND  ABUSES*  By  W.  J.  LAID- 
LAY,  B.A.,  LL.B.Camb. 

Mr  Laidlay  has  published  a 
pamphlet,  which  is  a  spirited,  if  somewhat  wordy, 
arraignment  of  Burlington  House,  of  its  system, 
and  very  much  of  its  practice,  as  the  body  repre¬ 
sentative  of  painting  in  England.  The  heads  of 
his  indictment  are  as  follows  :  He  accuses  the  Royal 
Academicians  of  "  neglect  of  duty  and  abuse  of 
privilege”;  of  spending  public  moneys  and 
rendering  no  accounts ;  of  partial  and  selfish 
dealing  with  funds  derived  from  the  exhibition  of 
pictures  not  their  own  ;  of  favouritism  and  careless¬ 
ness  in  their  juries  of  selection  ;  and  of  a  general 
mal-administration,  that  has  resulted  in  inefficient 
schools  of  Art ;  in  a  debased  and  mercantile  standard 
of  English  painting  and  sculpture;  and,  above  all, 
in  a  manifest  deterioration  of  character  in  the 
English  artist,  who  is  so  under  the  harrow  of 
Academy  privileges,  that  he  must  either  be  a  "toad- 
eater”  or  give  up  his  career.  Mr.  Laidlay  elaborates 
ten  counts  and  establishes  them  decisively. 

But,  indeed,  he  is  not  the  first  who  has  prosecuted 
the  defendant  ;  two  Commissions  have  had  the 
Royal  Academy  before  them,  and  have  reported  its 
faults  manifest.  Its  abuses  have  found  exposure 
many  times  in  the  public  Press,  and  little  or  no 
defence  has  been  offered.  Really  for  some  sixty 
years  now  has  it  stood  in  the  dock — a  criminal 
with  the  verdict  against  it— yet  sentence  has  not 
been  passed,  nor  has  reformation  anticipated 
judgment. 

Of  its  existing  members  quite  a  majority  have 
in  their  day  been  its  vehement  accusers,  yet  the 
crime  that  they  condemned  is  as  heinous  as  ever — 
and  now  they  stand  beside  it  as  accomplices.  This 
remarkable  circumstance  is  made  good  use  of  by 
Mr.  Laidlay.  What,  he  asks,  can  be  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  an  institution  which  has  seduced  so 
much  conviction  and  made  apostates  so  shame¬ 
lessly  and  continuously?  What  a  power  is  this 
of  established  privilege  to  assimilate  reprobation, 
and  loom  all  the  larger  by  its  capacity  to  swallow 
exposure  !  The  detective  eye  becomes  blind,  and  the 
accusing  tongue  dumb,  when  once  the  critic  is 
“  Associate.”  So  much  is  this  recognised  that  for 
a  painter  to  vehemently  denounce  the  Academy  is 
taken  as  a  bid  for  admittance.  Is  there  not  the 
greater  joy  over  the  repenting  sinner  than  over  the 
less  adroit  candidates,  who  have  given  themselves 
no  such  qualification  ?  So  when  the  drunken 
profligate  has  a  call,  and,  after  a  probation  of 
decent  living,  is  taken  into  the  ministry,  the  power 
of  grace  is  evident. 
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Moreover,  in  this  religion  of  the  Mammon  of  Art, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  relapses  ;  the  hand  has 
been  put  to  the  plough,  and  goes  through  with  the 
furrow.  The  Associate’s  advancement  depends  on 
his  good  behaviour — the  garb  of  his  old  man  once 
cast  away,  never  does  he  return  to  wallow  in  the 
mire.  There  have  been  half  a  century  of  malcon¬ 
tents  absorbed  into  the  Royal  Academy,  but  its 
placid  career  has  been  unbroken  by  revolution  or 
secession.  Claimants  once  of  the  birthright  of 
Art  against  Academy  privilege  and  Academy  abuse, 
now  the  reformers  are  to  be  seen  complacently 
supping  its  potage. 

Yet  Mr.  Laidlay’s  charges,  however  successful, 
have  a  chance  of  seeming  petty — because  there  is 
another  field,  upon  which  the  Academy  is  open  to 
attack  much  more  widely  and  decisively.  Indeed, 
the  author  but  seldom  seems  aware  how  easily 
Academy  prestige  outflanks  any  movement  so 
captained  as  to  engage  it  on  the  ground  of 
administrative  peccadilloes.  Has  it  not  its  roll  of 
oil-painters  admitted  by  Mr.  Laidlay  himself  to  be 
at  least  among  the  best  we  have?  “  Our  body,” 
the  Academy  truly  says,  “  does  represent  English 
Art,  as  it  has  been  this  century.  Society  throngs 
to  our  exhibitions  ;  you  painters  hustle  one 
another  to  bring  your  pictures  to  Burlington 
House.  Let  the  ten  counts  of  your  indictment  be 
ever  so  well  established,  yet  the  fact  remains,  that 
this  indefensible  compound  of  public  and  private 
ends,  which  we  make  up,  is  just  exactly  the  patent 
medicine  that  the  British  public  thinks  necessary 
for  its  artistic  health,  and  swallows  continually. 
What  if  our  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  the  people 
love  to  have  it  so,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.” 

The  popularity  of  the  Academy  is  its  armour, 
and,  if  its  only  defence,  it  is  still  a  complete  one. 
The  feeling  of  antagonism  is  found  only  in 
two  insignificant  sections  of  society  that  have 
neither  cohesion  nor  common  ground  of  action. 
Mr.  Laidlay  efficiently  presents  the  case  of  the 
English  painters  and  sculptors,  who  are  out  of  the 
routine  of  Academy  elections,  and  think  it  hard 
lines  (as  indeed  it  is)  that  they  should  be  so.  But 
were  the  Academy  reformed  to-morrow,  and  its 
exhibitions  placed  on  the  more  popular  basis  of 
the  French  system,  a  discontented  class  would  still 
arise  :  it  is  human  nature  that,  when  given  “  out,” 

,  says  “  fool  of  an  umpire  !  ” 

And  possibly  Mr.  Laidlay  a  little  exaggerates, 
what  he  calls,  the  “  toadyisms  ”  necessary  for  a 
successful  career  towards  the  Academy  goal.  No 
doubt  there  are  three  ways  of  getting  into  the 
running:  First,  that  of  painting  so  publicly  well 
that  you  are  required  to  strengthen  the  Academy 
position;  secondly,  that  of  abusing  the  Academy  so 
vociferously  that  it  hales  you  in  to  stop  your  mouth; 
and,  thirdly,  the  way  of  more  ordinary  effort, 
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that  of  making  the  best  use  of  your  chances  to 
get  Academicians  interested  in  you  and  your  work. 
And  though  Mr.  Laidlay  does  not  descend  to 
scandal  (except  what  he  quotes  from  Mr.  Frith’s 
autobiography),  there  are,  as  to  this  last,  amusing 
anecdotes,  such  as  are  usual  in  all  professions. 
How  such  a  painter  sang  a  good  comic  song  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  his  minstrelsy  charmed 
them  ;  how  another  married  his  cook  (for  she  was 
a  good  one)  and  dined  the  R.A.’s  so  well,  that  he 
himself  was  added  to  their  menu.  Still  this  last 
must  be  admitted  an  adaptation — to  suit  the  British 
ear — of  a  story  told  about  another  Academy  across 
the  Channel  in  Alphonse  Daudet’s  “  Femmes 
d’ Artistes.” 

Dexterities  so  extraordinary,  must,  indeed,  be 
rare.  Little  seems  really  necessary  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  course  of  a  genuine  painting  capacity, 
except  the  inborn  habit  of  making  friends,  which 
declares  itself  in  every  calling  as  a  commonplace 
but  valuable  handicap.  The  Royal  Academician  is 
the  ordinary  English  gentleman,  staunch  in  up¬ 
holding  the  credit  of  his  body  with  outsiders — 
however  much  he  may  privately  pooh-pooh  his 
brethren’s  talent — a  kind  friend  and  a  sincere 
backer,  but  as  likely  as  anybody  else  rather  to 
resent  than  to  forward  sycophantic  attempts  upon 
his  patronage. 

And  if  the  election  of  the  really  good  painter 
does  come  sometimes  late,  after  all  his  art  may 
possibly  be  the  better  for  the  delay  in  his  absorption 
into  a  body  whose  privilege  of  commercial  success 
so  often  extinguishes  genius.  Of  course,  the  said 
painter  does  not  see  it  in  this  light,  and  his  com¬ 
plaint  is  just.  Yet  such  discontent  is  rather  of 
mood  than  of  principle,  symptomatic  of  a  float¬ 
ing  rather  than  of  a  substantial  position — as  it 
were  a  cloud  that  soon  melts  in  the  sunshine  of 
a  little  luck  or  by  the  kind  puff  of  a  friend  or 
two. 

A  greater  grievance  is  undoubtedly  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  profits  and  distinctions  which  the 
Academy  title  secures  for  seventy  gentlemen 
among  some  hundreds,  who  are  scarcely  their 
inferiors.  Mr.  Laidlay  would  remedy  matters  by 
reducing  the  number  of  Academicians  to  so  few 
that  outside  there  would  be  an  influential  body 
strong  enough  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  com¬ 
pete  on  equal  terms.  Other  reformers  would  very 
largely  increase  the  elections,  so  as  to  allow  every 
fashion  of  painting  to  be  represented.  Others 
would  require  Academicians  to  be  retired  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  so  that  new  merit  would  quickly  come 
to  the  front,  and  we  should  be  spared  the  spectacle 
of  the  painter  at  last  elected,  when  he  has  ceased 
to  be  an  artist. 

But  such  reforms,  hardly  to  be  expected,  in  view 
of  the  130  years  of  the  unchanging  history  of  the 
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Academy,  even  if  carried  out,  would  leave 
untouched  the  original  sin — that  which  has  created 
a  discontent  with  the  Academy  in  a  wider  class, 
and  on  a  more  permanent  issue.  The  painters' 
quarrel  might  be  solved  by  more  generous  elections, 
and  more  representative  exhibitions,  but  not  so 
that  which  questions  the  art  of  the  Academy — 
that  painting  art  which  it  has  fostered,  and  those 
exhibitions  of  pictures  which  are  its  boast. 

This  question  has  no  doubt  declared  itself  more 
as  a  literarv  than  a  social  force,  and  has  as  yet 
found  no  fulcrum  to  oust  the  deadweight  of 
established  institution.  Still,  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  selfishness,  with  which  in  the  shipwreck 
of  Art,  the  Royal  Academy  has  secured  itself 
upon  the  raft  of  a  limited  craft — that  of  easel¬ 
painting,  beating  off  all  who  would  clamber  up 
beside  it — has  had  the  effect  of  making  people 
aware  what  a  narrow  platform  this  is.  Not  even 
such  a  far-reaching  sympathy  as  that  of  their 
late  President  Lord  Leighton  was  able  to  add 
a  plank  to  it.  But  is  this  raft  seaworthy  ? 
Clearly  there  are  swimmers  who  have  left  it 
behind,  and  struck  out  for  a  more  assured  safety. 
The  quarrel  is  becoming  no  longer  with  Academy 
administration,  but  with  Academy  existence — its 
130  years  contentment  with  the  narrow  creed,  that 
the  salesman’s  interest  is  Art,  and  that  the  Acade¬ 
mician  must  be  h is  prophet — that  the  life  of  the 
artist  in  the  social  state  is  to  be  only  the  painting 
of  drawing-room  pictures,  or  the  carving  ot 
drawing-room  sculpture — the  making  of  bric-a-brac 
for  the  connoisseur,  or  of  commodities  for  the 
dealer,  the  rich  man’s  purchase,  but  with  neither 
message  nor  interest  for  the  life  of  his  time. 

Where  under  such  a  creed  of  Art  has  gone  the 
beauty  of  life  ?  Year  by  year,  this  century,  England 
has  been  spoiled  of  her  fairness  ;  her  paradises  have 
been  laid  waste,  and  in  their  place  has  come  a 
hideous  Architecture  spawning  over  the  land  ;  year 
by  \  ear  has  the  unceasing  destiny  of  commercial 
decoration  rendered  every  article  of  shop  or  house 
trumpery  and  degraded.  But  we  have  had  our 
Royal  Academy  painting  its  fill — crowned  with  its 
laurel*-,  and  piping  of  its  Art  among  the  cinders — 
so  absorbed  in  itself,  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  to  the 
rich  man's  chamber,  that  it  has  no  thought  for  the 
Arts  for  which  it  was  founded,  and  which  it  has  lefl 
in  the  mire — fallen  among  thieves! 

But,  indeed,  an  Academy  of  the  Arts  is  a  con¬ 
fession  of  decadence.  An  art,  a  sense  of  beauty 
n  ally  iv  creates  its  own  worship,  and  needs  no 
pi  formulate  its  ritual.  And  when 
this  sacred  college  is  such  as  Mr.  Laidlay  exposes 
it — if  this  is  our  Academy  of  the  Arts,  let  us 
change  the  name.  Arts  are  not  wanted  if  we  can 
get  back  again  the  Beauty  of  Life. 

Edward  S.  Prior. 


CYPRUS:  ARCHITECTURAL 
REMAINS:  WRITTEN  BY  H.  B. 
WALTERS,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  :  PART 
THREE:  CONCLUDED. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  last  article  we  hinted  at 
the  part  which  Western  civilisations  were  destined 
to  play  in  the  history  of  mediaeval  Cyprus.  It  will 
probably  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  that  not  only 
is  Cyprus  full  of  architectural  remains  of  these 
civilisations,  but  that  among  the  remains  are  build¬ 
ings  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  English  or  French  Gothic  buildings. 
Cyprus,  in  this  respect,  is  unique.  East  and  West 
meet  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  even 
built  places  of  worship  side  by  side,  but  nowhere 
until  modern  times  has  it  been  possible  to  see 
the  Gothic  and  Byzantine  styles  of  Architecture 
flourishing  together  except  in  Cyprus 

The  history  of  the  island  in  the  Middle  Ages  is 
somewhat  complicated,  and  demands  a  few  words 
by  way  of  preface  to  a  description  of  the  Architec¬ 
ture.  Under  the  Emperor  Constantine,  Cyprus 
was  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  it  remained  an  appanage  of  consider¬ 
able  importance,  continuously  in  the  possession  of 
his  successors  at  Byzantium.  Its  church  has  been 
independent  from  an  early  period,  under  its  own 
Archbishop,  who  is  nominally  under  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  but  it  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  political  independence  while  it  remained 
under  the  Byzantine  Empire  until  the  days  of  Isaac 
Comnenus.  When  that  prince  was  Duke  of  Cyprus, 
Richard  I.  of  England,  on  his  way  to  the  Crusades, 
landed  to  avenge  certain  insults  offered  by  Isaac 
to  his  betrothed  bride  Berengaria  and  to  his  troops. 
This  took  place  in  the  year  1191.  Richard  met 
the  Duke  at  Amathus,  and  defeated  him,  and  sold 
the  island  to  the  Knights  Templars.  They  were 
however,  unpopular,  and  Richard  recovered  his 
rights,  and  sold  it  again  to  Guy  of  Lusignan,  who 
in  1192  founded  a  new  Kingdom  of  Cyprus. 

The  Lusignan  dynasty  held  peaceful  possession 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  until  in  1372  the 
reigning  king  barbarously  murdered  a  number  of 
Genoese  residents,  and  was  duly  punished  by  the 
Republic  of  Genoa,  which  took  possession  of  the 
city  of  Famagusta,  and  kept  it  for  many  years. 
The  last  Lusignan  prince  died  in  1456,  and  his  ^ 
natural  son  James  became  king.  He  succeeded  in 
expelling  the  Genoese  from  Famagusta,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  an  alliance  with  their  rivals,  the 
Venetians.  He  married  Catherine  Cornaro,  of 
Venice,  and  left  her  to  reign  after  him,  until  she 
abdicated  in  1488,  when  the  Venetians  became 
complete  masters  of  the  island.  I  hey  held  sway 
for  over  eighty  years,  until  the  island  was  invaded 
by  the  Turks  in  1570,  before  whom  Nicosia  and 
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INTERIOR  OF  ST.  SOPHIA, 

NICOSIA.  NOW  A  MOSQUE. 

Famagusta  succumbed  after  fierce  and  prolonged 
sieges,  and  the  island  relapsed  into  barbarism  for 
three  hundred  years. 

The  traveller  from  Larnaka  to  Nicosia,  after 
traversing  some  five-and-twenty  dreary  miles 
through  barren  rocks  and  wastes,  is  suddenly 
gladdened  with  the  sight  of  a  walled  city  standing 
like  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  environed  in  foliage, 
and  studded  with  minarets,  toweis,  and  palm-trees. 
But  what  most  strikes  the  eye  on  a  first  glimpse  of 
Nicosia  is  that  here  and  there  are  to  be  seen 
standing  well  up  over  the  fiat  roofs  of  the  houses 
mighty  Gothic  edifices  with  buttresses,  pinnacles, 
and  traceried  windows,  seen  even  at  a  distance. 
Byzantine  churches  with  their  domes  and  cam¬ 
paniles  would  excite  no  surprise  in  a  region  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  but  the 
stranger  may  well  wonder  why  a  noble  pile  of 
English  or  French  Gothic  is  to  be  found  in  an 
Oriental  city.  The  history  briefly  told  above  will 
supply  the  answer.  Nicosia,  though  now  the 
capital  and  largest  town  of  Cyprus,  represents  no 
ancient  classical  site,  but  appears  only  to  have 
sprung  into  importance  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
became  the  seat  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cyprus,  and 
rivalled  Famagusta  in  size  and  importance.  Hence 


the  Lusignan  kings  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  found  it  necessary  to  raise  here,  as  at 
Famagusta,  buildings  of  the  style  with  which  they 
were  most  familiar  and  which  they  could  best 
appreciate,  for  their  followers  and  other  Europeans 
to  worship  in.  Moreover,  the  long-standing  antago¬ 
nism  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
would  tend  to  keep  them  apart  from  the  native 
inhabitants  and  their  modes  of  worship,  and  would 
in  fact  even  foster  rivalry  between  the  two  races. 

Chief  among  the  beautiful  Gothic  buildings  of 
Nicosia  is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  now  a 
Turkish  mosque.  The  plan  is  that  of  a  Fiench 
church  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  nave,  aisles, 
apsidal,  chancel,  and  two  western  towers  with 
porches  and  facades.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  is  a  chapel  or  sacristy.  The  style  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  English  Decorated  throughout.  The 
chancel  is  semi-circular  inside  and  semi-octagonal 
on  the  outside,  forming  a  five-sided  chevret  ;  in 
the  wall  is  a  door  constructed  by  Christian 
workmen  after  the  Turkish  occupation.  The  nave- 
aisles  are  carried  on  round  the  east  end,  to  form  an 
ambulatory  of  five  bays,  with  six  circular  columns, 
2ft.  3in.  in  diameter.  These  columns  have  foliated 
caps  of  a  Romanesque  character. 
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The  nave  is  of  six  bays,  the  columns  being 
circular  with  octagonal  caps  and  bases ;  it  is 
paved  with  stone,  which  is  now  covered  by 
carpets.  The  aisle  windows  are  large  single  lights, 
;ft.  6in.  high,  and  are  now  all  filled  in  with  wooden 
tracery,  a  not  ineffective  substitute  for  stained  glass 
as  a  means  of  toning  down  the  glaring  effect  that 
an  Eastern  sun  would  produce  in  the  interior.  The 
four  bays  at  the  west  end  appear  to  be  of  later  date 
than  the  other  two,  as  are  the  towers  and  porches. 
The  body  of  the  church  is  built  of  a  hard  limestone, 
but  a  considerable  quantity  of  marble  is  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  porches.  Two  points  which  call 
for  notice  are  (i)  the  absence  of  transepts  and 
triforium,  and  (2)  the  flat  roofs  of  the  nave  and 
aisles,  peculiarities  which  we  shall  also  note  at 
P'amagusta,  the  flat  roofs  being  no  doubt  adapted 
from  those  customary  for  domestic  buildings  in  the 
island.  Within,  the  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles  are 
vaulted  throughout. 

Of  the  two  western  towers,  the  one  on  the  south 
is  practically  destroyed,  and  its  place  taken  by  a 
minaret,  but  the  other  remains  up  to  the  height  of 
the  nave  roof,  and  from  thence  a  minaret  rises  at 
one  corner.  Between  them  is  a  fine  west  window 
of  six  lights,  with  geometrical  tracery  in  the  head, 
in  perfect  preservation.  The  tracery,  however,  is 
not  so  purely  or  well  designed  as  that  of  several 
windows  in  the  body  of  the  church,  especially  a 
fine  but  incomplete  window  on  the  west  side  of  the 
north  tower.  In  front  of  this  window  are  traces  of 
an  arcade. 

The  porch  calls  for  some  detailed  description, 
as  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  church.  It 
<  onsists  of  three  doorways,  each  12ft.  6in.  wide. 
Indications  of  masonry  on  the  towers  show  that  the 
original  intention  was  to  prolong  the  building  up  to 
the  west  lace  of  the  porch,  either  by  extending 
the  nave  over  it  or  by  adding  an  upper  storey  to 
the  porch.  The  door  on  the  north  was  added 
alter  the  completion  of  the  original  structure,  and 
it-'  masonry  is  of  marble;  the  architectural  details 
arc  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest.  Some  mouldings 
in  the  western  door  are  also  of  later  work,  and  are 
elaborately  worked  out  in  marble. 

Par  ing  the  cathedral  on  its  south  side  is  a  build¬ 
ing  known  as  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  of  the 
English  I  he  reason  for  this  name  is  that  it  was 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  English  merchants 
who  reported  to  Cyprus  under  the  Lusignan 
dynasty.  The  Turks  h  ave  since  converted  it  into 
a  granary  and  though  the  building  itself  is  little 
altered,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  many  of  the 
details.  It  is  oblong  in  plan,  roofed  with  barrel 
vaults,  and  is  about  130ft.  in  length.  The  church 
consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  ending  in  three  apses  to 
the  east,  with  an  octagon  tower  in  the  middle  of  the 
roof,  surmounted  bv  a  dome.  On  the  north  side 


are  three  remarkably  fine  doorways,  the  m6st 
important  of  which  is  here  illustrated.  The  mould¬ 
ings  and  decoration  generally  recall  the  details  of 
Roslyn  Chapel  in  Scotland,  and  the  work  is  later 
in  style  throughout  than  that  of  St.  Sophia,  The 
principal  doorway  is  recessed  in  five  orders,  each 
ornamented  with  leaf  mouldings,  and  above  is  a 
straight-sided  crocketted  canopy.  Above  the  door 
is  a  figure  in  a  panel,  and  on  either  side  are  heraldic 
devices. 

The  Church  of  St.  Katharine  is  a  vaulted  build¬ 
ing,  consisting  of  nave  only,  58ft.  by  27ft.  by  52ft. 
in  size-  The  nave  has  vaulted  compartments  and 
a  semi-octagonal  east  end.  The  windows  are  all 
in  a  style  corresponding  to  the  best  English 
Decorated  work  ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  small  rose 
window  worthy  of  notice.  The  south  and  west 
doors  are  also  fine.  The  buttresses  are  masked  by 
being  formed  into  semi-octagonal  projections.  On 
the  north  side  is  a  small  building  communicating 
with  the  church,  and  on  this  side  there  are  also 
traces  of  a  covered  gallery  or  cloister.  Probably 
these  were  conventual  buildings.  The  church  is 
now  converted  into  a  mosque,  and  a  minaret  has 
been  erected  at  the  south-west  corner. 

The  church  now  used  for  the  worship  of  the 
Armenians  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  is  oblong  in  plan,  and  similar  in  character  to 
that  of  St. .  Katherine.  The  windows  are  single 
lights  with  trefoils  in  the  heads.  Under  the  altar 
are  the  remains  of  an  interesting  mediaeval  tomb  ; 
and  in  the  courtyard  is  a  fine  body-stone  of  early 
date,  a  recumbent  figure  of  an  abbess  holding  a 
pastoral  crook.  At  her  feet  is  a  shield  emblazoned 
with  two  luces.  There  are  also  many  inscriptions 
on  the  paving  stones.  The  western  bay  of  the 
church  was  altered  in  1636. 

Among  the  domestic  buildings  of  Nicosia,  a 
quaint  and  pleasing  mediaeval  bit  here  and  there 
surprises  the  passer-by,  mostly  in  the  form  of  door¬ 
ways.  There  is  one  doorway  of  late  sixteenth- 
century  work,  with  Norman  chevron  mouldings 
round  the  arch,  as  is  also  seen  in  one  of  the  door¬ 
ways  at  Bellapais  Abbey  (see  below),  and  some¬ 
times  in  modern  Arabic  work,  whether  intentionally 
done  or  not.  The  massive  existing  fortifications 
round  the  city  were  constructed  by  the  Venetians. 

In  some  respects  the  counterpart  of  Nicosia,  in 
others  a  strange  contrast,  is  the  ruined  city  of 
Famagusta,  the  mediaeval  capital  of  the  island 
and  successor  of  Salamis.  Few  places  have  had  a 
more  remarkable  history.  It  owed  its  origin  to  the 
Lusignan  princes,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
gave  way  to  the  Genoese  and  Venetians  as  rulers  of 
the  city  and  island.  After  a  historic  siege,  of 
which  many  writers  have  given  graphic  accounts,  it 
was  captured  by  the  Turks  in  1570,  and  the 
Christian  inhabitants  were  expelled  and  forbidden 
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ever  after  to  dwell  within  the  walls.  The  many 
splendid  churches,  both  Byzantine  and  Gothic, 
were  gradually  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin,  only  the 
Cathedral  being  preserved,  like  that  at  Nicosia, 
by  its  conversion  into  a  mosque.  The  walls  and 
gateways,  however,  still  remain,  and  in  one  corner 
of  the  area  are  huddled  together  some  700  Turks, 
their  Christian  brethren  having  built  for  themselves, 
two  miles  distant,  the  now  flourishing  little  town  of 
V  a  r  o  s  i  a  . 

Meanwhile, 
palm  -  trees 
and  wild 
flowers  grow 
in  rich 
abundance 
about  the 
streets  of 
Famagusta, 
and  combine 
with  the  hoary 
Gothic  ruins 
to  make  a 
spectacle 
both  strange 
and  pictur¬ 
esque. 

The  Cathe- 
dral  of  St . 

Sophia  re¬ 
sembles  in 
plan  and  ar- 
rangement 
that  of  Nico¬ 
sia.  The  west 
end  termi¬ 
nates  in  two 
fine  towers, 
with  a  fine 
triple  door¬ 
way  between, 
but  there  is 
noopen  porch 
as  at  Nicosia; 
instead,  there 
is  a  chapel 
on  eitherside. 

The  upper 
storeys  of  the 
towers  are 

now  in  ruins,  and  a  minaret  has  been  erected  on 
the  turret  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  northern 
one.  The  corresponding  turret  on  the  other  tower 
has  an  effective  pyramidal  crocketted  cap.  The 
nave  consists  of  seven  bays,  with  circular  columns, 
and  the  choir  ends  in  a  chevret  of  five  bays,  as  at 
Nicosia.  The  style  throughout  is  later  in  date 
than  that  of  the  last-named  church.  The  aisles 


DETAIL  FROM  ST.  SOPHIA, 
FAMAGUSTA  :  EXTERIOR  OF 
SOUTH  AISLE. 


have  flat  roofs,  and  end  in  apsidal  terminaiions  to 
the  east;  between  the  bays  are  flying  buttresses. 
The  windows  are  nearly  all  of  four  lights,  with 
geometrical  tracery  ;  those  in  the  clerestory  have 
two  lights,  and  the  west  window,  which  is  a  very 
fine  composition,  six. 

Two  features  peculiar  to  this  church  should  be 
noted.  The  nave-piers  are  no  less  than  5ft.  4m. 
in  diameter,  and  these  are  surmounted  by  very 

small  caps, 
which  seem 
to  be  quite 
out  of  propor¬ 
tion.  There  is 
no  wooden 
roof,  but  the 
vaulting  is 
well  ce¬ 
mented  over, 
and  the  water 
is  carried  by 
channels  on 
the  tops  of 
the  flying 
buttresses. 

Among  the 
smaller  fea¬ 
tures  of  the 
church,  the 
most  interest¬ 
ing,  of  which 
we  give  an 
illustration,  is 
a  stone  let 
into  one  of 
the  buttresses 
on  the  south 
side,  which 
records  its 
dedication  in 
1 3 1 1  •  In  the 
chapel  on  the 
same  side,  at 
the  west  end, 
is  a  painted 
inscription  of 
“  1384  ”  be¬ 
neath  the 
w  i  n  d  o  w  . 
There  are 

also  numerous  inscriptions  on  body-stones  on  the 
floor,  and  a  figure  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  civic 
costume.  On  a  boss  at  the  intersection  of  the 
vaulting  in  this  chapel  is  a  shield,  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  roses,  with  the  arms  of  Jerusalem.  Two 
mediaeval  iron  candlesticks  still  exist  in  the  church. 

Against  the  south-western  turret  is  a  building, 
25ft.  square,  of  later  date,  the  details  being  coarselv 
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VIEW  IN  THE  ABBEY  OF  BELLEPAIS. 


copied  from  those  of  the 
cathedral  ;  and  on  the  north 
side  are  remains  of  a  hall, 

365ft.  by  1 9 i ft.  ;  also  of  other 
chambers,  perhaps  mediaeval 
shops.  At  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  cathedral  is  a 
staircase  leading  to  the  crypt. 

A  few  words  must  suffice 
for  describing  the  other  Gothic 
buildings  of  Famagusta,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  are 
grouped  immediately  round 
the  cathedral.  On  the  south, 
at  about  100  yards  distance, 
are  the  remains  of  a  large 
church  of  curious  plan,  with 
circular  columns  to  the  nave 
arches,  4ft.  yin.  diameter.  The 
central  bay  is  square,  and  was 
probably  surmounted  by  a 
dome  (another  instance  of 
local — i'.e.,  Byzantine — influ¬ 
ence  on  Gothic  Art).  At  the  east  end  are  three 
semicircular  apses,  such  as  are  found  in  many 
c  hurches  of  the  Levant  and  East  Coast  of  Italy. 

At  the  side  of  this  is  a  small  church  of  earlier, 
perhaps  pre-Lusignan,  date.  It  possessed  two 
domes  and  single-light  windows.  The  construction 
is  worked  on  Saracenic  principles.  There  are 
several  churchfs  of  the  same  type  in  Famagusta. 
Another  church  of  the  same  date  has  a  nave  arcade 
of  five  bays  with  circular  columns,  two  vestries  at 
the  back  of  the  apses,  and  a  richly-ornamented 
door  of  peculiar  form,  the  clerestory  of  which  has 
been  restored. 

( )n  the  north  of  the  cathedral  are  the  ruins 
of  a  charming  little  church  with  western  angle 
turrets.  There  are  loop-holes  in  the  parapet, 
which  was  used  for  defensive  purposes.  Yet 
anothe  r  church  has  a  cot  for  two  bells  at  the  west 


end,  and  two  rows  of  corbelling  below,  as  if  for  a 
porch. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  Venetian  walls, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  siege,  remain  intact,  and 
afford  a  delightful  promenade.  There  is  a  water- 
gate  with  the-  Venetian  lion  sculptured  in  relief 
above  it,  and  hard  by  is  the  chamber  inhabited  by 
Christoforo  Moro,  the  prototype  of  Othello,  in 
which,  according  to  report,  Desdemona  actually 
was  strangled  by  her  lord. 

Next  to  the  buildings  of  Nicosia  and  Famagusta 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  Gothic  remains  in 
Cyprus  are  to  be  found  at  Bellapais,  romantically 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kerynia  range  of 
mountains,  overlooking  the  fertile  sea-board.  Here 
is  a  Benedictine  monastery,  the  buildings  of  which 
date  from  various  times.  The  church  is  of  the  early 
Lusignan  period  and  of  French  design,  but  the 
monastic  buildings  are  much 
later,  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  and  pro¬ 
bably  by  the  same  architect  as 
the  west  end  of  the  cathedral 
at  Nicosia. 

The  church  is  in  the  form  ol 
a  Greek  cross,  and  has  a  fine 
porch,  and  a  bell  turret  in  the 
gable  of  the  west  wall,  to 
which  a  staircase  leads  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  The 
nave  is  of  three  bays,  the  third 
forming  the  cross  being  carried 
up  beyond  the  vaulting  of  the 
aisles;  the  columns  are  circular, 
and  the  arrangement  generally 
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resembles  that  of  the  Abbey 
of  Much  Wenlock,  Salop. 

On  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  is  an  interesting- 
chapel.  At  either  end  of  the 
porch  are  tombs  under  arches, 
one  having  remains  of  Italian 
decoration,  an  Ecce  Homo 
and  quarter  -  length  figure 
subjects. 

The  monastic  buildings  are 
of  necessity  placed  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church, 
instead  of  the  more  customary 
south,  owing  to  the  slope  of 
the  ground.  Adjoining  the 
church  on  this  side  is  a 
cloister  of  three  sides  en¬ 
closing  a  court ;  the  work  is 
of  the  richest  Early  Gothic. 

On  the  north  side  of  the 
cloister  is  the  refectory,  a 
noble  hall,  lighted  on  the 
north  side  by  windows  com¬ 
manding  a  lovely  view,  and 
at  the  west  end  by  a  rose 
window,  below  which  is 
another  window  of  two  lights 
of  the  same  size.  The  refec¬ 
tory  is  wonderfully  well  pre¬ 
served.  On  the  lintel  of  the 
south  door  are  three  shields 
—  the  Jerusalem  cross,  the 
royal  arms  of  the  Lusignans, 
and  a  lion  rampant. 

On  the  east  side  of  the 
cloister  are  the  kitchen  and 
the  chapter  house,  with 
dormitory  above,  and  on  the 
west  side  are  the  abbot’s 
lodging  and  the  hospitium, 
of  which  only  a  few  feet  of 

wall  remain.  The  chapter  house  is  divided  into 
four  parts  by  a  central  column,  and  is  richly 
vaulted.  Seventy  feet  from  the  west  door  of  the 
church  is  an  old  gateway,  fortified,  and  supplied 
with  a  drawbridge. 

At  Kolossi,  seven  or  eight  miles  west  of  Limassol, 
a  building  of  a  differenttype  is  to  be  seen.  This  is  a 
tower  or  keep,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  by 
the  Knights  Templars,  who,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  received  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  from 
Richard  I.,  after  his  victory  over  Isaac  Comnenus. 
The  tower  appears  to  date  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  is  a  fine,  massive  building,  picturesquely 
situated  among  olive  gardens  and  water-courses, 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  village.  Within,  each 
floor  is  divided  into  two  rooms  by  a  cross  wall 
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parallel  to  the  side  on  which  is  the  entrance ;  a 
newel  staircase  in  one  corner  connects  the  floors. 
On  the  second  floor  are  two  fine  fire-places,  the 
jambs  of  which  are  ornamented  with  fleurs-de-lys. 
O11  the  east  of  the  exterior,  about  twenty  feet  up, 
is  a  panel  with  four  shields,  such  as  are  seen  over 
the  doors  of  the  Knights’  houses  in  Rhodes,  mostly 
referring  to  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
The  arms  of  Cyprus  ( or ,  a  Won  gules)  occur  among 
them.  On  the  wall  of  the  room  first  entered  is  a 
fresco  of  the  Crucifixion,  below  -which  are  more 
shields.  In  style  and  arrangement  this  keep  is  said 
to  resemble  closely  the  Templars’  tower  at  Temple 
Bruer  in  Lincolnshire,  also  one  formerly  existing  at 
Aslackby  in  the  same  county.  About  fifty  yards  to 
the  south-east  are  other  mediaeval  buildings  in  ruins. 
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It  should  be  here  mentioned  that  the  attribution 
ol  this  building  to  the  Knights  Templars  rests 
mainly  on  tradition.  Another  view  is  that  it  only 
belonged  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John, 
and  dates  from  Lusignan  times. 

The  keep  of  Kolossi  is  not  the  only  remnant  of 
fortified  mediaeval  buildings  in  Cyprus.  Of  the 
walls  of  Famagusta  and  Nicosia  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  ruins  of  the  wonderful  castles  of 
St.  Hilarion,  Buffavento,  and  Kantara  yet  dominate 
the  heights  of  the  northern  Kerynian  range,  but 
their  inaccessibility  and  shattered  condition  forbids 
any  detailed  architectural  description ;  they  are, 
indeed,  more  remarkable  by  virtue  of  their  situation 
than  in  themselves.  At  Larnaka  and  Limassol  the 
modern  prisons  still  contain  remains  or  traces  of 
the  mediaeval  castles  from  which  they  have  been 
c  onstructed.  Tradition  tells  us  that  it  was  in  the 
Castle  of  Limassol  that  Richard  I.  espoused 
Berengaria,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  was  in  existence 
at  the  time  ;  at  any  rate,  no  part  now  existing  is 
earlier  than  the  Lusignan  dynasty.  The  little  town 
of  Kerynia  also  possesses  a  massive  fortress  of 
probably)  Byzantine  date,  like  the  others  now 
converted  into  a  prison  ;  and  at  Paphos,  the  sixth 
and  remaining  town  of  mediaeval  importance,  there 
is  a  small  fort  down  by  the  harbour,  and  further 
inland  the  traces  of  a  Latin  church. 

In  discussing  the  Mediaeval  Architecture  of 
Cyprus  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  confine  the  account 
to  the  achievements  of  its  alien  conquerors  ;  the 
edifices  of  the  National  Church,  though  architec¬ 
turally  of  inferior  appearance,  have  many  points  of 
interest.  Most  of  the  Byzantine  churches  now 
existing  in  Cyprus  are  either  modern  or  re-built, 
and  those  that  have  remained  from  mediaeval  times 
are  fast  falling  into  ruin  and  perishing  from  neglect, 
due  to  their  remote  situations  away  from  the  villages. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  in  the  case  of  one 
or  two  town  churches,  and  in  the  churches  attached 
to  monasteries. 

Some  of  the  small  ruined  churches  still  possess 
(>n  their  walls  frescoes  of  considerable  interest. 

I  bus,  at  Avia  Napa,  on  the  promontory  between 
Larnaka  and  hamagusta,  there  is  a  church  in  ruins, 
with  remains  of  frescoes  on  the  dome,  representing 
a  (  Lrist  with  attendant  angels,  and  a  row  of 
prophets  underneath,  with  painted  niches  over 
ea< h  prophet  carries  a  scroll.  Again,  to  the 
north  of  tin  village  of  hpiskopi,  near  Limassol, 
stands  the  church  of  Ayios  Mamas  fa  local  saint), 
derelict  but  comparatively  perfect.  It  is  across 
church,  with  dome  over  the  central  bay,  springing 
from  the  string-course  on  the  tops  of  the  arches, 
dating  from  about  the  twelfth  century.  The  walls 
of  the  interior  are  covered  with  frescoes,  on  the 


whole  marvellously  preserved.  At  the  east  end  is 
a  semi-circular  apse,  roofed  with  a  pointed  barrel- 
vault,  and  a  single-light  window  in  the  centre.  On 
the  wall  of  the  apse,  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  altar, 
are  paintings  representing  drapery,  above  which  is 
an  arcade  with  figures  holding  scrolls  ;  above,  an 
empty  throne,  and  communicants  advancing  to 
priests  who  wear  twelfth-century  cloaks.  On  the 
vault  are  the  Virgin  and  two  adoring  angels,  the 
four  Evangelists,  and  other  saints  and  fathers. 

The  monasteries  and  parish  churches  are,  as  a 
rule,  interesting  rather  from  their  associations  than 
their  architecture.  The  Church  of  St.  Lazarus  at 
Larnaka  is  a  fine  building,  considerably  modernised, 
but  several  capitals  of  Corinthian  architecture  are 
built  into  the  walls,  no  doubt  from  the  ruins  of 
Citium.  It  has  acquired  a  special  sanctity  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  built  over  the  tomb  of  the  patron 
saint,  who  is  said  to  have  come  from  Palestine  to 
evan'gelise  this  part  of  Cyprus.  Similar  honours 
are  paid  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Barnabas,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Salamis,  where  the  Apostle’s 
body  was  found  in  the  fifth  century  with  a  manu¬ 
script  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  on  his  breast.  To 
prove  the  truth  of  this  tradition  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  Church  of  Cyprus  still  enjoys  certain  privi¬ 
leges  granted  to  it  in  virtue  of  the  discovery ! 
However,  the  tomb  is  there,  in  a  small  chapel  or 
shrine,  covered  with  thank  -  offerings  of  infected 
rags,  and  with  a  holy  well  adjoining.  The  church 
is  a  fine  structure,  with  Corinthian  capitals  from 
the  site  of  ancient  Salamis  built  into  the  walls  and 
round  the  dome.  Other  ancient  monasteries  are 
Kykko  and  Chrysaorgiatissa,  both  on  the  slopes  of 
Troodos,  proud  in  the  possession  of  pictures  from 
the  hand  of  St.  Luke  himself;  Ayio  Neophyto,  near 
Paphos,  at  the  head  of  a  romantic  valley,  with  a 
small  rock-shrine  and  other  relics  of  the  saint;  and 
Stavro  Vouni  (Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross)  and 
Machaeras,  on  the  inaccessible  heights  above  the 
south-eastern  plain. 

One  word  in  conclusion:  The  Gothic  remains  of 
Nicosia,  Famagusta,  and  Bellapais  are  strangely 
little  known  to  Englishmen  ;  yet  both  for  the  archi¬ 
tect,  the  artist,  and  the  historian  their  interest  is 
exceptionally  great,  and  their  beauty,  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  surroundings,  is  not  to  be  realised 
from  verbal  descriptions.  Moreover,  their  condi¬ 
tion  is  not  always  such  as  could  be  desired  for  their 
preservation,  and  as  long  as  Cyprus  is  under  our 
flag  it  is  the  duty  of  Englishmen  not  only  to  interest 
themselves  in,  but  to  protect  and  preserve  these 
monuments  of  their  forefathers.  For  it  is  mainly 
to  an  Englishman  that  we  owe  them  :  namely,  to 
Richard  I.,  whose  conquest  of  the  island  paved  the 
way  for  Western  civilisation, 
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OHN  THORPE’S  BOOK  OF  DRAWINGS  : 
WHO  DREW  THEM  ?  WRITTEN  BY 
J.  A.  GOTCH. 


In  the  third  chapter  of  his  “  History 
of  Renaissance  Architecture  in  England,”  Mr. 
Reginald  Blomfield  refers  to  John  Thorpe  and  his 
book  of  drawings  at  the  Soane  Museum,  and  dis¬ 
poses  of  his  claim  to  be  their  author  so  completely 
that  I  began  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  my  own 
conclusions  on  the  subject,  and  was  driven  (not 
unwillingly)  to  examine  the  book  once  more.  It  is 
some  years  since  I  did  this,  inasmuch  as  I  have  a 
complete  set  of  very  careful  tracings,  which  are 
sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  reference. 

John  Thorpe  stands,  to  my  mind,  for  so  much 


\'OTE — These  reproductions  have  necessarily  to  be  considerably 
reduced  in  size  from  the  original  drawings,  and  consequently  the 
character  of  the  handwriting  is  less  easy  to  distinguish.  This 
difficulty  is  increased  in  one  or  two  instances  by  the  fact  that  the 
original  lines  are  in  places  not  quite  cleanly  reproduced. 


in  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Architecture  that  it 
grieved  me  to  see  him  relegated  to  his  original 
obscurity ;  and  Mr.  Blomfield  speaks  with  so  much 
authority  that  I  felt  it  highly  desirable  to  state  the 
reasons  which  compel  me  to  differ  from  his  view, 
strengthened  as  they  have  been  by  the  re-examina¬ 
tion  of  Thorpe’s  book. 

Mr.  Blomfield’s  view  is  that  the  collection  of 
drawings  known  as  Thorpe’s,  is  in  reality  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  collection  by  different  hands— Smithson's, 
Jansen’s,  Thorpe’s,  and  others  ;  and  his  reasons  for 
this  opinion  are  that  there  are  wide  differences  of 
writing  and  draughtsmanship,  and  that  very  few  of 
the  drawings  bear  Thorpe’s  name,  and  can,  there¬ 
fore,  with  any  certainty  be  assigned  to  him. 

In  order  to  understand  the  argument  at  all,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  reader  to  realise  what  Thorpe’s 
book  is  like.  It  is  a  bound  book,  in  leather  covers, 
measures  about  17m.  by  inn.,  and  contains  280 
pages,  which  have  been  numbered  in  ink  by  3  com¬ 
paratively  modern  hand.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
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leaves  are  of  the  same  size, 
but  there  are  a  few  which  are 
smaller  than  the  general  bulk. 

If  the  drawings  are  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  collection,  the  pre¬ 
sumption  is  against  their 
having  been  drawn  on  paper 
all  of  one  size,  but  they  might 
have  attained  their  present 
uniformity  by  being  cut  down 
to  one  size  when  they  were 
bound.  The  interesting  ques¬ 
tion  then  would  be,  when  were 
they  bound  ? 

The  conclusion  to  which  a 
careful  examination  of  the 
book  leads  is  that,  instead  of 
being  a  miscellaneous  collec¬ 
tion  of  drawings  bound  to¬ 
gether  at  somedatesubsequent 
to  their  being  drawn,  nearly  all 
of  them — the  exceptions  being 
about  sixteen  in  number — were 
drawn  in  the  book  when  it  was 
already  bound,  though  not  in 
its  present  binding,  which  is 
obviously  later  than  the  draw¬ 
ings.  That  is  to  say,  we  have 
here  a  large  sketch  book,  as 
we  may  call  it,  into  which  a  few 
extra  sheets  have  been  inserted. 

Rut  how  do  we  know  that  the  book  was  already 
bound  (in  some  fashion)  before  the  drawings  were 
made  on  its  pages  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  whole 
of  the  paper  used,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
inserted  drawings,  has  the  same  texture  and  the 
same  water-mark,  easily  distinguished  by  holding 
the  pages  up  to  the  light.  The  inserted  drawings 
are  on  paper  of  different  textures,  and  having 
other  water-marks.  In  the  second  place,  there  is 
generally  one  drawing  to  a  page — ground  plan  on 
one,  upper  plan  on  the  opposite,  as  the  book  lies 
open  ;  or  plan  on  one  and  elevation  on  the  other, 
and  the  scale  is  chosen  (sometimes  a  very 
unusual  one)  to  suit  the  size  of  the  page.  But  in 
a  large  number  of  cases  the  drawing  occupies 
both  pages,  or  thq  whole  of  one  and  part  of  the 
other ;  in  nearly  all  such  cases  the  lines  that  go 
from  one  page  to  the  other  jump  across  the  crease 
or  fold  of  the  book  where  the  sheets  are  bound 
together.  Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  go  partly  down 
into  the  present  crease,  but  this  would  be  accounted 
for  by  the  rebinding  in  the  present  leather  covers, 
a  process  which  tended  to  cripple  (to  a  certain 
extent)  the  free  opening  of  the  book.  In  very 
few  cases  do  the  lines  go  down  one  side  of  the 
crease  and  up  the  other  without  a  perceptible 
break.  Thirdly,  and  strongest  proof  of  all,  in 
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Note  the  alternative  treatments  of  the  roof  of  towers. 


some  cases  where  the  drawing  only  occupies  one 
page,  but  is  so  large  that  part  of  it  had  to  go  down 
into  the  crease  and  the  draughtsman  could  not  get 
at  his  work  down  there,  he  drew  that  part  on  a 
separate  little  piece  of  paper,  and  then  stuck  it  on, 
down  in  the  crease,  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  main 
drawing.  In  other  cases  where  the  drawing  had  to 
occupy  more  than  one  page,  the  portion  near  the  crease 
has  been  drawn  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and 
then  stuck  on  across  the  crease  which  it  thus 
bridges.  These  additions  have  been  so  neatly 
made  that  it  is  only  a  careful  scrutiny  which  reveals 
them.  One  very  curious  case  is  to  be  found  on 
pp.  145-6.  Here  a  plan  has  been  begun  on  the 
left-hand  page ;  then  an  irregular  sheet  of  paper 
with  another  totally  different  plan  of  a  circular 
shape  on  it  has  been  stuck  on  the  two  pages  across 
the  crease  ;  but  the  pasting  down  stops  short  of 
the  plan  already  begun,  so  that  by  lifting  the  end 
of  the  superimposed  sheet  this  plan  can  be  seen. 
After  this  sheet  was  stuck  on,  the  draughtsman 
added  a  circumscribing  terrace  to  his  circular  plan, 
and  found  that  his  compasses  took  him  partly  on 
the  superimposed  sheet,  and  partly  on  the  original 
pages,  jumping  the  crease  as  they  crossed  it. 
Moreover,  as  he  worked,  he  jotted  down  a  fresh 
idea  for  a  plan,  and  did  it  partly  on  the  free  part  of 
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the  upper  sheet  and  partly  on  the  original  page, 
so  that  when  the  flyer,  as  we  may  call  it,  is 
raised  it  carries  away  part  of  this  random  sketch 
with  it. 

In  some  of  the  cases  where  a  plan  occupies  the 
two  pages,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  two  pages  are 
not  one  sheet  folded,  but  are  two  separate  sheets 
belonging  to  two  separate  “  sections/’  as  the 
binders  call  them,  held  in  juxtaposition  by  the  fact 
of  being  bound.  Such  plans  must,  therefore,  have 
been  drawn  after  the  sheets  had  been  bound.  They 
could  not  have  been  drawn  on  two  separate  sheets, 
and  then  bound  accurately  together  so  that  the 
lines  all  fitted.  In  one  case  (pp  39-40)  half  a 
large  plan  is  on  each  page,  and  instead  of  being 
drawn  across  the  crease,  each  half  stops  short 
against  a  cutting  line,  thus  frankly  avoiding  the 
crease. 

Many  of  the  elevations  are  pasted  on  to  the 
page  opposite  their  respective  plans  and  on  the 
back  of  some  other  drawing.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  each  side  of  each  leaf  of  the  original 
book  has  a  drawing  on  it ;  that  is,  one  drawing  is 


on  the  back  of  another,  to  which  it  has  no  relation. 
This  is  easily  understood  if  page  after  page  of  a 
book  is  being  filled,  but  very  difficult  to  account 
for  on  the  theory  that  the  drawings  were  bound 
together  in  book  form  after  being  made.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  first  few  plans.  On  pp.  19-20 
(19  being  the  left-hand  page  and  20  the  right  as 
the  book  lies  open)  is  a  plan  of  Buckhurst  House, 
occupying  the  two  pages.  On  page  18,  that  is,  on 
the  back  of  19,  is  a  plan  for  “  3  houses  for  the 
cytty  on  p.  21,  that  is,  on  the  back  of  p.  20,  is 
the  ground  plan  for  Sir  John  Danvers,  while  on 
p.  22  is  the  upper  plan  of  the  same  house.  This  is 
all  intelligible  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
drawn  on  consecutive  pages  of  a  book.  But  if  we 
adopt  the  theory  of  a  miscellaneous  collection,  we 
have  to  suppose  that  the  Buckhurst  plan  was  drawn 
first,  and  then  on  one-half  of  the  back  of  it  the 
plan  for  the  three  houses,  and  on  the  other  half  one 
of  the  two  plans  for  Sir  John  Danvers,  of  which  the 
fellow  was  drawn  on  a  different  sheet.  And  even 
if  this  impossible  supposition  be  accepted,  the 
eventual  binding  must  have  been  had  in  mind,  for 
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Note  the  alternative  treatments  of  gablets  in  parapet,  and  of  roof  turrets. 


how  otherwise  could  the  two  plans  for  Sir  John 
Danvers  have  been  brought  together  ? 

The  sheets  that  have  been  inserted  have  no 
drawings  on  the  backs  of  them. 

No  other  conclusion  is  possible,  therefore,  than 
that  we  have  here  a  book  in  which  on  page  after 
page  various  plans  and  elevations  were  drawn, 
while  a  few,  on  different  kinds  of  paper,  were 
inserted,  and  in  most  cases  by  being  pasted  on  to 
a  page  of  the  book  where  it  goes  down  into  the 
crease. 

Whose  book  was  it  ?  There  can  only  be  one 
answer.  It  must  have  been  the  man’s  whose  name 
alone  occurs  in  it  as  draughtsman— namely,  John 
Thorpe’s.  But  how  about  the  writing?  To  a 
nineteenth  century  eye  it  all  appears  what  Hastings’ 

letter  did  to  Tony  Lumpkin — “  a  d - d  cramp 

piece  of  penmanship.  But  when  we  get  familiar 
with  it  we  find  that  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  there 
are  many  different  hands.  At  most  there  would  be 
three,  and  they  have  so  much  in  common  that  the 
differences  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  use  of 
different  pens,  or  by  supposing  one  to  be  the 
ordinary  hand  of  the  writer,  and  another  his  more 
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careful  manner — half  writing,  half  printing.  Any¬ 
way,  the  writings  are  so  intermingled  on  the  same 
drawings,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  sort  out 
the  drawings  and  say,  these  are  wholly  in  this 
handwriting  and  those  wholly  in  another. 

Leaving  the  hand-writing  and  taking  the  style  of 
the  drawing,  it  is  the  same  throughout  the  book. 
The  touch  is  the  same,  the  mannerisms  are  the 
same.  Differences,  of  course,  there  are,  but  they 
are  not  actually  very  wide  and  there  are  none 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  the 
time  of  execution,  in  pens,  in  paper,  in  ink,  or  in 
the  degree  of  care  bestowed  on  the  work.  The 
illustrations  here  produced  give  the  reader  an 
opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  on  this  point. 

_  In. considering  the  draughtsmanship,  as  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  authorship  of  the  designs,  the  fact  that 
we  have  here  a  sketch-book  (as  it  were)  and  not  a 
miscellaneous  collection,  must  have  an  important 
influence  on  our  judgment.  For  the  book  being 
there  and  belonging  to  Thorpe,  the  presumption 
is  that  he  was  the  draughtsman,  and  also  the 
designer  of  such  as  are  designs  and  not  surveys. 
The  burden  of  proof,  therefore,  lies  not  with  those 
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w  hom  we  may  call  the  adherents  of  Thorpe,  but 
with  his  opponents  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  beyond  conjecture  there  is  nothing  to  connect 
either  Smithson  or  Jansen  with  any  of  these 
drawings;  and  Thorpe  is  not  likely  to  have  lent 
his  book  to  them  for  their  contributions.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  his  son  or  some  other 
confidential  assistant  may  have  had  access  to  it. 

The  question  next  comes  as  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  drawings  were  made.  Some  of  them 
may  well  be  surveys ;  though  why  minute  surveys, 
showing  all  the  various  rooms,  with  doors,  windows, 
and  fireplaces,  should  be  required,  unless  for  the 


flyers  pasted  on  giving  alternative  treatment  for 
certain  features.  There  are,  again,  a  number  of 
subsidiary  sketches  jotted  alongside  some  of  the 
main  plans,  in  which  a  variation  of  the  same  idea 
is  followed  up,  and,  in  certain  cases,  notes  are 
written  on  the  drawing,  which  can  have  no  natural 
meaning  if  not  made  by  a  draughtsman  working 
out  his  design,  or  preparing  a  preliminary  sketch. 
Such  are,  for  instance,  “  3  howses  for  the  cytty  or 
for  a  country  howse,  at  8  pts.  to  ye  inch”  (p.  18). 
“  This  pier  (parlour)  should  have  been  wyder  if  ye 
pap.  had  suffered  it,  and  this  windoe  also”  (p.  23). 
The  elevation  (p.  24)  corresponding  to  the  plan 


plan  on  p.  99. 

Showing  corrections  and  suggestions,  together  with  a  sketch  giving  a  variation  of  the  same  plan-idea. 


purposes  of  architectural  work  in  connection  with 
them,  is  not  quite  obvious.  Still  less  is  it  likely  that 
a  mere  survey  should  have  included  an  elevation. 
Hut  of  those  plans  and  elevations  which  can  be 
1  ompared  either  with  the  buildings  themselves  or 
with  early  prints,  by  far  the  larger  number  cannot 
b<  surveys,  because  of  the  numerous  discrepancies 
between  them,  which  no  reasonable  lack  of 
a' curacy  could  account  for.  The  discrepancies 
•  an,  however  b(  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
the  drawings  were  designs  which  were  not  strictly 
followed  in  executing  the  work. 

rhen  again,  there  are  so  many  variations  sug¬ 
gested  on  many  of  the  plans,  sometimes  in  pencil, 
ometimes  in  ink,  as  to  drive  one  to  the  con- 
<  lttsion  that  what  we  see  is  the  work  of  the 
designer  feeling  his  way.  There  are  also  various 


bearing  this  last  legend  is  entitled,  “  ^  A  front  or  a 
garden  syde  for  a  noble  man.”  On  p.  73  a  large 
part  of  the  plan  is  crossed  out,  and  over  it  is  written, 
“  all  this  building  sup  fluus  (superfluous).  On 
pp.  101-2  occurs,  “The  gallery  above  this  hether 
.  or  heather,”  meaning  that  the  gallery  may 
extend  “hither”  to  one  wall,  or  “hither”  to  the 
next.  On  pp.  105-6,  over  a  group  of  several  small 
rooms,  is  written,  “all  this  is  for  ye  kytchen.’’ 
The  elevation  on  p.  1 1 5  is  entitled,  “  Ment  for  one 
of  the  sydes  of  a  howse  about  a  cort,  and  may  be 
made  a  front  for  a  howse.”  On  p.  146  is  the 
remark,  “  Stayres  heare — or  heare,”  indicating  two 
different  places.  Similarly  on  pp.  211-12  are  the 
notes,  “  The  hall  with  a  great  chamber  over  yt,  or 
the  great  chamber  over  this  parler,”  thus  indicating 
two  alternative  positions,  On  p.  219,  below  three 
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PLAN  ON  PP.  I  71 -I72. 

Showing  corrections  and  suggestions,  together  with  sketches  giving  variation  of  the  same  plan-idea  and 

elaborations  of  the  entrance. 


w  indows  of  varying  lights,  is  written,  “  Wh.  of  thes 
1  is  best.”  All  these  notes,  which  extend  through 
the  whole  book,  can  only  be  those  of  a  designer  at 
work  :  they  could  have  no  meaning  if  applied  to 
urveys  of  work  already  in  existence. 

It  is  impossible  to  present  to  the  reader  in  a 
magazine  article  the  whole  of  the  evidence  proving 
that  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  drawings  must  be 
d<  signs.  The  foregoing  notes  only  corroborate  the 
opinion  produced  by  an  examination  of  the  draw- 
iiigs  themselves.  Nor  can  any  reproduction  from 
con  ey  all  the  character  of  the  originals, 
and  the  circumstances,  such  as  differences  in. the 
colour  of  inks,  or  the  contrivances  to  avoid  the 
crease  whir  h  help  to  form  one’s  judgment  in 
examining  the  actual  book.  However,  by  com¬ 
paring  tlv  drawings  now  illustrated,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  by  the  same  hand,  and  that  they  are 
designs  in  process  of  being  evolved. 

The  four  elevations,  for  instance,  though  differ¬ 
ing  in  styh  and  feeling,  exhibit  the  same  manner¬ 


isms  of  drawing,  and  each  one  contains  some 
indication,  in  the  shape  either  of  corrections  or 
alternative  treatment  of  certain  features,  that  it  is 
not  a  survey,  but  a  sketch  design.  For  instance, 
on  the  elevation  on  p.  24,  one  of  the  gablets  is 
crossed  out ;  on  p.  34  there  are  alternative  treat¬ 
ments  for  the  roofs  of  the  towers  ;  on  p.  90  there 
are  alternatives  for  the  gablets  of  the  parapet  and 
for  the  roof-turrets;  while  on  p.  115  alternatives 
are  given  for  roofing  the  bays  in  the  re-entering 
angles,  and  a  central  turret  is  suggested  in  pencil.* 
All  the  plans,  except  that  on  p.  34,  show  more  or 
less  numerous  corrections  and  suggestions ;  while 
that  on  page  99  has  another  rendering  of  the  same 
idea  jotted  alongside,  and  that  on  pp.  1 71-172  has 
four  jottings,  two  of  which  show  a  variation  of  the 
plan.  With  a  suggestion  for  treating  the  end  of 
the  hall,  and  the  other  two  are  elaborations  of  the 


The  pencil  lines  on  the  original  drawings  are  shown  by  dotted 
lines  in  these  reproductions. 
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entrance  doorway.  The  writing  throughout  is  by 
the  same  hand. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  whole 
problem  has  been  solved  by  proving  that  the  draw¬ 
ings  were  drawn  into  the  book,  that  the  book  must 
have  been  Thorpe’s,  and  that  many  of  them  were 
designs  and  not  surveys.  It  proves  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  that  Thorpe  was  a  designer,  and 
a  very  able  and  ingenious  designer  too.  That  is  a 
fact  of  considerable  interest,  for  the  man  who  could 
plan  with  such  facility,  and  had  a  hand  in  so  many 
houses  of  the  time,  must  have  dominated  the  early 
Renaissance  movement,  just  as  Inigo  Jones  and 
Christopher  Wren  dominated  its  later  stages.  But 
there  are  a  good  many  minor  points  to  be  made 
clear  before  we  can  read  the  whole  riddle  of 
Thorpe’s  book.  In  what  light  did  he  regard  it 
himself?  He  evidently  prized  it  and  its  contents, 
from  the  careful  way  in 
which  he  pasted  some  of  the 
drawings  in,  and  inserted 
whole  sheets  containing 
others.  He  drew  surveys  in 
it,  he  copied  plans  out  of 
books  into  it,  he  designed  in 
it  ;  and  yet  there  is  a  diffi¬ 
culty  to  be  faced  in  the 
chronological  order  of  the 
buildings  appearing  in  it. 

It  is  not  quite  obvious  why 
the  upper  plan  of  Aston 
should  be  some  pages  in 
advance  of  the  ground  plan, 
nor  why  the  plans  of  the 
elevation  on  p.  112  should 
be  so  far  off  as  pp.  217-218. 

The  draughtsman  himself 
refers  to  this  separation  by 
a  note  written  below  the 
elevation,  and,  therefore,  he 
did  not  draw  them  in  juxta¬ 
position. 

It  is  disappointing  that  the 
Elevation  of  Lyveden  should 
not  appear  at  all. 

Further  examination  may 
lead  to  a  solution  of  these 
difficulties;  but  they  do  not 
shake  Thorpe’s  position  as 
a  designer;  nor  do  they 
detract  from  the  value  of 
the  book  as  illustrating 
both  the  planning  of  houses 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.,  and  also 
the  ways  of  an  architec¬ 
tural  draughtsman  of  that  THE  STUDI0 .  GEORGE  boyce’s 
day.  house,  chelsea. 
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An  architect,  who  believes  honestly 
that  architecture  is  all-embracing,  may 
well  ask  himself  how  it  comes  about 
that  so  large  a  number  of  the  students  of  his  art 
have  in  the  end  won  their  title  to  be  remembered 
in  another  walk  of  life,  and  the  answer  lies  in  the 
substantial  truth  of  his  belief.  Architecture  is 
many-sided  ;  its  doors  stand  wide  open  for  those 
whose  tastes  must  indeed  touch  at  some  point  or 
other,  but  who  find  their  highest  and  most  personal 
expression  far  from  each  other,  and  far  from  the 
common  ground.  Inigo  Jones,  student  of  the  arts 
of  design,  lover  of  the  picturesque,  maker  of 
masques,  was  drawn  to  it  by  its  scenic  possi¬ 
bilities,  by  the  unrivalled  scope  which  it  offered  to 
his  conscious  faculties  of  creation  ;  Wren,  the 
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astronomer  and  mathematician,  saw  in  it  the 
noblest  and  most  fruitful  employment  of  his  own 
peculiar  gifts.  So  the  crowd  of  architectural 
students  ebbs  and  flows  ;  specialists  come  into  the 
fold  to  cultivate  wider  activities,  and  fill  the  place  of 
those  who  drop  away  in  the  conviction  that  their 
strength  lies  rather  in  one  of  those  many  subjects 
w  ith  which  architecture  has  given  them  their  first 
^peaking  acquaintance.  Some  glide  insensibly  into 
the  path  of  literature;  a  few,  like  Thomas  Banks 
in  the  last  century,  turn  to  sculpture  ;  others, 
with  William  Morris  at  their  head,  to  the  arts 
which  permeate  life  even  more  completely  than 
architecture,  which  wrap  us  round  and  make  the 
atmosphere  in  which  we  move  and  breathe,  but 
the  main  body  of  secession,  if  it  is  fair  to  call  it  so, 
goes  to  swell  the  great  host  of  painters.  Some  are 
veritable  seceders.  It  is  easy  to  put  one’s:  finger 
on  young  men,  architects  by  training,  whose 
brushes  tell  ers  nothing  of  their -old  associations. 
Others  are  more  faithful.  In  the  work  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Marshall,  for  example,  who  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  an  architect  now  if  his  eyesight  had 
permitted  it,  the  bias  of  old  prepossessions  is 
conspicuous,  and  London  in  particular  owes  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude ;  but  there  is  no  better  example 
of  this  fortunate  grafting  of  the  new  upon  the  old 
than  the  subject  of  this  notice,  George  Price 
Boyce,  whose  work  should  appeal,  as  it  belongs,  to 
architect  and  painter  alike. 

Born  in  Bloomsbury  in  September,  1826,  Boyce 
■'pent  his  schooldays  at  Chipping  Ongar,  and  was 
then,  after  a  stay  of  some  length  in  Paris,  articled 
to  Mr.  Little.  He  continued  with  him  till  1846, 
when,  having  mastered  the  rudiments,  he  entered 
the  office  of  Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Brandon  as  an 
improver.  The  practice  of  architecture  had  been 
his  own  choice,  free  and  unbiassed.  He  had 
worked  at  it  with  no  want  of  energy  or  discrimi¬ 
nation — a  large  scrap-book  of  sketches,  tracings, 
and  what-not  attests  it — and  with  increasing 
proficiency,  but  the  figure  of  the  painter,  nebulous 
as  yet,  was,  nevertheless,  beginning  to  gather 
lorm  and  consistency.  A  pencil  sketch  of  a  pulpit, 
dating  from  1848,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
evident  gusto  with  which  the  red  velvet  cushion 
has  been  seized  upon  as  a  point  of  interest;  an 
in<  h-  rah  '  location  of  a  decorated  window  again 
lapsi  from  th<-  strict  paths  of  archi- 
T  ctural  virtui  in  the  lov  ing  realism  of  the  random 
work  "I  th<  surrounding  wall  face,  and  in  the 
•ubtlc  gradation  of  lone  and  colour.  In  three 
years  the  <nd  cam*  By  that  time  it  had  become 
abundantly  >  vident  to  the  student  of  architecture 
that  the  drawing-board  variety  of  that  art,  the 
somewhat  sordid  business  details  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  side,  the  long  hours  of  confinement,  were 
alien  alike  to  his  tastes  and  talents.  His  mistake 


was  a  perfectly  natural  one,  but  it  is  as  clear  as 
daylight  now  that,  though  Boyce  really  did  love 
architecture  then,  as  he  continued  to  do  all  his  life, 
it  was  its  aesthetic  side  which  made  it  attractive  to 
him.  He  loved  it  in  its  association  with  nature,  in 
the  grey  church  tower,  in  the  weather-stained 
tithe  barn,  in  the  brick  wall  and  tiled  roof  when 
kindly  time  had  mellowed  them.  He  might  have 
summed  himself  up  in  the  words  of  Landor : — 

“  Nature  I  loved,  and  next  to  Nature,  Art :  ” 

and  he  rarely  divided  them.  He  felt  what  real 
significance  lies  in  the  sign  of  man’s  presence, 
however  slight  ;  how  valuable  a  contrast  is 
offered  by  the  building  standing  square  and  erect 
to  the  flowing  outlines  and  rounded  contours  in 
which  Nature,  as  the  Englishman  knows  her, 
chiefly  delights. 

If  a  further  argument  had  been  wanted  for  the 
abandonment  of  an  architectural  career,  and  an 
omen  of  success  in  that  which  he  was  entering 
upon,  it  was  soon  to  come,  in  the  distinguished 
talent  of  his  sister  Joanna,  married  a  few  years 
later  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Wells,  and  in  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  her  more  than  sisterly  admiration  and 
sympathy.  Any  lingering  doubts  he  might  have 
had  were  dispelled  by  a  meeting  with  David  Cox 
at  the  “Royal  Oak,”  Bettws-y-Coed,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  1849 — a  turning-point  in  his  life, 
which  the  young  painter  signalised  by  making  that 
well-known  resort  of  the  great  artist  the  subject 
of  one  of  his  two  first  exhibited  works  in  1853. 
David  Cox  was,  in  a  sense,  Boyce’s  first  master  ; 
but,  though  his  influence  was  for  a  time  per¬ 
ceptible,  it  was  short  lived.  Passing  through  a 
phase  of  pre-Raphaelitism,  a  movement  to  which 
he  never  actually  belonged,  though  it  had  much 
of  his  sympathy  (the  “  Streatley  Mill”  (No.  210) 
belongs  to  this  period).  Within  six  or  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  the  “  Royal  Oak”  drawing 
the  painter  had  “found  himself,”  and  thirty  years 
of  constant  production  discovered  no  change 
beyond  that  which  belongs  to  the  mere  lapse  of 
years.  This  style  was  not  merely  individual  and 
distinctive,  but  in  its  modest  grace  it  reflected 
with  exact  fidelity  the  character  of  its  creator  as 
man  and  artist.  It  was  his,  too,  in  a  very  real 
way,  because  there  is  not  one  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  who  can  be  said  to  have  shared  it 
with  him.  His  indebtedness  to  pre-Raphaelite 
influences  was  undoubted,  but  he  stood  alone,  and 
it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  niche  he  left 
vacant  shows  no  sign  of  being  filled.  Boyce  did 
not  beat  the  loud  drum  of  sudden  and  violent 
atmospheric  effects.  His  method  was  reserve 
and  quietude  itself.  He  left  it  to  others  to 
capture  the  fancy  of  the  moment,  and  won  his 
way  gently  into  a  permanent  and  always  grow- 
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ment  of  things  common  ;  in  his  happy  presentment 
of  scenes  for  which  familiarity  has  perhaps  bred  a 
certain  indifference.  In  his  hands  the  merest 
stretch  of  brick  wall  assumes  a  beauty  which  really 
belongs  to  it,  for  the  painter  put  nothing  into  his 
subject  which  he  did  not  see  there,  but  it  was  his 
merit  to  lift  the  scales  from  our  eyes,  and  to  act  as 

interpreter 
between  our 
dullness  and 
the  charms 
of  every-day 
Nature.  It 
would  be 
difficult,  for 
example,  to 
findanything 
more  admir¬ 
able  in  its 
way  than  the 
“  Bridewell” 
(211),  with 
its  mellow 
breadth  of 
purple-red 
building,  and 
its  arrowy 
streak  of 
b  leached 
stone  spire, 
yet  it  i s  a 
most  ordin¬ 
ary  piece  of 
old  Lon¬ 
don  house 
scenery, 
treated  with 
perfect  sin¬ 
cerity,  and 
would  not  in 
itself  have 
attracted  the 
notice  of  one 
pair  of  eyes 
in  a  thou¬ 
sand.  The 
architect’s 
training  tells 
its  tale  in 

such  work  as  this,  as  in  the  “  Ludlow  ”  (218) 
— one  of  the  painter’s  most  cherished  sketching- 
grounds — and  in  the  “Westminster  Abbey  ”  (220). 
The  handling  has  the  certainty  which  belongs  to 
knowledge  ;  but  the  collection  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Old  Society,  small  though  it  is,  and  drawn  only 
from  among  relations  and  intimates  at  short  notice, 
is  enough  to  show  that  this  was  no  architect  turned 
painter,  but  a  painter  bred  in  the  bone.  The 


ing  regard.  Essentially  an  English  painter, 
returning  again  and  again  with  new  zest  to  all 
that  is  best  and  most  characteristic  in  his  own 
country,  he  had  still  a  warm  corner  in  his  heart 
for  other  and  far  different  scenery— for  Italy,  for 
Switzerland,  the  Pyrenees,  and,  most  of  all,  for 
France,  a  predilection  which  his  happy  marriage 
—in  1875— 
to  Mile. 

Augustine  A. 

Soubeyran 
no  doubt  did 
something  to 
i  n  t  e  n  s  ify . 

B  urgundy, 

Auvergne, 
the  D  a  u - 
phine,  each 
in  turn 
claimed  his 
notice,  and 
the  drawing 
of  Cremieu 
in  the  pre¬ 
sent  exhibi-  1 
tion  is  an 
excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  the 
inspiration 
which  he 
drew  there. 

Wherever  he 
went,  he 
carried  his 
methods  with 
him.  If  he 
startles  us, 
as  sometimes 
happens,  it  is 
because  his 
subjects  are 
at  times 
frankly,  and 
almost  ag¬ 
gressively, 
unorthodox. 

In  a  drawing 
like  that  of 
the  church 

and  old  houses  at  Ludlow,  the  ordinary  rules  of 
composition  are  simply  thrown  overboard  :  instinct 
and  a  certain  quiet  confidence  that  things  beauti¬ 
ful  in  themselves  must,  under  any  circumstances, 
assert  their  beauty,  stiffened  the  painter’s  back 
to  do  the  deed,  and  no  one  will  deny  that 
his  justification  is  complete.  He  did  not  try 
to  improve  on  Nature  ;  he  took  her  as  she  is, 
and  his  title  to  our  gratitude  lies  in  his  ennoble¬ 
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mastery  of  aerial  perspective,  the  uniform  excel¬ 
lence  and  truthfulness  of  the  skies,  the  clever  way 
in  which  breadth  and  dignity  of  effect  are  built  up 
on  a  foundation  of  charmingly-painted  detail,  bear 
convincing  witness  to  it.  The  skies  in  particular 
merit  a  special  word  of  praise  :  Cuyp  himself  never 
suggested  depth  or  attained  translucency  with  more 
certainty.  The  “  Sandown  "  (214),  the  "Shilling- 
ford"  (212),  the  “  Shiplake  ’’  (217),  above  all  the 
“Abinger"  (216),  are  little  masterpieces  in  this 
respect.  The  sky  in  the  “Abinger,”  familiar  to 
everyone  in  Nature,  but  rarely  ventured  upon  in 
art,  is  a  perfect  rendering  of  sunlight,  half  piercing, 
half  baffled  by  a  broken  canopy  of  cloud.  It  is  of 
this  picture  that  the  story  is  told,  illustrative  of  the 
tender  regard  which  invests  Boyce’s  work,  for 
those  who  are  privileged  to  live  with  it,  with  an 
almost  talismanic  power  to  soothe,  occupy,  and 
delight,  how  the  late  Sir  William  Bowman,  finding 
a  friend  lying  ill,  with  little  to  break  the  monotony 
of  the  long  hours,  Look  the  drawing  off  his  own 
walls,  and,  without  a  word,  hung  it  in  the  sick 
man's  room,  so  that  his  eyes  should  rest  naturally 
on  it  as  he  lay  in  bed. 

Boyce’s  life  was  one  of  those  which  are  happy 
because  they  have  no  history.  The  loss  of  his 
sister  Joanna  in  early  womanhood,  and  in  the 
full  promise  of  maturing  genius  :  a  severe  attack 
of  typhoid,  caused  probably  by  the  contagion  of 
an  old  plague  pit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bride¬ 
well,  which  robbed  him  of  the  buoyancy  and 
elasticity  of  early  days,  and  sowed  the  first  seeds 
of  the  illness  which,  five  and  twenty  years  later, 
was  gradually  to  sap  his  life  :  the  building  of 
“West  House,”  his  first  and  only  real  home,  and 
his  marriage :  these  were  the  stones  which  stood 
to  mark  the  stages  on  the  level  road  of  his  life. 
But,  if  it  was  uneventful,  it  was  full  of  interests, 
made  pleasant  and  beautiful  by  a  refined  and 
cultivated  taste,  and  the  power  to  indulge  it  in 
moderation,  and  brightened  by  unaffected  inter¬ 
course  with  a  growing  circle  of  friends,  many  of 
whom  were  among  the  vital  forces  of  the  Art 
world  of  the  day. 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  career  as  a  painter, 
certainly  before  he  had  exhibited,  he  had  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  Wells  to  Dante  Rossetti,  with 
whom  h<  rapidly  became  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  but,  with  all  his  admiration  for  work, 
with  examples  of  which  he  hastened  to  enrich  his 
walls,  h(  never  allowed  it  to  exercise  any  per- 
<  eptible  influence  on  his  own.  Another  early 
friend  was  William  Burges,  whose  fellow-lodger 
he  was  in  Buckingham  .Street,  Adelphi,  till,  on 
th<  death  cf  Rossetti’s  wife,  he  moved  into  the 
chambers  in  Chatham  Place,  Blackfriars,  which 
Rossetti  then  vacated.  Previous  to  this  he  had 
helped  to  form  the  Old  Hogarth  Club,  where  he 


found  himself  thrown  into  the  society  of  Madox- 
Browm,  Leighton,  Street,  Woolner,  Burne  Jones, 
Rossetti,  and  Sir  Frederick  Burton,  of  whom  the 
last  named  is  the  sole  survivor  to-day.  Others 
of  his  intimates  were  William  Morris  and  Mr. 
Frank  Dillon,  with  whom  he  made  a  prolonged 
stay  in  Egypt  in  1861-2.  If  we  may  judge  by  a 
sheaf  of  charming  sketches,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  one  finished  drawing  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  writer,  are  all  that  remain  to  us  of 
that  period,  Boyce  was  as  much  at  home  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  as  on  those  of  the  Thames  or 
the  Teme.  All  his  important  work  was,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  in  one  ownership,  and  had  been  stored 
in  the  Pantechnicon,  where,  by  one  of  those 
dexterously  timed  mischances,  from  which  Pro¬ 
vidence  might  well  take  a  lesson,  it  was  all 
burnt  precisely  the  day  before  that  on  which  it 
was  to  have  been  removed.  Another  life-long 
friend  was  W.  Bell  Scott,  man  of  culture,  and, 
in  a  lesser  degree,  poet  and  painter.  Like 
many  others,  too,  Boyce  had  fallen  under  the 
spell  of  Mr.  Philip  Webb’s  personality,  and  to 
an  affectionate  esteem  for  the  man  added  an 
almost  reverential  feeling  for  his  work.  Lastly, 
to  cut  a  long  list  short,  there  was  Charles  Keene, 
freshest  and  most  unspoilt  of  men,  between 
whom  and  Boyce  there  were  many  points  in 
common,  as  well  as  an  almost  complete  similarity 
in  tastes — except,  perhaps,  in  the  matter  of 
“  dottels,”  for  Boyce  was  never  more  than  a 
rudimentary  smoker — culminating  in  a  deep- 
seated  love  for  old  music  and  old  instruments. 

This  passion  for  things  old,  not  only  because  of 
the  poetry  which  clothes  age,  but  because  of  a 
simplicity,  a  refinement,  almost  a  reserve,  which  is 
nearly  always  an  integral  part  of  them,  pervaded 
Boyce’s  whole  life,  and  was  the  index  to  his 
character. 

Such  as  he  was,  uniting  to  a  mind  of  real  and 
extensive  culture  a  nature  fresh  and  simple  as  the 
things  in  which  he  took  delight,  full  of  a  generous 
pity  for  the  oppressed,  and  a  quick  indignation  for 
the  oppressor,  slow  to  impute  or  credit  evil  of  any 
man,  modest  as  regarded  his  own  attainments,  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  others,  indulging  an 
amiable  Quixotism,  it  may  be,  with  a  half  smile  at 
his  own  weakness  or  temerity,  he  had  expressed 
himself  exactly  and  exhaustively  in  the  house 
which  Mr.  Philip  Webb  built  for  him,  and  in  the 
treasures  with  which  a  fortunate  anticipation  of  the 
modern  rush  for  anything  and  everything  which 
can,  so  to  speak,  point  to  a  grey  hair,  had  enabled 
him  to  fill  it.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  his 
taste  was  unerring,  or  that  his  collection  was  all 
jewels  and  no  dross,  but  without  extravagance  he 
had  made  his  rooms  a  delight  to  the  eye,  an  oasis 
where  the  vulgar  and  blatant  were  unknown.  The 
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house  stood  in  a  quiet  corner,  quiet  except  when  a 
neighbouring  board  school  disgorged  its  noisy 
population,  well  within  hail  of  Carlyle’s  classic 
retreat  and  the  congenial  glories  of  Cheyne  Walk: 
unpretentious,  like  all  Mr.  Webb’s  work,  but  for 
those  who  understand  and  love  it,  as  Boyce  did, 
full  of  a  perfectly  natural  and  unforced  individuality, 
which  belongs,  perhaps,  to  no  other  modern  English 
architect's  work.  Over  the  wall  of  the  garden  the 
trees  of  Chelsea  Rectory  gave  promise  of  open 
country  not  far  away,  and  the  breeze  from  the  river 
echoed  the  message  of  the  leaves.  The  wall  itself 
was  clothed  with  vine  and  pomegranate,  and  wild 
strawberries  clustered  at  its  foot ;  the  garden  was 
rich  with  old  English  flowers,  the  very  names  of 
which  are  so  many  little  lyrics,  and  Boyce  loved 
them  at  once  for  the  poetry  of  their  names,  the 
beauty  of  their  blooms,  the  glamour  of  their 
associations.  There  was  the  bowling-green,  with 
its  low,  trim  hedge,  the  murmurous  dovecot,  the 
mulberry  tree  standing  in  its  square  grass  plot,  and 
vindicating  by  its  growth  the  purity  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Every  visible  object  smacked  of  an  old 
world,  a  world  of  simple  charm  which  still  lingers 
on  in  eddies  and  byways,  but  without  any 


assumption  of  superiority  to  things  modern,  only  a 
delicate  eschewing  of  them. 

Success  left  Boyce  unscathed  ;  to  the  end  he 
was  unworldliness  itself  :  He  loved  painting  for 
the  pure  pleasure  of  it,  and  we  must  not  forget  the 
pain,  for  he  had  the  artistic  temperament  in  excess, 
which  is  always  in  the  throes  with  its  performance, 
and  almost  despairing  of  anything  better.  But 
these  hot  and  cold  fits  were  his  lifeblood  ;  it 
hardly  occurred  to  him  that  their  subject-matter 
was  marketable,  and  the  would-be  buyer’s  difficulty 
was  not  so  much  to  indulge  his  inclination  without 
the  sacrifice  of  a  due  economy,  as  to  persuade  the 
painter,  first  to  sell  to  him  at  all,  if  he  already  had 
other  examples,  and  then  to  ask  something  like  an 
adequate  price  for  his  work.  With  innate  modesty, 
Boyce  declined  to  take  the  valuation  of  others  when 
his  work  was  in  question  ;  he  knew  how  far  it  fell 
short  of  his  ideal,  and  rated  it  accordingly.  But  if 
complete  attainment,  as  the  artist  understood  it, 
was  not  to  be  achieved,  success,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  was  undoubtedly  his.  A  circle  of 
admirers  soon  formed  itself,  for  whom  possession 
meant  not  only  an  appetite  for  more,  but  a  sense  of 
having  something,  not  merely  delightful  in  itself,  but 
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doubly  to  be  prized  because  it  brought  with  it  in  a 
marked  degree  an  understanding  of  the  painter,  a 
feeling  of  intimacy  with  the  ways  and  thoughts, 
the  interests  and  pre-occupations  which  went  to 
the  making  of  an  unusual  and  very  attractive 
personality. 

Boyce  exhibited  originally  at  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Gallery  in  Russell  Place,  Fitzroy  Square,  and 


That  a  collection  of  his  drawings,  however  small, 
should  be  exhibited  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  a 
subject  for  congratulation,  as,  except  for  the 
hurried  glance  which  the  sale  room  from  time  to 
time  affords,  many  of  the  present  generation  of 
picture-lovers  must  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
works  on  which  his  reputation  is  founded. 

A.  E.  Street. 
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afterwards  at  the  Hogarth  Club  in  Waterloo  Place, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  certain  contributions  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  we  may  say  that  all  the  really 
representative  work  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  was 
hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Old  Society,  from  the 
time  of  his  election  as  an  associate  of  that  body  in 
1864  on. 

Beyond  exhibiting,  Boyce  did  absolutely  nothing 
to  court  the  attention  of  the  public,  or  to  assert 
himself  among  his  colleagues,  and  it  was  probably 
in  great  measure  to  his  unassuming  and  modest 
attitude  that  he  owed  his  somewhat  tardy  advance¬ 
ment  to  full  membership,  which  took  place  in 
1878.  As  a  painter,  pure  and  simple,  he  had  been 
quite  among  the  leaders  of  the  society  for  years. 
Increasing  ill-health  at  last  obliged  him  to  lay  his 
brushes  aside,  and  he  had  ceased  work  entirely 
several  years  before  his  death  in  February,  1897. 


Arts  in  ancient  egypt  .-  by 

THE  REV.  W.  J.  LOFTIE,  B.A. : 
PART  III. 

In  the  brief  summary  here  attempted, 
of  the  art  of  the  early  period  in  Egypt,  a  great  many 
characteristic  features  have  of  necessity  been 
omitted.  Completeness  and  strength  in  architecture 
have  been  mentioned  side  by  side  with  elegance  and 
delicacy  in  sculpture.  To  enlarge  sufficiently  on 
these  things  is  impossible,  but  we  cannot  summarise 
a  review  of  the  examples  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  without  naming  what  seems  to  have  governed 
these  old  artists  in  everything ;  their  accurate 
estimate  of  the  value  of  proportion.  It  is  visible  in 
all  they  did.  By  its  means  they  were  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  precise  effect  they  sought.  Their  canon 
varied  considerably  according  to  their  material,  and 
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the  situation.  When  we  go  on  to  speak  of  the  canon 
of  proportion  in  use  under  the  Twelfth,  Eighteenth, 
and  later  Dynasties,  we  shall  understand  why 
Egyptian  art  is  so  often  considered  synonymous 
with  stiffness,  and  we  shall  understand,  too,  how- 
free  the  pyramid  builders  were  from  it,  and  from 
any  convention  which  could  prevent  their  depicting, 
not  the  outward  form  only,  but  the  very  spirit  of 
what  was  before  their  eyes.  Their  work  cannot  be 
called  in  any  way  imaginative,  but,  in  its  antiquity, 
its  simplicity,  its  directness,  it  appeals  to  our  artistic 
sense,  and  fully  atones  for  its  comparative  want  of 
the  higher  qualities — poetry  and  sentiment.  They 
put  everything  else  aside  for  rigid  truthfulness. 

In  all  the  history  of  Art,  few  things  are  more 
remarkable  than  the  development  of  the  so-called 
Egyptian  canon.  We  have  seen  that,  under 
the  pyramid  builders,  architecture  and  sculpture 
were  perfectly  free.  In  other  arts  there  was 
probably  the  same  liberty.  New  experiments 
were  constantly  being  tried.  I  he  narrow  and 
restricted  design  exemplified  by  the  outline 
of  a  pyramid  may  be  compared  with  rules 
which  bound  the  Greek  hexameter.  Architects 
found,  like  poets,  that  unvarying  outlines  admitted 
of  infinite  variety  in  detailed  treatment.  No  two 
pyramids,  no  two  temples,  and  we 
may  be  sure  no  two  buildings  of 
any  kind  were  alike  in  all  their 
features.  It  was  the  same  in  the 
art  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  Rules 
and  conventions  are  found  every¬ 
where,  in  columns,  in  reliefs,  in 
portraiture,  in  decoration,  and, 
above  all,  in  writing;  but  liberty 
on  one  hand  and  fidelity  to 
nature  on  the  other  forbade  abject 
imitation  or  ornamentation  with¬ 
out  meaning.  Yet  our  ideas  of  the 
Art  of  old  Egypt  have  been 
warped  by  the  contemplation  of 
what  it  became  at  a  comparatively 
late  period  under  kings  of  foreign 
origin,  of  corrupt  religious  views, 
of  servility  to  tradition,  following 
mistaken  but  rigid  rules  as  to 
material,  colour,  and  proportion  ; 


seeking  no  longer  improvement  and  expansion,  har¬ 
mony  and  expression  ;  but  only  mechanical  skill 
and  constant  repetition  with  as  little  variation  as 
possible.  Abject  imitation  was  the  condition  of 
all  the  Egyptian  Arts  after  the  coming  of  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty,  and  this,  oddly  enough,  is  the 
kind  of  art  which  we  identify  and  usually  designate 
as  Egyptian. 

There  is  hardly  any  experience  so  strange  as 
that  which  the  observant  visitor  undergoes  when 
he  passes,  in  the  Gizeh  Museum,  out  of  those 
rooms  which  contain  remains  of  the  early  period. 
In  them  he  has  portraiture  carried  to  perfection. 
No  royal  statue  has  ever,  in  the  six  or  seven 
thousand  years  of  its  existence,  exceeded  that  of 
Ivhafra,  in  dignity,  in  grandeur,  in  expression,  in 
fidelity  to  nature,  though  it  is  cut  in  the  hardest 
stone  known  to  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  and, 
being  of  life  size  and  almost  undraped,  has  none 
of  the  advantages  which  modern  artists  can  borrow 
from  colossal  magnitude  and  royal  vestments. 
Khafra  could  not  look  more  fitted  for  command, 
more  imperial  in  mien,  if  his  effigy  was  6oft.  high, 
like  that  of  Rameses  at  Abou  Simbel,  or  wore 
the  trappings  of  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  or  a  Lord 
Mayor.  Compare  with  it  the  little  statuette,  some 
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Gmbs  of  Thy  or  Ptah-hetep 
could  surely  design  temples 
and  dwelling-houses.  Some 
vast  granite  coffins  have  archi¬ 
tectural  fronts,  like  that  of 
Khufu  -an eh  (of  which  a  cast 
is  in  the  British  Museum). 
From  these  we  gather  that 
timber  construction  prevailed, 
and  was  imitated  in  stone,  as 
in  the  curious  excavation  on 
the  west  side  of  the  second 
Pyramid,  known  as  the  “Tomb 
of  Trees.”  But  of  the  houses 
themselves  no  fragments  are 
extant.  Of  temples  it  is  usual 
to  point  to  the  granite  and 
alabaster  structure  which 
Mariette  discovered  near  the 
Sphinx.  But  it  is  altogether 
below  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  its  vault-like  passages  and 
aisles  give  us  no  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  the  temple 
which  may  have  stood  above. 
We  could  not  argue  as  to  the 
appearance  of  the  chapel  of 
Henry  VII.  if  we  had  only  the 
tomb  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
guide  us.  It  is  better  to  judge 
of  the  early  Egyptian  buildings 
by  a  few  isolated  facts,  and 
to  reserve  further  expressions 
of  opinion  until  we  find  a  house 
or  a  temple  or  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  house  or  a  temple. 
We  know  that  crude  brick 
covered  with  stucco  was  largely  used,  as  in  the 
oldest  tombs,  and  that  timber  supplied  the  place  of 
architectural  features.  Such  edifices  were  very 
perishable,  even  in  the  Egyptian  climate ;  and 
though  the  foundations  of  temples  have  been  found 
at  Gizeh  and  Sakkara,  and  a  few  other  places,  we 
learn,  architecturally,  little  but  the  ground  plan 
from  them. 

It  is  worth  while  to  insist  upon  the  immense  dif¬ 
ference,  the  strong  contrast,  which  is  shown  between 
Egyptian  art  of  all  kinds  before  the  time  of  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty,  and  that  which  in  most  books 
on  the  subject  is  called  Egyptian  art.  True,  very 
few  examples  of  the  early  period  have  found  their 
way  into  European  museums.  Large  and  famous 
collections  exist  in  which  work  of  the  first  five 
dynasties  does  not  occur.  So  much  is  this  the  case 
that  many  eminent  writers  wholly  ignore  the  artists 
of  the  Pyramid  period  because  they  are  of  another 
school  from  that  of  Thothmes,  Rameses,  or  the 
Ptolemies.  We  may  name  in  our  own  country 
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(jin.  high,  of  Nefer,  the  architect,  which  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  adjoining  room  ;  or  compare  it  for 
photographic  likeness  to  the  two  seated  figures  of 
Prince  Ra-hetep  and  his  wife  in  the  first  chamber, 
and  the  visitor,  to  whom  these  things  come  as  a 
revelation,  can  give  them  no  higher  praise  than  to 
say  “  I  hese  are  not  like  the  examples  which  we 
have  been  taught  to  call  Egyptian  art.”  Where  is 
the  (  anon  ?  I  here  is  none.  No  two  of  these 
statues  are  the  same.  Some  of  the  figures  repre¬ 
sent  very  tall  men  like  Sokar-ka-Baou,  whose 
little  name'1  was  Hethes;  or  middle-sized,  fat 
men  like  Ra-em-Ka,  of  whose  wooden  image  the 
British  Museum  has  an  admirable  cast  ;  or  dwarfs 
like  Kncm-hetep,  a  courtier  of  the  Fifth  Dynasty. 
I  he  variety  is  infinite.  Men  and  women  are  pour- 
t rayed  as  they  appeared  to  the  artist,  whose 
individuality  is  seldom  revealed,  never  obtruded. 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  more  of  the  buildings 
of  this  remote  period.  Men  who  could  model  as 
in  these  statues,  and  in  the  life-like  reliefs  of  the 
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Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  and  Dr.  Birch,  and  are 
surprised  to  find  one  of  the  latest  German 
authorities,  Professor  Steindorff,  asserting  plainly 
that  a  peculiar  style  of  drawing  “  arose  in  pre¬ 
historic  times,”  and 
was  “religiously  ad¬ 
hered  to  as  a  kind  of 
sacred  tradition  ever 
afterwards.”  But  no 
such  rigid  style  or 
rule  obtained,  as  we 
can  see,  before  the 
time  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty. 

Many  troubles  fell 
upon  the  tranquil 
dwellers  by  the  Nile 
after  the  long  ages  of 
the  Pyramid  builders,, 

By  the  time  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty  there  are  signs  of 
decay  in  the  arts.  Under  the  Seventh  all  is  in  con¬ 
fusion.  The  years  thatfollowed  are  reckoned  by  some 
historians  in  centuries,  by  others  in  millenniums. 
Between  the  extinction  of  the  Seventh  Dynasty 
and  the  uppising  of  the  Eleventh  we  are  in  the 
dark,  but  that  the  knowledge  of  the  old  arts  did  not 
wholly  die  out  we  have  enough  of  evidence. 

We  meet  with  few  fragments  of  buildings  or 
examples  of  stonework  in  sculpture.  But  such 
things  as  we  have  point  to  a  great  revival  of  old 


the  great  days  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  The  Antefs 
reigned  when  Egypt  was  beginning  to  emerge  from 
her  long  eclipse.  The  coffin  in  the  British  Museum 
is  that  of  Antef  IIP,  and  is  gilded  all  over.  It 
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arts,  and  to  the  introduction  of  some  that  are  new 
— at  least  to  us.  The  great  gilded  coffins  of  King 
Antef  and  of  other  kings  and  princes  of  the 
Eleventh  Dynasty  tell  us  many  things,  and  form 
valuable  links  between  the  Pyramid  builders  and 


stands  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  First  Egyptian 
Room,  having  been  brought  from  Thebes  some 
sixty  years  ago.  A  verv  similar  coffin  is  in  the 
great  collection  at  the  Louvre  and  purports  by  the 
inscription  to  have  been  made  by  King  Entef  for 
his  brother.  The  style  of  both  is  very  good  and 
elaborate,  and  many  authorities  assert  that  the 
faces  are  portraits.  A  small  pyramidian  bearing 
the  royal  name  is  also  in  the  British  Museum.  Dr. 
Petrie  dates  these  remains  about  2900  B.c.  Dr. 
Budge  prefers  2600  B.c.  The  admirable  catalogue, 

.  lately  published  by  the  trustees,  says 
that  the  hieroglyphs  are  too  frag¬ 
mentary  to  give  any  connected  sense, 
“but  they  seem  to  be  extracts  from  the 
texts  which  formed  the  ‘  Book  of  the 
Dead  '  in  the  Eleventh  Dynasty.” 

For  our  immediate  purpose  these 
colossal  mummy  cases  show  us  that 
the  art  of  writing,  which  had  been 
brought  to  such  perfection  at  Memphis 
by  the  Pyramid  builders,  still  flourished 
at  Thebes  under  the  kings  of  so  many 
centuries  later.  We  also  find,  from  a 
fragment  at  the  Louvre,  that  the  art  of 
casting  in  bronze  was  still  extant. 
We  have  no  specimens  of  that  art 
from  the  early  period  but  that  it 
existed  we  know  from  sculptures  in 
the  tombs  at  Gizeh  and  Sakkara.  Of 
a  still  more  important  art  we  have 
evidence  in  the  remains  left  us  of  this 
Eleventh  Dynasty.  Among  the  curious 
objects  in  the:<Slade  collection  in  the 
British  Museum  is  a  small  piece  of  glass,  about 
half-an-inch  square.^  On  it  is  represented,  on  the 
obverse,  a  lion’s  head,  on  the  reverse,  the  cartouche 
or  oval  of  King  Antef  V.,  of  this  dynasty.  That 
Mass  was  made  by  the  Pvramid  builders  we  know 
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from  the  sculptures  already  mentioned.  That 
the  art  had  declined  by  the  time  of  the  Eleventh 
Dynasty  we  may  conclude,  because  the  sculptures 
show  large  vessels  in  process  of  manufacture, 
while  this  fragment  is  very  small  ;  and  because 
the  wonderfully  life-like  eyes,  which  every 
visitor  remarks  as  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  gilded  coffins,  are  made  not  of  glass,  but 
of  obsidian,  a  hard  volcanic  substance,  very  like 
artificial  glass  which  is  found  in  Sinai,  if  not 


regal  family.  The  savages 
who  overran  Lower  Egypt 
wrere  unable  to  penetrate 
beyond  Thebes,  and  are 
unknown  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Cataract.  The 
succession  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Sun  was  kept  up  and  re¬ 
corded,  and  we  are  justified 
by  many  recent  discoveries 
in  believing  that  it  was 
mainly  the  title  to  sovereignty 
conferred  by  their  royal 
descent  that  enabled  the 
family  of  Amen-em-hat  to 
unite  the  local  princes 
against  their  foreign  enemies, 
and  to  revive  the  glories  of 
the  ancient  monarchy.  The 
two  centuries  of  the  rule  of 
the  Twelfth  Dynasty  are 
remarkable  for  nothing  more 
than  the  public  spirit  of  the  kings.  This  spirit  marks 
a  religious  as  well  as  a  social  change.  The  early 
kings  vcere  the  principal  divinities  of  their  day. 
The  Pyramids  were  built  for  their  worship  ;  but 
Amen-em-hat  and  Usertasen  thought  more  of  the 
prosperity  of  their  people  than  of  their  own  place 
among  the  gods.  The  idea,  if  not  the  phrase, 
which  defines  the  aim  of  a  beneficent  ruler  to  be 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  may  be 


in  Egypt. 

With  regard  to  the  scarabs  of  this  and 
previous  dynasties,  we  have  said  something. 
Here  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that 
thev  continue,  like  coins  in  later  history,  to 
throw  a  side  light,  or  to  offer  a  kind  of  his¬ 
torical  commentary,  to  which  we  may  have 
space  to  revert  by-and-bye. 

What  is  most  evident  from  the  study  of  the 
scanty  remains  of  this  period  is  the  fact  that 
the  destruction  of  the  Pyramid-builders  of 
th<-  first  fix  dynasties  did  not  involve  the 
destruction  of  the  arts  which  they  had  in- 
\i  nted  and  practised  with  so  much  success. 
I  he  astronomical  festivals  were  observed,  if 
onlv  in  provinces  remote  from  the  invader. 
Th<-  employment  of  glazing  for  pottery,  and 
e  -pifi.dly  for  scarabs,  did  not  cease;  writing, 
though  the  fi  tters  are  roughly  formed  and 
difficult  to  decipher,  was  still  in  use;  glass 
was  made  and  cast  in  moulds;  metal-W'ork- 
ing  survived,  although  its  productions  can 
seldom  be  identified.  The  great  days  of 
the  Twelfth  Dynasty  were  close  at  hand, 
and  all  the  secrets  of  Art  were  carefully  pre- 
-erved  to  illustrate  the  achievements  of  that 
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said  to  have  originated  with  them.  A  mere  list  of 
what  they  did  for  Egypt  would  occupy  all  our  space. 
They  used  the  arts  invented  under  the  old  kings  for 
the  most  practical  purposes.  Their  pyramids  were 
not  built  for  eternity,  few  of  them  being  of  stone, 
but  were  placed  where  they  would  prove  useful  as 
landmarks.  The  entrance  to  their  great  reservoir 
was  marked  by  the  tombs  of  the  Pharoahs  who 
devised,  carried  out,  and  completed  that  vast  and 
most  useful  design. 

Of  the  Fine  Arts  which  flourished  under  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty  Architecture  claims  the  foremost 
place.  The  pillars  of  Beni-Hasan  first  revealed  to 
the  later  world  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  of  2500 
B.C.  Disparaging  remarks  about  the  so-called 
Egyptian  canon  are  never  more  out  of  place  than 
when  they  are  applied  to  these  rare  but  beautiful 
remains,  fragments  of  which  exist  here  and  there 
in  the  long  Nile  valley,  from  the  Fayoum  to  the 
Second  Cataract. 

The  most  perfect  examples  are  to  be  found  at  a 
short  distance  below  Assouan,  near  the  First  Cataract. 
These  last  are  carved  in  the  face  of  a  steep  cliff 
which  looks  on  the  town  from  the  north-western 
bank  of  the  yiver.  Here  in  one  tomb  are  eighteen 
examples  of  the  “  Proto-Doric  ”  pattern,  while  in  an 
adjoining  chamber  are  fourteen  square  piers,  all  in 
fair  preservation.  At  Beni-Hasan,  however,  we 
have  not  only  the  fluted  columns,  but  also  a  series 
of  very  beautiful  specimens  of  an  entirely  different 
style.  The  carving  no  longer  imitates  heavy 
timber  construction,  but  clusters  of  rods  of  the 
lotus,  surmounted  by  bunches  of  closed  buds,  tied 
together  by  coloured  bands.  There  are  several 
places,  as  at  Karnak,  for  instance,  where  these 
graceful  columns  were  employed  in  buildings,  but 
they  have  not  the  enduring  solidity  of  the  timber 
pattern.  One  reason  why  we  know  so  little  about 
the  domestic  architecture  of  this  period  is  that  the 
lotus  quickly  failed  under  pressure,  and  that,  even 
when  imitated  in  stonework,  it  did  not  impart  to  the 
buildings  in  which  it  was  employed,  the  endurance 
and  the  appearance  of  endurance  which  are  so 
necessary.  Several  other  patterns,  both  of  lotus 
forms  and  of  palms,  were  employed  later  on,  and 
a  kind  of  museum  of  columns  and  capitals  adapted 
from  actual  vegetation  may  be  seen  at  Philae.  But 
the  plainer  and  more  obviously  wooden  style,  as 
seen  at  Beni-Hasan,  is  very  interesting  to  the 
modern  student  of  Architecture.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  Doric  of  Athens  came  from  Egypt,  we  can 
hardly  go  wrong  if  we  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
subject  in  closing  this  chapter.  In  addition  to  the 
examples  just  mentioned,  we  find  the  timber  con¬ 
struction  imitated  in  actual  building  at  Karnak. 
The  remains  are  scanty,  and  in  other  places  we  see 
little  except  portions  of  the  feet  of  the  columns,  as 
at  Kobban,  in  Nubia.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to 
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examine  for  a  moment  this  Proto-Doric  style  and 
its  conjectural  influence  on  Greek  architecture.  It 
has  often  been  pointed  out  that  there  were  Greek 
travellers  in  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Psammetichus, 
and  that  to  their  reports  may  be  attributed  the 
use  of  the  chief  features  of  the  style  in  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Sicily.  They  were  contemporaries  of  a 
dynasty  of  Egyptian  kings  who  encouraged 
travellers.  The  numerous  advantages  for  timber 
building  of  the  Egyptian  forms  may  have  become 
known  all  round  the  Mediterranean.  Simple  as  it 
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seems  at  first  sight,  this  constructive  method  admits 
of  infinite  refinement.  The  most  elaborate  orna¬ 
mentation  of  the  Roman  Composite  is,  architec¬ 
turally  speaking,  plain  beside  a  pillar  from  the 
Parthenon.  The  Egyptians  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty 
knew  none  of  these  things  ;  all  they  did  was  to 
originate  an  idea  that,  working  for  centuries  in  a 
series  of  subtle  Greek  brains,  attained  at  last 
something  like  perfection.  A  few  careful,  measured 
drawings  of  the  Beni-Hasan  columns  have  been 
made.  From  them  it  is  apparent  that  their 
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designers  aimed  at  proportion  and  harmony.  It 
is  not  bv  accident  that  all  the  columns  of  this 
pattern  have  certain  features  in  common — features 
which  a  builder  might  think  of  little  importance, 
but  which  an  architect  would  consider  necessary. 
It  is  exactly  in  such  features,  in  the  careful  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  relation  of  height  to  width,  of  the 
fluting  and  the  entasis,  that  the  style  shows  itself, 
and  it  is  very  possible  —  nay,  probable  —  that 
the  first  Greek  travellers  of  intelligence,  who 
saw  these  pillars,  were  more  struck  by  them  than 
bv  the  shapeless  mon¬ 
strosities  of  the  Temple 
of  Karnak.  The  columns 
at  Beni-Hasan  are  five 
diameters  in  height,  and 
have  sixteen  slightly 
grooved  flutings,  count¬ 
ing  as  one  the  flat  side 
intended  for  the  inscrip¬ 
tion.  The  entasis  is  quite 
perceptible,  but  very 
slight.  Some  critics  have 
objected  that  we  cannot 
argue  as  to  buildings 
from  rock-cut  tombs  ;  but 
we  see  very  clearly  in 
these  remains  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to 
imiiate  the  ordinary  fea¬ 
tures  of  timber  construc¬ 
tion .  Some  minor 
features  of  Greek  build¬ 
ings  are  not  easily 
explained  until  we  ob¬ 
serve  them  in  these 
Egyptian  carvings,  and 
their  existence  in  the 
I  welfth  Dynasty  build¬ 
ings  at  Karnak  would  be 
sufficient  to  prove  the 
untrustworthy  character 
of  the  objection.  We 
meet  with  Proto-Doric 
columns  again  under  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty, 
and  may  postpone  any  further  notice  of  their 
architectural  peculiarities  at  present. 

\lt hough  the  use  of  these  columns  is,  of  course, 
the  most  important  fact  about  Beni  Hasan  and 
'  xampl<  -  of  the  style,  there  is  another  thing 
v  hi<  h  should  be  not u  ed.  I  he  walls  both  here  and 
at  Assouan  are  covered  with  inscriptions  and  with 
paintings  of  scenes  of  daily  life.  I  hese  scenes 
contrast  very  sharply  with  the  pictures  we  find  on 
walls  of  the  Eighteenth  and  later  Dynasties. 
Under  the  Twelfth  it  had  not  yet  become  customary 
to  represent  gods  and  goddesses  and  sacred 
animals.  We  have  portraits  of  the  noble  lord  for 


whom  the  work  was  undertaken.  We  see  his  wife, 
his  sister,  his  mother,  perhaps  his  children,  his 
retainers,  his  visitors,  and  even  his  dogs,  his 
terriers,  his  hounds,  and  the  men  who  have  charge 
of  them.  So,  also,  we  see  him  and  them  holding 
festivals  and  celebrating  holiday.  Musicians  and 
dancers  perform  for  his  pleasure  ;  wrestlers  and 
jugglers  and  tumblers  show  their  skill.  But 
nowhere  do  we  find  the  gods  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  in  Egyptian  pictures.  The  local  deities  are 
named,  but  their  names  are  spelled  out  ;  their 

forms  seldom  occur, even 
as  determinatives.  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  hunting 
pictures  take  up  most 
of  the  available  space. 
Here  are  herds  of  oxen, 
cows,  and  bulls  coming 
home  from  the  pastures. 
The  men  tend  the  calves, 
leading  them  gently,  and 
often  bearing  them  in 
their  arms.  The  bulls 
attack  each  other,  and 
have  to  be  held  back 
with  strong  ropes.  The 
donkeys  in  a  great  drove 
come  rushing  by,  bray¬ 
ing  and  kicking  just  as 
we  still  see  them  all 
over  the  land  of  Egypt. 
The  hunters  kill  gazelles, 
and  catch  antelopes  with 
lassoes  and  dogs,  and 
lead  them  before  their 
master.  We  see  no 
sheep,  though  a  foreign 
visitor  brings  in  a  goat 
of  outlandish  breed,  and 
wears  beautiful  shawls 
woven  from  its  hair. 
There  are  no  fowl,  but 
geese  and  ducks  abound, 
tame  or  wild,  and  are 
supplemented  by  storks  and  cranes.  The  life  of 
the  farm  is  depicted  in  its  entirety,  and  restores  for 
us  the  manners  and  customs  of  these  primitive 
bucolical  people  as  no  narrative,  however  minutely 
elaborated,  could  do.  But  in  addition,  we  have 
everything  named  in  letters  which  must  remain  so 
long  as  they  are  visible  at  all  on  the  fast  fading  walls, 
the  standard  and  pattern  of  hieroglyphic  writing. 
Unfortunately,  these  paintings  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  inscriptions  are  rapidly  yielding  to  the  inroads 
of  time,  and  of  French,  Greek,  and  Arab  marauders. 
In  the  tombs  at  Beni  Hasan,  the  paintings  are 
defaced  by  every  French  tourist  who  comes  by. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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I.AKE  HOUSE  IN  1S07. 


E:  HOUSE,  NEAR  AYMESBURY : 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  ITS  SUSTEN- 
TATION  AND  REPAIR  BY  MR. 

dp:tmar  blow,  with  the 

COUNSEL  OF  MR.  PHILLIP 
WEBB.  WRITTEN  BY  G.  Ll.  MORRIS. 

“  Not  a  hut  man  builds  but  is  the  visible  embodiment  of  a 
thought ;  but  bears  visible  record  of  invisible  things ;  but  is 
n  the  transcendental  sense  symbolical  as  well  as  real. 

Thomas  Carlyle  ( Sartor  Resartus). 

Of  late  years  many  influences  have  been  at 
work  to  modify  the  public  attitude  towards  ancient 
buildings.  Once  slighted  and  ignored,  if  not 
wantonly  destroyed  as  cumbering  the  ground, 
they  then  endured  a  phase  of  superstitious 
admiration  that  stood  idle  and  helpless  before 
their  decay.  “Restoration”  was,  and  is  still  for 
the  most  part,  a  destructive  process  in  so  far  as 
any  consideration  is  given  to  the  work  of  the  past  ; 
and  all  the  history  told  by  the  old  stones  is 
sacrificed  to  the  bare  utility  of  the  new.  In  the 
treatment  now  being  applied  to  the  west  front  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  we  have  an  example  of 
“  restoration  ”  which  has  not  the  justification  of 
utility,  and  perhaps,  even  security  to  commend  it. 
This  and  many  more  of  the  relics  and  witnesses 


of  the  heroic  age  of  architecture  in  our  own  land, 
have  been,  in  the  name  of  “  restoration," 
“  butchered  to  make  a  builder’s  holiday.”  Scarcely 
an  ancient  church  or  house  of  any  magnitude  has 
wholly  escaped  the  ravages  of  “the  obliterators  ol 
historic  records,”  as  Thomas  Hardy  has  aptly 
called  them.  Happily,  we  are  very  slowly  waking 
to  a  sense  of  the  value  and  beauty  of  such  records 
as  pages  in  the  religious,  social,  and  aesthetic  life 
of  humanity,  and  to  the  necessity  of  preserving 
and  repairing  them  in  a  reverent  and  intelligent 
way. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  have  done 
much  towards  this  movement  for  the  reparation 
rather  than  the  “  restoration  ”  of  old  buildings. 
The  “Daily  Chronicle”  and  other  newspapers 
also  deserve  thanks  for  publicity  given  to  questions 
of  such  importance  to  Historic  Architecture  as  those 
recently  raised  by  the  cultured  vandalism  at 
Peterborough.  The  care  of  our  great  cathedrals, 
village  churches,  and  other  monuments  of  national 
art,  rests  at  present  too  largely  with  incompetent 
but  well-meaning  trustees,  and  their  wrelfare 
depends  upon  having  the  issues  set  clearly  before 
the  public  mind. 

The  repair  of  Lake  House,  near  Aymesbury, 
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LAKE  HOUSE  :  FROM  AN  ANCIENT 
DRAWING  BY  J.  M.  DUKE. 


has  been  a  task  of  peculiar  interest  and  moment, 
for  the  methods  adopted  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  so  urgently  and  vainly  proposed  for  Peter¬ 
borough.  It  has  given  the  architects  who  opposed 
the  “  restoration  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  an 
opportunity  to  justify  their  position,  and  to  carry 
out  with  a  free  hand  a  critical,  and  at  the  same 
time,  very  careful  piece  of  preservative  work. 

The  owner,  Mr.  J.  W.  Lovibond,  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  his  choice  of  so  well  qualified  an 
architect  as  Mr.  Detmar  Blow  to  carry  through  the 
undertaking,  aided,  we  should  add,  by  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  counsel  of  Mr.  Phillip  Webb,  with  whom 
he  had  already  been  associated  in  a  similar  task. 
Those  interested  in  the  controversy  that  raged 
round  the  proposal  to  obliterate  the  architectural 
records  of  Peterborough,  will  probably  remember 
the  methods  suggested  by  the  five  architects  who 
drew  up  the  preliminary  specification  for  the  repair 
of  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral.  Briefly  stated, 
they  are:  (i)  The  preservation  of  ancient  front¬ 
ages  by  renewing  the  core  of  the  walls  from 
behind  and  within  ;  (2)  the  repair  of  fissures  by 
the  insertion  of  congruous  and  adhesive  material ; 
and  (3)  the  relief  of  strains  by  supporting  and 
solidifying  the  existing  fabric,  and  avoiding  where- 
ever  possible  the  disturbance  of  old  surfaces  or  the 
visible  projection  of  anything  new. 

This  is  but  the  barest  indication  of  the  leading 
ideas,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  means  taken  to 
repair  a  Tudor  manor  may,  and  very  likely  will,  be 
different  to  those  inspired  by  a  church  ;  in  fact, 
methods  must  of  necessity  vary,  for  every  ancient 
structure  presents  some  new  problem  in  repair. 
The  architect  should  therefore  approach  every 
building  with  an  open  mind,  and  seek,  if  necessary, 
to  give  individual  treatment  to  its  several  parts, 
considering  particular  needs,  apart  from  theories, 


and  even  from  methods  he 
himself  may  have  found  good 
in  other  cases. 

Lake  House  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Avon,  almost 
in  a  line  between  Old  Sarum 
and  Stonehenge,  in  the 
parish  of  Great  Durnford, 
and  about  four  miles  south 
of  Aymesbury.  The  exact 
date  of  its  foundation  is 
uncertain  ;  its  main  features 
are  Elizabethan,  but  an  old 
letter  in  the  possession  of 
the  family  clearly  suggests 
an  earlier  date.  “  As  to  ye 
date  of  ye  house,”  says  the 
writer  to  a  correspondent 
who  was  evidently  collecting 
materials  on  the  subject,  “  I 
do  not  remember  anything  in  that  beautifully 
written  deed  to  which  you  refer  that  would 
bear  on  it.  There  was  an  expression  in  it 
which  I  tried  to  read  ‘  my  new  house  at  Lake,’ 
but  I  think  I  concluded  with  reading  it  'now,’  used 
adjectivally,  and  equivalent  to  1  present.’  Great 
weight  would  belong  to  any  opinion  expressed  by 
ye  late  J.  IT  Parker,  and  you  told  me  that  you 
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thought  it  might  be  as  early  as  Edward  VI.,  or 
earlier.  Hut  probably  Parker  judged  only  by  what 
he  saw,  and  ye  architectural 
teatures  that  remain  have  in  them 
nothing  distinctive  in  comparison 
with  those  what  have  vanished. 

“  My  dear  father,  with  taste 
and  knowledge  in  advance  of  his 
generation,  was  still,  in  a  measure, 
a  destroyer — as  all  improvers  and 
restorers  are — and  he  obliterated 
or  destroyed  ye  most  marked  and 
distinctive  features  of  ye  house 
and  its  surroundings.  One  such 
was  ye  original  roundheaded  door¬ 
way  into  ye  house,  of  which  I 
have  a  vivid  recollection,  and 
which  is  accurately  figured  in 
Brickler’s  Drawing,  which  you 
have,  and  1  think  is  also  shown 
in  that  other  very  ancient  but  bad 
drawing  of  Lake  House. 

“  What  was  ye  precise  character 
<>l  that  next  archway  leading  out 
of  ye  porch  into  ye  hall,  I  do  not 
remember,  do  you  ?  Of  course,  I 
remember  ye  strong,  iron-studded 
door  with  bolts,  which  was  taken 
away  by  my  father.  But  ye  north¬ 
east  wall  ol  ye  hall  was  pierced 
by  two  round-headed  doorways, 
manifestly  of  <  oeval  construction 
with  the  house,  one  leading  to  ye 
kitchen,  and  ye  other  to  ye  stair- 

<  ase,  which  was  perhaps  unique 
and  would  be  now  of  intense 
interest,  — -  a  newel  staircase 

<  arried  up  continuously  to  ye 
garret  story,  and  lighted  by  a 
succession  of  windows  looking 
towards  Davenford  Park.  —  that 


was  ye  only  staircase  originally.  When  1  was  a 
child  there  was  no  back  stairs,  except  ye  few  steps 
by  which  access  was  gained  to  Robert’s  room  (itself 
an  adjunct  of  later  date  than  ye  house)  .  .  .  . 

You  will  recognise  at  once  that  features  which  have 
vanished  from  view  would  be  ye  most  important  in 
dating  ye  house.  Ye  round-headed  doorways  (as 
far  as  I  have  any  discrimination)  suggest  ye  Stuart 
period,  and  ye  newel  staircase  ye  Tudor  as  ye 
probable  date.  Of  features  which  remain,  I  imagine 
ye  battlemented  parapets  to  be  ye  most  distinctive, 
suggesting  an  earlier,  i.e.,  Tudor  date.” 

The  two  old  drawings  referred  to  in  this  letter 
still  exist;  the  one  in  pen  and  ink,  “By  Wm. 
and  Hen.  Doidge,  Land  Surveyors,  June,  1752,” 
the  other  in  pen  and  ink  and  water-colour,  un¬ 
dated.  Both  these  views  show  the  south-west 
frontage  of  the  house,  with  its  five  gables  and  its 
two  semi-octagonal  bays,  separated  from  the  road 
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by  a  large  forecourt— too  bare  at 
least  to  be  called  a  garden — with 
terraces  on  the  south  side.  This 
was  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall 
about  nine  feet  high,  having  a 
large  gateway  in  the  centre. 

There  is  also  a  later  water-colour 
drawing  dated  1807,  in  which  the 
stone  wall  has  disappeared  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  western  side, 
and  remains  only  (with  another 
gateway)  round  the  south-east 
wing  of  the  house.  Trees  and 
creepers  now  appear  on  the 
north  and  west,  and  a  modern 
five-barred  gate  leads  to  the 
doorway,  from  what  was  at  first 
a  pack-horse  road  approaching 
it.  This  west  wall,  having  once 
been  cut  through  by  a  carriage 
gateway,  was  soon  demolished 
more  completely,  its  place  being 
taken  by  a  “  carriage  drive.” 

The  bowling  green,  with  its  yew 
hedges,  still  remains.  The  house 
was  built  on  chalk,  and  its 
drainage  was  by  no  means  im¬ 
proved  by  the  construction  of  a 
carriage  sweep  sloping  down 
towards  the  foundations  and 
bringing  surface  water  with  it, 
the  chalk  acting  as  a  sponge. 

This,  and  the  absence  of  any 
damp  course  in  the  walls,  caused 
the  large  bond  timbers  and 
lintels  to  decay.  The  exterior 
walling  is  of  ashlar  stone,  with 
flint  panels,  backed  on  the  inside 
with  flint  and  chalk  rubble.  The 
nature  of  this  walling  required  large  lintels, 
and  to  bind  these  on  to  the  w'all  as  much 
as  2ft.  of  timber,  i2in.  square,  is  built  in  ;  and 
where  two  windows  are  set  close  together,  the 
lintels,  intersecting  the  rubble  and  decaying 
there,  had  caused  the  outer  face  to  separate 
entirely’  from  the  rubble  walling.  The  face-stones 
are  rather  small,  and  short  in  the  tail,  varying 
from  6in.  to  i8in.  ;  the  flint  panels  are  only  a  few 
inches  thick,  and  the  jambs  to  the  wdndows  inside 
have  only  ashlar  quoins.  During  recent  years 
bolts  had  been  everywhere  inserted  to  hold  the 
inner  and  the  outer  walls  together,  and  these  were 
of  some  use  during  the  last  repair,  when  the  core 
of  the  wall  was  removed  piece  by  piece  from  the 
bottom  upwards,  and  re-built  in  strong  materials, 
bonded  to  ihe  outer  face-work,  which  remained 
untouched  but  for  the  filling  in  of  the  open  joints 
with  new  work  from  the  inside. 


SHOWING  NEW  WORK  JUST  ABOVE 
STAGING  AND  OLD  WORK  CUT  INTO. 


I  he  photographs  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce 
were  taken  during  the  actual  progress  of  repairs, 
and  give  a  valuable  insight  into  the  details  of 
the  work.  On  page  172  is  a  general  view  of  the 
scaffolding  required  while  the  walls  were  in  process 
of  reconstruction  from  within.  Fig.  III.  shows  the 
state  of  the  interior  willing  of  a  bay  window  before 
repair,  with  a  deep  fracture  between  the  outer  face- 
wall  and  the  rubble  behind  it.  Another  interior 
view  (Fig.  IV.)  reveals  the  new  wall  rising  up  from 
below,  and  being  gradually  filled  into  the  place  of 
the  old.  The  walls  of  this  room  had  been  covered 
with  panelling  and  canvas,  and  the  photograph  was 
taken  on  the  removal  of  these.  In  another  illus¬ 
tration  (Fig.  V.),  the  cavity  immediately  behind 
the  stone  and  flint  face  of  the  exterior  is 
clearly  seen,  the  decayed  core  having  been 
cleared  away,  and  the  backs  of  the  stones  and 
flints  w  ell  cleaned  of  old  mortar — a  very  necessarv 
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operation  if  the  new  material 
is  to  be  firmly  bonded  to 
them. 

This  arduous  labour  com¬ 
prises  a  great  part  of  the 
Lake  House  repair,  but  per¬ 
haps  a  more  interesting  por¬ 
tion  of  the  work  is  the  mend¬ 
ing  of  fractures  in  the  face  of 
the  wall ;  these  were  mended 
by  the  insertion  of  a  hard  tile 
or  slate,  let  in  flush  with  the 
outer  surface  and  bonded  to 
the  work  within,  this  having 
first  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
of  old  mortar  and  accumulated 
dirt. 

The  mending  of  lintels  and 
arches  over  windows  and 
doors  was  sometimes  a 
tedious  matter,  for  in  several 
cases  where  the  rooms  were 
plastered  and  not  panelled 
(as  in  Fig.  VI.)  the  old  plaster 
to  the  beams  was  skilfully 
retained  by  building  a  cam¬ 
bered  tile  lintel  over  the  old 
oak  beam,  which  through 
decay  was  insufficient  to  carry 
the  weight  above.  In  another 
case,  the  space  between  an 
upper  and  a  lower  window 
has  been  strengthened  by  the 
insertion  of  a  concrete  arch 
from  within,  leaving  the  old 
lintel  of  the  lower  window 
still  in  its  place.  In  the 
cellars  new  lintels  have 
been  notched  on  to  stone 
corbels  to  avoid  iron  ties. 

1  he  core  of  the  basement  walls  has  also  been 
renewed. 

I  he  mending  of  the  transoms  and  mullions  in 
the  bay  window  is  very  interesting  and  ingenious. 
I  he  most  serious  fracture  is  seen  in  Figs.  VII.  and 
\  III.  where  one  mullion  was  split  from  top  to  bottom 
an  I  the  bay  had  expanded  considerably.  The  split 
in  the  mullion  was  thoroughly  cleaned  out  by 
‘flirting  water  into  the  crack,  which  was  then  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  cement  and  sand.  Into  this  a 
l°ng  and  narrow  slate  was  inserted  till  the  split  was 
made  sound  to  the  edge.  The  walls  of  this  bay 
were  i6in.  thick  ;  the  face  stones  varied  from  6in. 
to  J2in.  in  the  tail,  and  the  flint  panels  from  4m.  to 
bin.  No  new  stones  were  inserted  here,  the  bond¬ 
ing  being  done  entirely  from  within. 

Broken  transoms  were  secured  in  some  cases  by 
opper  cramps,  and  in  others  by  copper  dowells, 
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and  in  all  cases  these  were  bedded  in  sulphur  run  in 
hot.  Much  skill  was  shown  in  introducing  these 
cramps  and  dowels.  In  some  instances,  they 
were  let  in  from  the  top  to  about  the  centre  of 
the  stone,  and  the  space  above  them  filled  up 
with  cement  and  sand.  Where  broken  stones 
were  removed,  holes  for  the  dowels  were  cut 
right  and  left  into  each  stone,  and  a  small  hole 
drilled  from  the  top,  through  which  the  hot 
sulphur  could  be  poured.  The  dowels  were  made 
out  of  bar  copper  on  the  spot.  The  result  of  the 
whole  enterprise  has  been  to  repair  and  thoroughly 
strengthen  one  of  the  most  beautiful  old  manor 
houses  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  and  to  preserve  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  public  and  the  owner  the 
historic  character  of  the  building  which  would  have 
become,  probably,  worse  than  unrecognisable  in 
the  hands  of  the  “  restorer.’'  Keeping  unchanged 
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•SHOWING  CONCRETE  ARCH  AND 
CAMBERED  TILE  LINTEL. 

the  ancient  stones  that  shared  the  sunrise  of 
Shakespearean  England,  Lake  House  will  retain 
its  place  in  the  chronological  chain  of  architecture,  of 
which  the  Salisbury  district  yields  so  many  links. 

It  will  be  interesting  just  here  to  consider  this 
particular  link  in  the  chain  of  domestic  architecture 
to  which  Lake  House  and  other  homes  belong. 
The  Wiltshire  manor,  as  we  have  already  said, 
was  probably  erected  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
ami  gives  some  general  indication  of  the  gradual 
<  hanges  which  were  taking  place,  both  in  archi¬ 
tecture  and  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people. 
In  other  words,  it  was  a  period  of  transition,  when 
more  luxurious  habits  were  becoming  comparatively 
( ommon  ;  living  apartments  were  increasing  in 
number,  and  the  great  hall,  characteristic  of  the 
early  mediaeval  manor,  either  became  merely  an 
entrance  hall  or  remained  as  a  survival,  shorn  of 
its  pastand  simple  grandeur.  Halls,  formerly  used 
for  both  habitation  and  defensive  purposes,  became 


of  a  more  marked 
domestic  character. 
The  lordof  the  manor 
now  desired  a  suite 
of  rooms  set  apart 
for  his  own  private 
use.  Lake  House 
seems  to  have  been 
planned  to  meet  the 
new  requirements ; 
the  question  of  de¬ 
fence,  for  one  thing 
among  others,  being 
considered  of  less 
moment  than  was 
the  case  in  an  earlier 
age.  A  careful  and 
thorough  repair  of 
the  old  manor  halls 
that  still  remain,  but, 
alas  !  in  process  of 
decay  through 
neglect  and  illtreat- 
ment,  is  a  work  well 
worthy  the  attention 
of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings. 
Only  lately  two 
Lancashire  Halls 
have  come  under  the 
immediate  notice  of 
the  present  writer. 
Built  rather  earlier 
than  Lake  House, 
figure  vi.  they  are  both  at 
the  present  time 
enveloped  with  an 
air  of  neglect,  on  every  hand  signs  of  decay  appear, 
in  spite  of  their  being  turned  into  habitations 
for  the  disinherited.  Here  are  two  buildings, 
as  simple  and  beautiful  in  their  way  as  Lake 
House,  apparently  ignored,  and  permitted  to  go 
to  ruin  for  the  lack  of  some  such  methods  as 
have  been  successfully  applied  to  the  Wiltshire 
Manor.  Unfortunately,  the  great  majority 

of  architects  who  should  be  the  first  to  defend 
the  ancient  buildings  left  us  by  our  ancestors, 
often  do  more  harm  by  clumsy  tinkering  than  the 
apathy  of  the  public  lias  done  by  neglect.  We 
should  have  thought,  in  the  architectural  world  at 
least,  there  would  be  almost  unanimity  on 

questions  of  this  kind,  that  the  Institute  o! 
Architects  and  the  Society  for  the  Protection  oi 
Ancient  Buildings  would  have  an  almost  identical 
membership,  and  that  the  Philistines  would  be  an 
ignorant  public,  devoid  alike  of  technical  knowledge 
and  appreciative  feeling  for  ancient  work. 
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Unhappily  this  is  not  so,  for  most  of  us  have  yet 
to  learn  that  from  the  crude  cairn  at  Stonehenge  to 
the  Cathedral  and  the  manorial  home,  “  not  one  is 
there  but  is  the  visible  embodiment  of  a  thought, 
but  bears  visible  record  of  invisible  things.”  And 
it  is  as  records  of  the  thought  and  the  visions  of 
the  past,  as  monuments  “  symbolical  as  well  as 
real,”  that  the  architect  should  regard  and  per¬ 
petuate  them  when  he  makes  good  the  ravages  of 
time  and  weather  upon  the  achievements  of  man. 

In  concluding  these  notes  on  the  repair  of  Lake 
House,  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Thackeray  Turner 
(Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Ancient  Buildings)  and  others  for  many  details  of 
the  methods  adopted,  which  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  obtain  in  a  day’s  examination  of  the  building. 
I  have,  therefore,  freely  availed  myself  of  any 
notes  that  were  likely  to  be  of  technical  and  of 
historical  interest. 


SHOWING  SHORES  AND  MENDED  TRANSOM. 
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HOUR  :  THE  SCAFFOLD  :  ITS 
SITE:  BY  SIR  REGINALD  F.  D. 
PALGRAVE,  K.C.B. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  according  to  the  well- 
known  story,  flouted  at  those  provoking  beings 
who  raise  up  unseasonably  the  vexed  ghosts  of 
debateable  historical  problems;  and  he  justly 
asserted  that  a  questioner  who  goes  about  asking  “on 
which  side  of  Whitehall  was  Charles  I.  beheaded?” 
would  most  certainly  be  “considered  a  bore.” 

With  due  submission  to  that  master  of  statecraft 
and  society  craft,  we  propose  to  rush  in  where 
Disraeli  scorned  to  tread,  pleading,  by  way  of  justifi¬ 
cation,  that  prevention  is  better  than  prohibition. 
If  an  end  can  be  put  to  the  dispute  over  King 
Charles’  execution  site,  an  end  will  be  put  to  that 
temptation  into  boredom.  It  is,  therefore,  in  that  hope 
that  I  have  ventured  upon 
this  essay,  relying  especially 
on  evidence,  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished,  supplied  to  me  by  that 
eminent  authority  in  historical 
research,  the  late  Mr.  Thoms, 
librarian  to  the  House  ol 
Lords,  and  founder  and  editor 
of  “  Notes  and  Queries.” 

Fhe  proposition  which  I 
seek  to  maintain  is,  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  all  our  historians, 
headed  by  Dr.  Gardiner,  that 
the  event  of  Tuesday,  30th 
January,  1649,  took  place,  not 
before  the  central  window  of 
the  Banqueting  House,  but 
before  the  second  window, 
reckoning  from  the  northern, 
or  Charing  Cross  end  of  the 
building. 

Calling  attention  to  the 
print  which  accompanies  these 
pages,  and  to  the  memoranda 
that  it  bears,  I  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  considerate 
help  I  have  received  from  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  They 
possess  the  engraving  by 
Terasson  of  the  Banqueting 
House,  on  which  Vertue,  the 
celebrated  engraver,  recorded 
notes  in  commemoration  of 
the  execution  of  Charles  1.; 
and  they  permitted  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  those  notes  upon 
the  copy  of  the  print  which  is 
before  us. 

figure  vin.  Authority  may  be  justly 
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claimed  for  Vertue’s  memoranda.  As  he  was  born 
during  the  year  1684,  he  may  have  talked  with 
eye-witnesses  of  the  memorable  event  of  the  30th 
January,  1649,  and  being  an  ardent  admirer  of 
King  Charles,  Vertue  recorded  all  the  notabilia 
that  he  could  collect  regarding  the  object  of  his 
reverence.  So,  assuredly,  Vertue  was  able  to 
attain  a  reasonable  certainty  when  he  wrote  these 
words  at  the  foot  of  the  engraving : 

“  ’Tis  according  to  truest  reports  said  that  out  of 
this  window  ”  (the  window  marked  “  C.  R.”) 
“  King  Charles  went  upon  the  scaffold  to  be 
beheaded,  the  window-frame  being  taken  out 
purposely  to  make  the  passage  to  the  scaffold, 
which  is  equal  to  the  landing-place,”  i.e.,  floor,  “  of 
the  Hall  within  side.” 

The  task  of  showman  must  now  be  entered  upon. 
Terasson’s  engraving  discloses  that  “  this  window  ” 
is  not  one  of  the  windows  in  the  western  faqade 
of  the  Banqueting  House,  but  appertained  to  a 
building  which,  on  the  one  side,  abutted  against 
the  northern  end  of  the  Banqueting  House,  and,  on 
the  other  side,  against  the  “  Great  Gate  ”  of  the 
Palace,  i.e.,  Whitehall  Gate,  a  structure  which 
forms  a  not  unimportant  feature  in  our  investigation. 

The  “C.  R.”  window  being  our  starting  point, 
the  route  by  which  King  Charles  reached  that 
window  shall  now  be  indicated.  Our  guide  is  Sir 
Thomas  Herbert,  who,  as  Groom  of  the  Chamber, 
followed  his  master  into  the  Banqueting  House 
on  Tuesday,  30th  January,  1649,  and  wrote 
in  his  Memoirs  a  pathetic  narrative  of  the  hours 
that  brought  the  King’s  life  to  a  close.  Charles 
awaited  the  death  summons  in  a  room  of  Whitehall 
Palace  that  overlooked  the  Thames.  He  received 
it  at  two  o’clock.  Colonel  Hacker  came  to  “  the 
bed-chamber  door,  and  gave  his  last  signal.  The 
Bishop  and  Mr.  Herbert,  weeping,  fell  upon  their 
knees,  and  the  King  gave  them  his  hand  to  kiss, 
and  helped  the  Bishop  up,  for  he  was  aged. 
Colonel  Hacker  attending  still  at  the  chamber 
door,  the  King  took  notice  of  it,  and  said,  ‘  Open 
the  door,’  and  bade  Hacker  go,  and  he  would  follow. 
A  guard  was  made  all  along  the  galleries  and  the 
Banqueting  House  ;  but  behind  the  soldiers  abun¬ 
dance  of  men  and  women  crowded  in,  though  with 
some  peril  to  their  persons,  to  behold  the  saddest 
sight  England  ever  saw.  And  as  His  Majesty 
passed  by  with  a  cheerful  look,  he  heard  them  pray 
for  him,  the  soldiers  not  rebuking  any  of  them,  by 
their  silent  and  dejected  faces  seeming  afflicted 
rather  than  insulting.  There  was  a  passage  broken 
through  the  wall  of  the  Banqueting  House  by 
which  the  King  passed  unto  the  scaffold ,  where, 
after  His  Majesty  had  spoken  a  little,  the  fatal 
stroke  was  given  by  a  disguised  person.”* 


*  Sir  T.  Herbert's  Memoirs,  pp.  192,  193. 
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Thus  Herbert  proves  that  it  was  not  from  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  Banqueting  House  that  Charles 
entered  upon  the  scaffold,  but  that  he  quitted  the 
hall  by  a  passage-way  broken  through  a  wall.  The 
side  walls  of  the  Banqueting  House  are  pierced  bv 
many  windows;  presumably,  therefore,  the  wall  that 
was  cut  through  must  have  been  an  end  wall. 
That  this  was  so,  is  proved  by  Pennant,  the  noted 
naturalist,  traveller,  and  antiquarian  of  the  last 
century.  He  states  in  his  “  London,”  having 
quoted  Herbert’s  description  of  the  scene  in  the 
Banqueting  House,  that  “  the  passage,”  mentioned 
by  Herbert,  “still  remains  at  the  north  end  of  the 
room,  and  is,  at  present,  the  door  to  a  small 
additional  building  of  late  date.” 

With  Pennant’s  “small  additional  building”* 
we  all  can  claim  a  personal  acquaintance,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  the  stairway  which  is  now  in  constant  use  ; 
and  as  the  western  wall  of  that  building  stands 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  site  formerly  occupied 
by  the  wall  containing  Vertue’s  “  C.  R.”  window, 
it  is  obvious  that  to  reach  that  window  from  the 
hall  a  passage  must  have  been  cut  through  its 
northern  wall.  Confirmatory  evidence  tending  to 
prove  the  accuracy  of  the  “  C.  R.”  window  shall 
now  be  offered,  furnished  by  those  who  either  did 
see,  or  could  have  seen,  the  King’s  execution.  They 
also  prove  that  the  scaffold  was  placed  against  the 
north-western  portion  of  the  Banqueting  House, 
and  not  before  the  central  window. 

Sir  Thomas  Herbert  attended  on  the  king 
during  his  last  hours  not  only  as  a  faithful  friend, 
but  also  as  his  personal  attendant.  Charles, 
accordingly,  thinking  of  the  exposure  on  the 
scaffold  that  awaited  him,  and  expecting  that 
Herbert  would  accompany  him,  desired  Herbert 
“  to  have  a  white  satin  nightcap  ready.”  With  the 
king’s  desire,  however,  he  felt  unable  to  comply, 
and  for  this  reason.  Herbert  “was  not  able  to 
endure  the  sight  of  that  violence  they  upon  the 
scaffold  would  offer  to  the  king.  The  good  Bishop,’ 
to  whom  Herbert  in  his  trouble  made  appeal,  “bid 
him  then  give  him  the  cap,  and  wait  at  the  end  op 
the  Banqueting  House  near  the  scaffold  to  take 
care  of  his  body,  for,  said  he,  that  and  his  inter¬ 
ment  will  be  our  last  office.”  And  that  Herbert 
must  have  placed  himself  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
hall,  to  be,  as  Juxon  directed,  “near  the  scaffold,’ 
is  shown  by  a  statement  made  by  one  who,  at  the 
same  time,  was  gazing  at  the  exterior  of  the 
building.  Philip  Henry,  the  distinguished  Non¬ 
conformist  divine,  then  a  Christchurch  student, 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  records  in  his  diary 
that  he  saw  “  thebeheading  of  Charles  I.”  “On 
the  day  of  his  execution,  which  was  Tuesday, 

♦This  building  and  the  stairway  were  erected,  temp.  Geo.  II., 
when  the  Banqueting  House  was  adapted  into  a  Roval  Chapel. 
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January  30th,  I  stood  amongst  the  crowd  in  the 
street  before  Whitehall  Gate,  where  the  scaffold 
was  erected,  and  saw  what  was  done  there,  but  was 
not  so  near  as  to  hear  anything.  The  blow  I  saw 
given,  and  can  truly  say  with  a  sad  heart ;  at  the 
instant  whereof,  I  remember  well,  there  was  such  a 
groan  by  the  hundreds  then  present  as  I  never 
heard  before,  and  desire  I  may  never  hear  again.” 

A  glance  at  Terasson's  engraving  explains 
Philip  Henry’s  assertion  that  the  scaffold  stood  "in 
the  street  before  Whitehall  Gate.”  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  semi-circular  porch*  by  which  those  on 
foot  approached  the  gate  of  the  Palace  touches 
the  wall  containing  Vertue’s  “  C.  R.”  window. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  Philip  Henry’s  phrase 
"  in  the  street  before  Whitehall  Gate  ”  was,  in 
a  measure,  justified. t  His  statement,  anyhow, 
proves  that  the  scaffold  stood,  not  before  the 
central,  but  before  the  north-western  portion  of  the 
Banqueting  House,  and  he  thus  brings  us  into  close 
proximity  with  that  second  window,  counting  from 
the  direction  of  Charing  Cross,  which  forms  the 
object  of  our  quest. 

As  the  Death  Warrant  directed  that  "  the  severing 
of  the  King’s  head  from  his  body”  was  to  take 
place  "in  the  open  street  before  Whitehall,”  the 
execution  took  place  in  front  of  the  western  faqade 
of  the  Banqueting  House. 

We  know  also  from  the  Earl  of  Leicester’s 
journal  that  the  King  passed  "through  the  Ban¬ 
queting  House,  adjoining  to  which  the  scaffold  was 
erected  betwen  Whitehall  Gate  and  the  Gallery 
leading  lo  St.  James’s.”* 

Thus  unquestionably  the  scaffold  must  have 
touched  the  western  facade  of  the  Banqueting 

I  louse  ;  and,  if  the  evidence  which  we  have  adduced 
be  reconsidered,  it  may  be  asserted,  with  equal 
certainty,  that  the  place  of  contact  was  the  north¬ 
western  corner  of  the  building.  Herbert  saw  the 
King  pass  out  of  the  hall  at  the  northern  end — a 
route  which  of  necessity  brought  him  through 
Vertue’s  "(  R.”  window — Charles  must  therefore 
have  stepped  out  upon  a  platform  which  touched 

*  It  is  said  traditionally  that  the  King  ascended  the  scaffold 
li  an  tin-  leads  of  the  porch.” — “A.  A.’s”  letter,  "Notes  and 
Queries,”  3rd  Ser.  III.,  292. 

1  The  scaffold  was  built  before  the  Great  Gate  at  Whitehall." 

I I  1I1  Short  View  of  the  Late  Troubles  in  England,”  p.  373. 

Sydney  Papers,  p.  60,  see  also  "  A  perfect  Diurnal,”  24  Jan., 

I- « t •  1  c >4-S- <9  The  Gallery  leading  to  St.  James’s”  is  indi- 

iti  d  on  Fisher  -  plan.  Access  to  the  gallery  from  the  Park  was 
' > y  a.ige,  1  ,f  wooden  steps,  reared  up  upon  the  ground  now 
•irnpied  by  the  Scottish  Office,  and  the  balconies  attached  to 
•he  park  side  of  tin  building  afford  a  not  very  far-off  resemblance 
to  those  memorable  stairways.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  “out  of 
in- chamber  window  (in  the  cockpit  part  of  Whitehall; 

looked  upon  the  King  as  he  went  up  these  stairs  trom  the  Park 
to  the  gallery  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  his  death.”  (Sydney 
Papers,  p  175  The  stairway  ascended  to  the  upper  storey  of  the 
Holbein  Gate,  which  gaye  access  to  the  route  which  led  to 
Whitehall  Palace. 
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the  north-west  corner  of  the  hall ;  and  that  the 
scaffold  extended  from  that  window  as  far  as  the 
centre  of  the  building,  is  a  notion  contradicted 
by  Philip  Henry’s  statement  that  the  scaffold  stood 
“  in  the  street  before  Whitehall  Gate.” 

It  is  not,  however,  to  eye-witnesses  of  the 
event  of  Tuesday,  30th  January,  1649,  but  to  men 
of  our  own  time,  though,  alas  !  no  longer  amongst 
us,  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  fairly  near  approach 
to  an  identification  of  the  exact  site  of  the  scaffold, 
and  even  of  the  execution  block.  They  command 
immediate  respect  and  recognition,  namely,  Mr. 
Thoms, and  Mr.  HughOwen,whoseabilityand power 
of  observation  are  attested  by  his  history  of  Bristol 
China,  and  by  the  duties  he  discharged  as  chief 
cashier  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Mr. 
Thoms,  as  he  assured  me,  saw  in  bygone  days  a 
memorial  stone  placed  in  the  ground  before  the 
Banqueting  House  to  mark  the  execution  site ; 
and  with  characteristic  and  generous  readiness  to 
help,  he  obtained  for  me  the  following  statement, 
addressed  to  him  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hugh  Owen  : 

6th  April,  1882. 

Dear  Mr.  Thoms, 

Your  recollection  is  quite  correct  in  regard  to  the  stone 
marking  the  spot  of  the  execution.  On  the  first  day  of  May, 
1831  (Mr.  Owen  was  then  in  his  23rd  year),  I  arrived  in  London. 
My  very  first  sight  I  was  taken  to  see,  and  was  asked  to  remember, 
was  that  afternoon  when  we  walked  to  sec  the  Abbey,  and  my 
memory  is  most  clear,  and  Mr.  Hill  (Mr.  Benson  Earle  Hill,  Mr. 
Owen’s  host)  shewed  me  in  the  pavement  a  stone  placed 
lozengewise  (in  the  foot  pavement).  It  was  a  blue  stone — most 
likely  a  slate  or  blue  lias;  and  he  told  me  that  it  marked  the  site 
of  the  scaffold  on  which  Charles  I.  was  slaughtered  in  the  name 
of,  but  contrary  to  the  laws  of  his  kingdom. 

It  was  under  either  the  second  or  the  third  window  of  Whitehall 
next  to  Charing  Cross — of  this  point  I  am  a  little  at  a  loss — but 
my  memory  inclines  most  to  the  second  window  as  the  one  it 
marked  from  which  the  scaffold  was  entered,  and  to  which  it  was 
attached.  I  have  so  vivid  a  recollection  of  this  that  I  cannot  be 
mistaken. 

Mr.  Owen  added  this  postscript  : 

I  do  not  think  the  memorial  stone  was  in  the  roadway — it 
must  have  been  in  the  footway.* 

The  stone  has  disappeared  ;  but  surely  the  last 
link  that  Mr.  Thoms  and  Mr.  Hugh  Owen 
supply  in  confirmation  of  the  proofs  afforded  by 
eye  witnesses  of  the  event,  which  bring  the 
execution  site  into  touch  with  the  second  window 
of  the  Banqueting  House  may  be  reasonably 
accepted  as  conclusive. 

The  central  window  remains  to  be  accounted 
for.  The  belief  that  Charles  passed  on  the  way  to 
death  through  a  window  of  the  Banqueting  House 
rests  mainly  on  Bishop  Usher’s  vivid  description 
of  what  he  saw  on  that  30th  of  January  from 
the  roof  of  Wallingford  House.  The  site  of  that 

*  Mr.  Thoms’  remembrance  inclined  towards  the  roadway 
site;  and  Mr.  Papworth  mentions  a  letter  (Notes  and  Queries, 
HI  Ser.  213)  that  he  had  been  informed  by  a  friend  “that 

he  remembers  being  told  some  years  since  that  a  square  piece  of 
stone  in  the  road-way  marked  the  position  of  the  scaffold, 
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building  is  occupied  by  the  Admiralty  Office  ;  it  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  a  direct  and  near  view  of 
the  scene  was  not  afforded  to  the  Bishop  by  that 
standpoint.  That  duringthe  agitation  of  the  moment 
he  should  have  confounded  the  “  C.R.”  window 
for  a  window  of  the  Banqueting  House  is  natural 
enough ;  and  this  mistaken  notion  is  repeated 
by  Ludlow  and  Warwick,  evidently  on  information 
supplied  to  them,  in  their  annals  of  their  own 
times.  Grignon,  the  French  ambassador,  also,  as 
cited  by  Dr.  Gardiner,  Vol.  III.,  p.  595,  states  that 
the  King  entered  upon  the  scaffold  from  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  hall. 

The  central  window  site  rests  on  no  other 
evidence*,  as  the'  supposed  proof  of  that  notion 
which  was  Mr.  Heneage  Jesse’s  discovery,  is  based 
in  reality  on  a  singular  blunder.  In  his  “Literary 
and  Historical  Memorials  of  London,”  he  deals 


this  passage  that  Charles  walked  to  the  fatal 
stage.” 

This  statement  almost  refutes  itself,  Accord¬ 
ing  to  all  contemporary  evidence,  Charles 
passed  on  to  the  scaffold  through  a  window, 
and  not  through  an  opening  made  in  a  wall. 
Mr.  Jesse  also  forgot  that  he  was  standing 
before  the  western  wall  of  the  hall — a  side 
wall  fitted  with  means  of  exit  through  its  seven 
windows — whilst  Herbert’s  passage-way  was 
certainly  cut  through  the  north  end  wall  of  the 
building.  Standing  also  within  the  interior  of 
the  hall,  it  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Jesse  that  an 
exit  place  cut  through  between  “the  upper  and 
the  lower  centre  windows  ”  would  have  neces¬ 
sitated  not  only  the  erection  within  the  hall  of 
flights  of  staging,  but  on  the  outside  of  a 
scaffold  over  30ft.  in  height,  an  accessory  to  the 
scene  which  must  have  caught  the  attention  of  the 
beholders.  Constructional  difficulties  also  must 
have  resulted  which  are  disclosed  by  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration. 

Much  confidence  cannot  be  placed  in  the  con¬ 
temporaneous  engravings  of  the  execution  scene 
issued  mainly  from  Dutch  or  Flemish  printing 
presses.*  An  examination  of  eight  of  these 
engravings  showed  that  four  placed  the  scaffold 

*  Wessop’s  interesting  picture  of  the  execution  of  King  Charles 
in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  displays  remarkable 
indifference  to  accuracy  in  architectural  and  other  detail.  Wessop 
does  not  place  the  block  before  the  central  window.  Judging  by 
his  handiwork,  he  was  unaided  in  his  task  by  notes  or  drawings 
of  the  scene,  and  was,  in  all  probability,  when  engaged  on  the 
picture  a  resident  abroad,  as  he  “  left  England  in  1649,  saying, 
‘he  would  never  stay  in  a  country  where  they  cut  off  their 
king's  head,  and  were  not  ashamed  of  the  action.'  ”  Walpole’s 
“Anecdotes  of  Painting,”  p.  365. 


fully  with  the  Banqueting  House  ;  and  in  his 
narrative,  having  quoted  Herbert’s  account  of 
the  passage-way  broken  through  the  wall  of  the 
Banqueting  House,  Mr.  Jesse  proceeds,  as  he 
supposes,  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  that 
account.  He  mentions  that  being  in  the  hall 
whilst  a  renovation  of  the  interior  was  in  pro¬ 
gress,  and  the  walls  were  stripped  of  panelling 
and  plaster,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  a  space 
“between  the  upper  and  the  lower  centre 
windows  of  about  7ft.  in  height  and  4ft.  in 
breadth,  the  bricks  of  which  presented  a  broken 
and  jagged  appearance ;  and  the  brickwork 
introduced  was  evidently  of  a  later  date  from 
the  rest  of  the  building.”  And  Mr.  Jesse  adds  : 
“  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  through 

*  A  star  in  front  of  the  Banqueting  House,  that  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  this  note,  “  The  spot  where  Charles  I.  was 
beheaded,”  which  appears  on  the  reduced  copy  of  Fisher’s 
Ground  Plan  of  Whitehall  Palace,  that  was  published  1807, 
does  not  exist  upon  the  original  plan,  but  was  inserted  on 
that  copy,  and,  therefore,  as  evidence,  reaches  no  further 
back  in  time  than  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
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before  the  north-west  corner  of  the  hall,  and  four 
before  the  central  portion  of  the  building.  As 
a  pictorial  summary  of  my  argument,  a  woodcut, 
however,  seemingly  of  the  time,  and  of  English 
workmanship,  affords  an  appropriate  “  addition 
to  this  essay  ;  and  the  print  contains,  at  least, 
one  proof  of  accuracy.  The  representation  of  the 
block  bears  out  the  Earl  of  Leicester’s  statement 
that  the  king,  shrinking  from  the  humiliating 
position  that  was  prepared  for  him,  “  being  come 
upon  the  scaffold,  looked  very  earnestly  upon  the 
block,  and  asked  Colonel  Hacker  if  there  were  no 
higher?”  (Sydney  Papers,  p.  60.) 

As  by  a  letter  published  in  the  “Times  ”  during 
the  summer  of  1890,  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  means  of  convincing  Dr.  Gardiner  that,  to  use 
his  words,  “  Charles  laid  himself  down  ”  upon  the 
scaffold,  “  placing  his  neck  on  the  low  block  pro¬ 
vided  ”  for  him;  and  that  therefore  the  tradition 
that  the  king  received  the  death-blow  in  a  kneeling 
position  cannot  be  credited,  perhaps  he  will  allow 
himself  to  be  persuaded  out  of  that  other  tradition, 
which  places  the  execution  before  the  central 
window  of  the  Banqueting  House,  although  over 
the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell  an  approach  to 
harmony  of  opinion  may  be  impossible  between 
that  eminent  historian,  and  one  who  may  perhaps 
claim  to  be  a  humble  fellow  labourer  among  the 
annals  of  the  Protectorate. 


Concerning  drawing:  a  plea 

FOR  DISCONTENT.  BY  H. 
WILSON.  ILLUSTRATED  FROM 
DESIGNS  BY  JOHN  D.  SEDDING. 

So  much  has  been  written  of  recent  years  about 
(he  Art  of  Drawing  and  its  relation  to  the 
Art  of  the  Architect  that  many  volumes  would 
not  contain  a  tithe  of  it.  Yet  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  certain  aspects,  and  those 
by  no  means  the  least  important,  have  been 
neglected.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
the  whole  question  is  full  of  difficulties.  The 
Art  of  Architecture  as  understanded  of  the  people 
to-day  might  be  not  unfairly  described  as  the  Art 
"f  making  drawings  for  buildings,  and  the  architect 
as  pr<  -<  minently  and  primarily  a  draughtsman. 
I'he  public  opinion  has  affected  those  who  should 
lead  it  with  this  result — that  a  large  portion  of  the 
would-be  architect’s  growing  time  is  taken  up  by 
the  study  of  drawing.  Now  if  we  consider  drawing 
in  its  wide  sense  as  the  art  of  presenting  three 
dimensions  in  space  of  two  dimensions,  then 
drawing  has  little  to  do  with  that  art  of  building, 
which  is  Architecture.  Moreover,  during  the 
whole  period  of  our  history  when  Architecture  was 


a  living  art  there  was  very  little  drawing,  as  such, 
produced  by  the  men  who  were  occupied  in  building. 
To-day,  on  the  contrary,  while  Architecture  is  dead, 
or  is  at  the  most  suffering  the  pangs  of  re-birth, 
there  is  aprofusion  of  exceedingly  able  draughtsmen. 
Men  who  will  take  the  chaotic  designs  of  the  busy 
building  agent,  the  more  thoughtful  productions  of 
the  tired  professional,  and  make  them  look  on  paper 
wonderfully  like  buildings,  so  that  the  artist’s  sur¬ 
prised  employer  feels  thrilled  as  he  surveys  through 
the  glamour  of  another  vision  the  beauty  he  has 
vicariously  brought  forth. 

This  is  an  evil,  because  quite  naturally,  after  a 
fewr  experiences  of  this  kind,  the  employer  begins  to 
believe  himself  an  architect,  and  is  led  to  do  much 
harm  in  the  world.  Whereas,  left  to  his  own  re¬ 
sources,  his  time  wouldbefullyand  almost  innocently 
employed  in  working  out  his  own  devices  in  fear  and 
trembling  :  the  difficulties  encountered  might  con¬ 
ceivably  have  a  purifying  effect  on  his  ideals, 
and  the  passion  for  ornament  be  purged  away. 
We  may  conclude,  then,  that  if  drawing  as  an  art 
is  to  be  a  part  of  the  architect’s  equipment,  the 
architect  should,  at  least,  be  his  own  draughtsman. 

But  we  are  frequently  told  that  the  art  of  drawing 
is  a  snare  to  the  architect,  and  that  he  should  do 
no  more  than  make  diagrams.  I  believe  this  to  be 
true  for  several  reasons,  though  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  complete  acceptance.  The  master- 
builder’s  function,  before  all  others,  is  that  of  the 
preparation  of  the  scheme  of  a  building  and  the 
translation  of  that  scheme  into  comprehensible  and 
comprehensive  diagrams  for  the  use  of  the  workmen 
under  him.  It  is  obviously  necessary  that  these  dia¬ 
grams  should  be  clear,  concise,  and  contain  only  the 
essential  facts.  They  are  the  skeletons  on  which  the 
skill  and  knowledge  of  the  craftsman  builds  upabody 
of  beauty.  And  time  spent  in  doing  more  on  the 
diagram  than  this,  in  making  them  beautiful  in 
themselves,  is  time  wasted  by  the  master  builder, 
so  far  as  the  production  of  the  building  is  con¬ 
cerned.  But  it  is  also  obvious  that  if  the  finished 
work  is  to  be  a  success,  the  mental  labour  and 
artistry  expended  on  the  translation  of  the  design 
into  work  must  be  at  least  equal  to  that  expended 
on  the  drawing.  Involution  and  evolution  must  be 
equal,  and  if  the  master  builder  has  found  a  crafts¬ 
man  capable  of  adequately  translating  his  ideas, 
the  craftsman  may — indeed,  should — be  left  to 
himself,  and  the  master  freed  for  other  matters. 
To  a  master  builder,  engaged  on  one  building  at  a 
time,  drawing  as  a  separate  art  is  unnecessary.  The 
ideal  state  would,  of  course,  be  that  in  which  the 
master  builder  should  be  aided  by  trained  craftsmen 
to  whom  a  symbol,  a  scratch,  a  word  would  be  as  a 
seed  dropped  in  fruitful  soil,  giving  increase  in 
season.  To  such,  an  elaborate  drawing  would  be 
not  only  useless,  it  would  be  a  hindrance.  It 
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mean  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  design  by  itself — there  is  not, 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the 
contrary.  Design  is  the  formula 
of  an  individuality  ;  the  symbol 
of  a  temperament ;  the  graphic 
or  glyptic  expression  of  the 
personal  equation — the  most 
perfect  where  least  conscious. 
It  is  not  a  garment  in  which  the 
naked  craftsman  can  strut  for  a 
season,  sunning  himself  in  the 
general  admiration  ;  nor  is  the 
craftsman  a  lay  figure  for  the 
display  of  the  designer’s  dress¬ 
making.  Design  is  rather  the 
body,  the  outer  form,  given  by 
the  creative  spirit  to  its  con¬ 
ceptions.  By  a  kind  of  autogeny 
the  craftsman  shapes  himself  in 
his  work.  He  cannot  express 
another  soul  and  his  own  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  Yet  this  is 
what  all  are  expected  to  do, 
and  the  whole  elaborate 
machinery  of  modern  building, 
and  all  the  allied  trades,  is  thus 
carried  on  under  a  misconcep¬ 
tion,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
aught  good  can  come  from  it. 

Thus  far,  whether  the  archi¬ 
tect  makes  or  gets  others  to 
make,  drawings  more  or  less 
complete  as  presentations  of  the 
thing  imagined,  or  skeleton 
diagrams  to  be  filled  out  by 
the  workman’s  imagination  ; 
his  own  industry  or  his  skill  in  organising  the 
industry  of  others  only  serves  to  hinder  the  natural 
realisation  of  his  ideal  or  the  ideals  of  those  he 
employs.  For,  by  providing  a  ready  made  scheme 
he  prevents  the  development  of  the  workman’s 
mind,  dwarfs  his  skill,  and,  turning  the  craftsman 
into  an  imitator,  a  tool,  the  architect  robs  himself 
of  an  indispensable  ally,  and,  while  bemoaning  the 
lack  of  craftsmen,  is  himself  the  chief  obstacle  to 
their  advent.  A  building  as  a  work  of  art  can  no 
more  be  produced  unaided  by  one  man  than  a 
branch  of  coral  by  a  single  coral  insect,  or  a  comb 
by  a  single  bee.  Though  the  architect  is  the  creative, 
inspiring  agent,  he  cannot  provide  the  materials  in 
which  his  ideas  are  to  be  moulded  and  given  per¬ 
manent  shape  ;  nor  can  he,  indeed,  provide  all  the 
ideas  which  should  find  expression  in  a  complete 
building — the  aggregation  of  many  conceptions 
round  a  root  idea. 

One  might  even  go  further  than  this,  and  say 
that  the  ideal  relation  of  the  architect  to  those  who 
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would  be  like  planting  over  the  seed  a  drawing  of 
the  flower  it  would  be  expected  to  produce.  A 
work  of  Art  should  be  the  spontaneous  expression 
of  a  soul  possessed  by  beauty.  That  expression 
may  be  compressed  within  any  space,  or  given  any 
!orm,  but  it  must  have  been  native  to  the  mind  of  its 
producer  or  it  is  without  value,  save  as  evidence  of 
industry,  and  industry  without  art  is  folly. 

't  et  everybody  knows  that  we  are  far  from  such 
an  ideal  state.  There  are  very,  very  few  workmen 
"ho  can  produce  works  of  art  with  only  a  hint  to 
guide  them  -they  have  disappeared  with  the  art  of 
building — and  therefore,  as  building  must  go  on, 
something  more  than  diagrams  have  appeared  to 
be  necessary ;  for,  if  the  real  thing  is  not  to  be 
obtained,  of  course,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
supply  an  imitation.  I  he  public  cannot  be  expected 
to  wait  while  art  develops,  and  thus  instead  of 
craftsmen  we  have  draughtsmen.  Or  perhaps  I 
should  say  we  have  craftsmen,  who  cannot  design, 
and  designers  who  have  no  craft.  By  this  1  do  not 
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work  with  him  is  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the 
body.  He  should  be  the  invisible,  inspiring,  ever 
active  force  animating  all  the  activities  necessary 
for  the  production  of  a  building.  He  should  be  at 
om  e  the  source  of  the  critical  instinct  and  the 
stimulus  of  creative  impulse.  He  should,  as  it 
were,  be  the  driver  of  his  team  of  faculties — now 
giving,  now  drawing  the  rein.  Each  building  would 
thus  be  the  slowly  growing  body  of  wdiich  he  had 
been  the  animating  principle. 

Now,  before  designers  and  architects  were,  this 
">tate  of  things  existed.  Since  their  arrival  the 
natural  order  of  things  has  been  subversed ;  the 
inspiring  brain  and  the  creative  heart  have  been, 
as  it  were,  removed  from  the  body  and  constrained 
to  communicate  with  its  members  by  artificial 
means.  The  brain  sits  apart,  and,  instead  of  the 
nerves  of  daily  speech  and  familiar  intercourse 
uses  the  penny  post  and  the  telegraph  ;  the  limbs, 


all  disjointed, 
are  working 
in  builders’ 
yards,  often 
remote  from 
the  building 
round  which 
they  should 
be  congre- 
gated,  in  in¬ 
timate  com¬ 
munion  with 
the  presiding 
brain.  Why 
should  we  be 
surprised  that 
ugly  buildings 
result?  It  is 
i  m  p  o  ssible 
that  it  should 
be  otherwise. 
But  besides 
the  imme¬ 
diate  and 
depressing 
result  of  ugly 
buildings 
there  is  an¬ 
other  side  to 
the  question. 
The  separa¬ 
tion  of  the 
designing 
and  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  func¬ 
tions,  and  the 
assigning  of 
those  t  w^  o 
functions  .to 
separate  individuals,  has  produced  and  is  per¬ 
petuating  still  other  evils.  The  workman  or 
executant,  robbed  of  the  delights  of  creation,  con¬ 
demned  to  the  position  of  an  unthinking  copying 
machine,  soon  loses  interest  even  in  that,  and  the 
quality  of  his  work  gets  lower  and  lower.  I  o 
make  up  for  this,  the  designer  feels  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  elaborate  his  design  in  the  attempt  to 
produce  by  lavish  ornament  the  pleasures  which 
should  come  from  simple  artistry ;  or,  he  stereo¬ 
types  certain  ideas,  and  by  cunning  rearrangements 
produces  the  illusion  of  new  effects.  To  keep  up 
this  productiveness,  as  he  is  debarred  from  the  wrorld 
of  suggestion  and  inspiration  opened  out  by  actual 
work  in  material,  he  has,  if  honest,  to  fill  his  mind 
with  memories  of  other  work,  and  his  note-books 
with  studies,  until,  in  the  end,  he  becomes  a  kind  of 
sausage  machine,  from  which  exudes  the  minced 
material  drawn  from  every  time  and  every  clime. 


STUDY  OF  PLANT  :  FROM 
THE  ORIGINAL  WATER 
COLOUR  DRAWING  BY 
JOHN  SEDDING. 
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Each  design  becomes  a  kind  of  historical 
saveloy,  full  of  delusive  sustenance.  The 
material  thus  produced  has,  perhaps,  this 
advantage,  that  it  can  be  cut  off  or 
made  in  any  lengths,  and  spread  over 
quite  a  large  area  with  but  little  effort ; 
it  can,  moreover,  be  used  in  any  way,  in 
any  material,  for  any  purpose.  It  is,  I 
believe,  called  “applied  ornament.” 

That  this  state  of  things  exists  every 
artist  will  admit,  but  what  should  be 
insisted  on  is  that,  however  many  wrongs 
are  done  in  the  name  of  design  as  a 
separate  faculty,  in  architecture  the 
same  causes,  the  same  evil  training,  the 
same  false  ideals,  have  produced  a  far 
more  lamentable  result,  because,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  promises  to  be  more 
permanent.  Bricks  and  mortar  and 
stone,  one  thinks,  must  last  longer  than 
textiles  and  other  productions  of  applied 
art.  On  every  side  we  have  power 
turned  into  parade,  simplicity  become 
affectation,  creative  ability  made  licen¬ 
tious  activity,  not  because  we  really 
desire  these  things,  but  because  we  live 
and  work  under  false  conditions.  The 
streets  are  full  of  these  things  ;  the 
country  is  overgrown  with  them.  Yet 
in  stating  this  I  must  not  be  supposed 
to  be  attacking  individuals.  Individuals 
first  make  a  system,  then  the  system 
makes  individuals.  We  architects  and 
designers  are  in  the  latter  case  ;  we  can 
only  be  blamed  by  our  descendants  if 
we  weakly  acquiesce  in  falseness  when 
we  perceive  it. 

It  cannot  too  often  be  pointed  out  that 
in  almost  every  discussion  of  the  present  position  of 
the  arts — by  that  I  mean  the  plastic  or  decorative 
arts — from  the  architect’s  point  of  view,  the  result 
is  vitiated  by  being  reached  from  a  wrong  stand¬ 
point.  The  architect  as  he  is  known  to-day  is  in 
an  impossible  position.  He  is  expected  to  be  a 
creative  artist  and  a  great  organiser,  whereas  he 
can  only  be  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  This 
explains,  I  think,  why  so  many  able  men  brought 
up  as  architects  leave  the  profession  and  take  up  a 
l«  's|,r  art.  I  hey  do  it  because,  as  things  are,  they 
cannot  find  a  proper  outlet  for  the  gifts  that  are  in 
them.  Looked  at  in  one  way  this  might  seem  a 
hopeless  theory,  an  intolerable  anomaly ;  but  that 
would  not  be  the  true  way.  Every  man  who  takes 
up  a  craft,  even  if  he  do  it  in  conjunction  with  his 
architectural  work,  is  a  gain  to  the  cause  of  vital 
architecture,  which  we  all  have  at  heart.  For  that 
reason  every  man  who  takes  up  decorative  or  building 
work  should  be  set  to  learn  some  craft  either  before 


he  learns  drawing  or  at  the  same  time.  He  would 
then  learn  to  know  form  intimately,  and  would  not 
only  draw  all  the  better  for  it,  but  his  nature 
studies  would  all  be  made  with  a  definite  object. 
Instead  of  this  what  is  our  present  method?  With 
its  bursaries  and  travelling  studentships  and 
scholarships,  it  seems  devised  to  prevent  the  very 
object  for  which  it  exists,  the  production  of  artists. 
The  callow  artsman  is  plunged  into  an  atmosphere 
heavy  with  antiquity,  heated  by  the  competitive 
system,  charged  with  spores  from  mouldering 
styles.  For  fresh  air  he  flies  to  musty  museums  (I 
love  them),  and  saturates  his  system  with  design- 
germs.  And  after  a  little  time  of  this  the  whole 
nature  of  the  youth  is  changed,  his  real  self  hidden 
beneath  a  thick  layer  of  mouldered  arts  ;  his  whole 
organism  a  network  of  the  Mycelium  Italiensis, 
Lutetiensis,  Hispaniensis,  &c.  When  the  mouldy 
growth  is  strong  enough  we  send  the  youth  to 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  that  the  fruitage  of  the 
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germ  with  which  he  has  been  inoculated  mav 
develop  in  its  native  air,  and  complete  the  trans¬ 
formation  we  have  so  ably  begun.  If  the  youngling 
survives,  and  on  his  return  shows  that  his  system 
has  developed  more  of  one  set  of  germs  than 
another,  we  say  that  he  is  a  French  Gothic,  a 
German,  a  Spanish,  or  an  Italian  Renaissance 
Architect.  Or  if  he  escape  all  these,  and  is 
attacked  by  any  of  the  humbler  native  growths, 
we  call  him  a  13th,  14th,  15th  century  man,  or 
even  a  Georgian  man.  But  this  is  quite  a  late 
disease,  and  not  yet  fashionable. 

Surely  this  is  madness.  The  art  of  building  can¬ 
not  be  produced  or  taught  as  we  teach 
and  try  to  produce  it.  If  Architecture 
be  the  Art  of  Building,  building  is 
based  upon  the  Crafts,  and  the  first 
thing  for  the  architect  to  learn  is  not 
how  to  design,  nor  how  to  draw,  but 
how  to  build.  When  he  has  learnt  the 
technics  of  his  art,  then  he  may  begin 
to  express  his  ideas  and  ideals.  And 
in  no  case  should  the  budding  archi¬ 
tect  be  sent  to  study  old  work  before 
he  has  acquired  considerable  know¬ 
ledge  of  methods  and  materials.  For 
this  simple  reason,  that,  before  the 
mind  is  in  some  sort  strengthened 
by  exercise  on  actual  problems  of 
building,  or  the  methods  of  it,  the 
student  is  more  liable  to  be  impressed 
by  the  manner  of  ancient  work  than 
by  the  beauties  of  the  craftsmanship. 

There  is  the  danger  that  he  will 
imagine  the  art  of  architecture  to 
consist  in  the  imitation  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  ancient  art,  that  his  sketch¬ 
book  is  his  pocket  guide  to  the  art 
of  design,  and  drawing  the  key  by 
which  all  locks  are  opened.  The 
excellence  of  the  old  lies  in  the  honest 
simplicity  with  which  they  faced  and 
solved  their  new  problems  of  con¬ 
struction,  in  the  directness  of  their 
imagery,  in  the  closeness  of  their 
communion  with  Nature,  in  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  their  knowledge  of  her. 

It  is  in  all  these  things  that  we  fail, 
and  I  would  urge  that  after  a  real 
apprenticeship  to  building,  the  archi- •? 
tect  should  be  trained  in  drawing  from 
nature.  Trees,  plants,  flowers,  birds, 
beasts,  fishes,  and  every  living  thing 
should  be  closely,  carefully  studied, 
and  a  restrained  and  sparing  use 
made  in  his  work  of  the  knowledge 

thus  gained.  His  art  would  be  from  the  original  water  colour 

more  free,  his  ideals  saner,  his  life  sketch  by  john  d.  sedding. 


more  happy  because  more  in  harmony  with  his 
environment.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that 
neglect  or  contempt  of  old  work  is  advocated.  It 
must  be  held  increasingly  excellent,  increasingly 
precious,  by  every  artist  and  student  of  human 
nature.  But  it  is  precious  because  it  reveals  past 
phases  of  that  nature.  It  is  excellent  because 
those  who  produced  it  therein  expressed  them¬ 
selves.  Their  art  was  a  necessary  part  of  their 
life,  not  a  luxury.  The  whole  nature  of  whole  races 
is  summed  up  and  displayed  for  us  in  terms  of 
beauty.  Touching  an  old  building,  we  are  in 
contact  not  only  with  the  century  in  which  they 
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lived,  but  with  the  men  who  produced  it.  We  are 
in  communion  with  all  the  generations  of  its  users  ; 
we  are  in  some  sort  thrilled  by  the  same  thoughts, 
filled  bv  the  same  aspirations,  raised  by  the  same 
hopes  which  animated  the  minds  of  the  makers  : 
the  admiration  and  love  aroused  in  our  hearts  link 
us  to  the  great  invisible 
multitude,  give  us  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  immortality,  and 
bind  us  to  the  Throne. 

But  it  does  all  this  be¬ 
cause  the  underlying  art 
is  direct,  simple,  natural. 

In  no  sense  was  it 
artificial,  in  no  sense  was 
it  a  mere  adjunct  to  their 
lives.  Just  as  the  poet, 
stung  by  some  unrealised 
beauty,  sings  his  ecstacy 
and  gives  the  world  a 
new  vision,  most  impres¬ 
sive  where  most  direct, 
so  those  dumb  poets — • 
those  builders,  masons, 
sculptors,  smiths,  have 
eternised,  each  in  his 
own  way,  some  mo¬ 
mentary  vision,  and 
opened  gates  and  win¬ 
dows  for  us  into  a  new 
world.  But  each  was 
his  own  designer;  each 
loved  and  studied  and 
translated  Nature  for 
himself,  and  his  smallest 
work  was  the  picture  of 
a  personality.  There 
was  no  alien  design 
between  the  artist  and 
the  work.  Each  was  a 
fellow-labourer  with  the 
m  aster  workman,  a 
fellow-worshipper  in  the 
open  temple  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  by 
imitating  their  works, 

or  improving  them,  no  by  analysing  i heir  prin- 
c  iples  of  design,  that  we  shall  equal  or  surpass 
them  .  but  it  is  by  drinking  at  the  same  fount, 
drawing  our  inspiration  from  the  same  source, 
continuing  the  paths  which  they  began. 

For  we  must  remember  that  the  common  idea  of 
art  as  a  luxury ;  as  the  specialised  product  of  a 
special  intelligence;  a  product  which  may  be 
admired,  but  can  only  be  understood  after  special 
training;  as  a  beautiful  but  quite  unnecessary 
thing ;  its  producers  as  tolerable  but  quite  un¬ 
necessary  people — is  of  recent  growth,  and  really 
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only  applies  to  sham  art.  Real  art  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  love  in  the  widest  sense,  and  under  natural 
conditions  is  as  simple.  It  can  be  in  its  essentials 
appreciated  by  the  learned  as  well  as  the  unlearned, 
for  it  is  the  one  universal  tongue.  It  is  the 
irresistible  appeal  of  each  man  for  the  affection  of 

his  fellows.  Each  offers 
his  art  as  the  symbol  of 
himself,  as  well  what  he 
is  as  what  he  desires 
to  be ;  and  each  man 
attains  his  end  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  depth  of 
his  affection  for  the 
things  which  affect  all 
men  ;  in  proportion  that 
is  to  his  love  and  con¬ 
quest  over  Nature.  That 
is  the  test ;  that  is  the 
ideal  which  each  should 
set  before  him — that  his 
work  should  be  the 
mirror  of  his  love. 

There  is  another 
aspect  of  the  question. 
In  going  to  Nature  for 
counsel  and  inspiration, 
the  man  who  brings 
back  from  her  what  he 
loves  is  giving  us  not 
merely  himself,  nor  only 
what  he  loves,  Nature 
herself  speaks  to  us 
from  his  w'ork,  and  the 
result  is  man  and  Nature 
speaking. 

The  thin  human  solo  i> 
reinforced  by  an  under¬ 
tone,  however  faint,  of 
universal  harmony.  The 
man’s  message  is  en¬ 
riched  with  the  whispers 
of  the  voice  of  God.  All 
the  great  things  of  the 
earth,  the  things  that 
calm  and  comfort  us,  the 
things  that  lift  us  out  of  mere  animal  existence — 
the  sailing  clouds,  the  sea,  the  green  things 
growing,  the  cin  ling  stars,  and  all  the  various  life 
around  speak  to  the  man  who  opens  his  heart  to 
them,  draw  him  out  of  himself,  and  his  wmrk 
reveals  new  aspects  of  them  to  others. 

Only  in  this  wray  can  we  hope  to  learn  our  art 
and  ourselves;  and  in  learning  these  to  be  under¬ 
stood  and  valued  by  our  fellows. 

The  supreme  difficulty  for  us  to-day  lies  in  our 
isolation.  No  longer  working  in  bands  or  guilds, 
cut  off  from  the  stimulus  of  daily  contact  w'ith  like- 
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minded  men  engaged  on  a  common  task,  and 
urged  by  emulation  of  our  neighbour’s  mastery  to 
new  achievements,  we  are  thrown  on  our  own 
resources,  and  lose  that  richness  which  comes 
from  eager  co-operation.  If  we  examine  any 
great  work  of  the  past,  work  produced  by  the  joint 
operation  of  many  minds,  we  shall  see  that  the 
final  result  is  far  higher  than  that  which  would 
have  been  attained  by  any  isolated  designer. 
There  is  something  in  the  whole  which  is  not 
seen  in  any  of  the  parts,  something  is  disengaged 
from  the  contact  of  the  several  minds  which  is 
different  from  what  we  see  in  each  separately ; 
it  is  the  unconscious  expression  of  the  collective 
life  of  the  individuals  whose  united  forces  pro¬ 
duced  the  work.  It  arouses  a  sense  akin  to  that 
feeling  of  richness  and  unfathomable  complexity 
which  Nature  gives  us. 

This  feeling  can  never  be  conveyed  by  the  work, 
however  various,  however  complex,  of  any  one  de¬ 
signer.  It  is  the  aggregation  of  ideals  which  makes 
great  art,  and  above  all,  great  architecture.  More 
than  this,  the  sense  of  native  richness  can  never  be 
fully  expressed  by  designers  who  do  not  execute 
their  own  work.  They  are  out  of  touch  with  their 
medium,  and,  however  much  they  may  study  nature, 
they  fall  short  of  that  highest  success  which  might 
yet  be  theirs. 

We  see  the  result  of  the  craftsman’s  knowledge 
and  nature-study  in  the  work  of  all  the  men  who 
have  really  achieved  anything.  When  we  look  at 
what  Philip  Webb-Burges  and  John  Sedding  have 
given  us — the  work  comes  in  upon  the  mind  with 
the  fragrance  of  a  new  creation  ;  it  opens  out 
unused  channels  for  new  impressions,  new  pleasures. 

When  Sedding,  to  take  the  instance  most  familiar 
to  me,  was  in  debate  as  to  what  course  of  study 
would  best  fit  him  for  his  work,  he  wrote  to  Ruskin 
for  advice,  and  received  a  delightful  letter,  in 
which,  after  pointing  out  that  the  modern  architect 
is  only  “  an  employer  of  labour  on  commission,”  he 
urged  Sedding  to  take  up  a  craft  and  study  nature. 

The  seed  fell  on  rich  soil,  ready  upturned  and 
laboured ;  and  Sedding  seized  every  chance  of 
study.  He  filled  sketch  books  with  delicate  draw¬ 
ings  ;  made  many  drawings  after  his  master’s 
methods  ;  endeavoured  to  get  the  utmost  out  of 
everything  he  drew.  Ruskin  took  great  interest  in 
his  work,  and  gave  him  invaluable  help  and  criticism 
on  those  designs  and  studies  which  were  at  intervals 
submitted.  And  it  is  to  the  toil  at  this  period  of 
his  life,  to  the  closeness  of  his  communion  with  the 
Common  Mother,  to  the  nurture  and  admonition 
he  received  from  her  that  I  attribute  the  appealing 
power  of  his  art.  We  pass  by  the  eclecticism  of 


some  of  his  motives  ;  we  pass  by  the  unavoidable 
results  of  office  training,  and  fasten  on  some  rich 
patch  of  blossom  in  the  stone,  some  legend  given 
new  life,  some  group  of  writhing  boughs  and  over¬ 
lapping  leaves,  some  witch-knot  of  interlacing 
bars  wreathed  round  a  symbol  or  a  name,  and  love 
them  and  Nature  the  more  for  the  Nature-love  they 
show.  For  us  in  these  later  days  the  most  precious 
part  of  John  Sedding’s  legacy  is  the  revelation  of 
new  things,  the  store  of  new  images,  symbols, 
motives,  he  has  left  behind  ;  motives  and  symbols 
which  crystallise  for  us  some  of  the  manifold  aspects 
of  his  personality — for  just  as  the  foundation  of 
Religion  is  the  revelation  of  God,  so  that  of  Art 
is  the  revelation  of  man. 

While  advocating  this  Nature  study,  I  do  not 
yet  forget  that  there  is  a  dark  side  even  to  this 
delight.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  when  things  are 
as  they  are,  should  we  spend  our  time  in  acquiring 
powers  we  can  never  use  and  knowledge  which 
will  serve  no  immediate  and  practical  purpose  ? 
Why  should  we  make  studies  for  drawings  which 
will  be  spoilt  by  the  wood-car\er,  or  smith,  or 
mason  ?  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  more  a  man 
perfects  himself  in  his  drawing  the  more  exacting 
are  the  demands  on  the  workmen  who  are  to  carry 
out  his  drawings.  The  designer  climbs  his  paper 
ladder  to  heights  undreamed  of  by  the  modern 
workman  ;  and  the  higher  he  goes  the  more  he 
feels  the  separation  between  desire  and  achieve¬ 
ment.  But  this  ceases  to  be  an  evil  when,  as  often 
happens,  exasperation  drives  the  artist  himself  to 
make  the  attempt  to  carry  out  his  designs  ;  and 
this  is  the  aim  each  architect  should  have— to 
become  a  modern  Michelozzo,  an  Orgagna,  archi¬ 
tect,  sculptor,  painter.  This  was  John  Sedding’s 
aim,  an  aim  which,  amidst  incredible  difficulties,  he 
realised  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  But  he  did 
it,  as  I  believe,  solely  because  of  his  deep  study  of 
Nature.  His  revival  work  will  be  forgotten  ;  his 
creativeness  will  stimulate  us  and  many  others 
after  we  have  gone.  His  best  original  work  affects 
us  as  old  work  affects  us,  not  because  it  is  out¬ 
wardly  similar,  but  because  we  feel  instinctively 
that  it  belongs  to  the  same  wide  school ;  that  as 
the  expression  of  a  personality  it  is  organic.  We 
realise  that  he  has  been  in  some  sort  a  pioneer, 
opening  out  new  provinces  of  beauty,  new  aspects 
of  the  immutably  changeable,  eternally  fleeting 
revelations  of  God.  He  shows  us  in  fine  that 
there  is  but  one  way  to  excellence  in  our  art  ; 
only  one  way  to  become  immortal  in  our  work  ; 
only  one  way  to  realise  ourselves,  and  that  is  by 
filling  our  memories  with  those  new  visions  Nature 
ever  gives  to  those  who  seek  her. 


vol.  v. — Q 
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The  chapel  of  st.  peter  the 

MARTYR,  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL 
OF  ST.  EUSTORGIO,  MILAN: 
WRITTEN  BY  ALFREDO  MELANI. 

There  exists  to-day  a  current  of  sympathy 
towards  the  period  of  the  early  Renaissance ;  for 
these  works  have  a  freshness,  an  ingenuousness, 
which  are  not 
found  i n 
those  of  suc- 
c  e  e  d  i  n  g 
times,  though 
the  latter  may 
perhaps  be 
said  to  be 
more  b  a  1- 
anced  in  de- 
sign. 

A  study  of 
the  works  of 
the  Primi¬ 
tives  has,  for 
that  reason, 
perhaps,  be¬ 
come  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  much 
importance. 

In  treating  of 
the  beauties 
of  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Peter 
the  Martyr  at 
Milan,  and  of 
the  manifold 
changes  to 
which  it  has 
been  sub¬ 
jected,  we 
are  giving  ex- 
pression  to 
those  of  a 
work  —  both 
architectonic 
and  decora¬ 
tive — occupy- 
ing  a  bril¬ 
liant  position  in  the  crown  of  the  Italian  Re¬ 
naissance. 

Several  other  very  .  similar  chapels  are  to 
be  found  in  Italy  :  the  chapel  of  the  Pazzi  in 
St.  Croce  at  Florence  (the  work  of  Philip  Brunei" 
lesco)  ;  the  chapel  of  Portogallo  at  St.  Miniato  a 
Monte  (work  of  Antonio  Manetti,  architect  of  the 
Medici  and  successor  of  Brunellesco)  ;  the  Piccolo- 
Q  2 


mini  Chapel  of  Montolivete  at  Naples  (the  work — 
very  similar  in  character  to  the  preceding — of  two 
delightful  sculptorarchitects,  Antonio Rossellino  and 
Benedetto  da  Maiano).  But  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter 
the  Martyr  (the  disputed  work  of  Michelozzo 
Michelozzi,  1391-1472),  though  not  enjoying  the 
reputation  of  the  first  two,  yet  comprises  in  one 
beautiful  and  decorative  unity  architecture  and 

painting,  and 
imposes  it¬ 
self  on  our 
i  m  agi  nation 
as  much  by 
the  merits  of 
the  one  as  by 
the  merits  of 
the  other. 
This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  out¬ 
side  our  sub- 
j  e  c  t.  Of 
extremely 
noble  aspect, 
it  soars  up  in 
one  of  the 
most  popu¬ 
lous  quarters 
of  the  Lom¬ 
bard  metro¬ 
polis  —  the 
quarter  of  the 
Ticinese  gate 
— and  is  the 
com  plement 
of  a  vast 
Gothic  cathe- 
d  r  a  1  ,  St. 
Eustorgio,  to 
which  it  is 
joined  at  the 
farthest  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the 
apse.  It  is 
thus  con¬ 
nected  with 
the  basilica 
of  St.  Eus¬ 
torgio,  without  being  fused  into  its  organism, 
but  stands  in  substance,  structure,  and  style,  by 
itself.  The  Italian  churches  are  full  of  these 
anomalies  of  styles ;  for  instance,  the  two  most 
beautiful  Gothic  churches  of  Florence — St.  Croce 
and  St.  Maria  Novella — are  adorned  with  altars,  by 
Georgio  Vasari,  an  artist  of  the  end  of  the 
Renaissance  (1511-1574). 
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also  that  Michelozzo  was  the  greatest  diffuser  o 
this  new  style.  He  travelled  much.  He  was 
a  friend  of  the  Medici,  shared  with  them  the 
hard  fate  of  exile,  and  went  with  them  to 
Venice.  For  some  time  it  was  believed  that 
Michelozzo  had  sown  the  seed  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  in  the  city  of  the  golden  Basilica  and 
ducal  palace.  This  has  been  contested,  but 
not  conclusively,  by  Paoletti  in  a  masterly  work 
upon  “II  Rinascimento  a  Venezia  ”  ;  nevertheless 
the  most  ancient  works  of  the  Renaissance  in  this 
region,  the  gate  of  the  Arsenal  and  the  monument 
of  the  Doge  Pasquale  Malipiero  (1462),  in  the 
church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  have  the  true 
Tuscan  accent.  It  is,  however,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  Michelozzo  worked  at  Ragusa,  in  Dal¬ 
matia  ;  in  which  place  he,  as  architect  and  sculptor, 
took  a  principal  part  in  the  erection  of  the  Palazzo 
dei  Rettori.  The  circumstance  is  of  the  smallest 
importance ;  but  it  proves  that  our  architect 
(Michelozzo),  was  present  in  that  city  in  1464, 
and  that  he  was  charged  with  the  erection  of 
the  work  above  mentioned,  which  was  completed 
to  the  general  satisfaction.  Georgio  da  Sebenico, 
a  sculptor  architect  (who  deserved  to  have  been 
better  known),  and  probably  several  other  artificers 
from  Padua  were  also  employed  in  this  work.  I 
must  not  forget  to  mention  the  association  of 
Michelozzo  with  Donatello,  who  at  Padua  (as 


of  radiation  ;  for  there  Filippo  Brunel- 
lesco  (1379-1446)  and  Leon  Batiste 
Alberti  (1404-1472)  expounded  the 
doctrine  of  classical  architecture  ; 
ideas  which  were  superimposed  in  a 
wholly  unforeseen  manner  upon  the 
mediaeval  architecture  of  Italy  which 
was  stifled  by  the  Renaissance,  thus 
making  themselves  masters  of  the  new 
stvle  of  architecture.  They  had  many 
disciples  and  followers,  among  whom 
were  many  both  energetic  and  famous. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  much  mistaken 
when  I  say  that  Brunellesco  had  no 
disciple  more  faithful  and  energetic 
than  lie  to  whom  the  erection  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr  is 
attributed  —  Michelozzo  Michelozzi, 

Florentine  sculptor  and  architect.  No 
matter  how  much  we  study  the 
histor\  of  the  Primitives,  we  find  no 
architec  t  arising  from  among  them 
who  became  as  he,  the  populariser  of 
our  national  style.  Hence  it  may  be 
said,  as  my  friend  Fugenio  Muntz 
has  already  with  much  suggestiveness 
declared,  with  some  reserve,  that 
Brunellesco  was  the  (  olumbus  of  the-  frieze  of  coloured  sculpture 
new  architecture.  It  may  be  said  in  dome  of  chapel. 


/a  S  o  fa . 

PLAN  OF  CATHEDRAL  OF 

ST.  EUSTORGIO,  MILAN. 

How,  in  a  city,  Gothic  par  excellence,  and  far 
from  the  centre  of  the  Renaissance,  as  is  Milan,  we 
should  find  a  jewel  like  the  chapel  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  it  is  difficult  to  discover. 

The  Renaissance  had  Florence  for  its  centre 
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Uiotlo  had  done  before  him)  accomplished  many 
works  of  world-wide  fame  and  founded  the  Re¬ 
naissance,  with  examples  which  diffused  the  light 
of  Tuscan  Art  over  the  rest  of  the  province  of 
Venice  and  into  far  Lombardy.  We  are  in  Lom¬ 
bardy  when  at  Milan,  and  here  it  was  that  Miche¬ 
lozzo  dissociated  himself  from  Donatello,  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  showing  his  capacity  in  two 
different  works,  one  sacred,  the  other  secular,  but 
both  admirable,  and  here  again  through  the  in- 
fluonce  of  the  house  of  Medici  or  some  of  the  family 
of  the  Medici,  representing  the  most  noble  example 
of  a  wise  and  dignified  patronage.  The  Medici  of 
Morence  were,  as  every  one  is  aware,  bankers,  and 
as  such,  were  both  astute  and  enterprising.  They 
had  a  bank  of  their  own  at  Milan,  managed  by  the 
Morentine,  1’igello  Portinari.  I  do  not  know, 
m  ither  is  it  necessary  to  decide  whether  or  no  the 
representative  at  Milan  appertained  to  the  family  of 
the  lady  1  Beatrice,  whom  Dante  loved,  and  rendered 
immortal,  in  his  divine  verses.  He  was  without  any 
d'.'iiu  w  hatever,  one  of  those  men  who  coloured  the 
pro -I  of  every  day  affairs  with  a  poesy  of  most  ex- 
<|m-ite  .1  ntinu  nt.  It  is, however,  a  demonstrable  fact 
that  the  Medici  were  on  close  terms  with  the 
Ducal  family  of  Milan,  the  Sforza,  who  made 
them  a  most  generous  gift  by  offering  them  a  house 
situated  in  the  Via  dei  Bossi.  The  fact  is  too  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  subject  of  this  study,  not  to  be 
quoted  fully.  Filarete,  in  his  “  Trattato  d’ Architec¬ 


tural  Book  XXV.,  says,  “  The  illustrious  Francesco 
Sforza,  fourth  Duke  of  Milan,  gave  (to  wit,  a  house) 
for  the  benevolence,  and  as  a  sign  of  gratitude,  and 
also  in  memory  of  the  friendship  which  existed 
between  him  and  the  worthy  Cosimo  (Medici)  ;  and 
he,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  present,  restored  and 
embellished  it  until  it  appeared  almost  new;  and 
like  a  wise  man,  added  to,  and  enlarged  it,  and 
adorned  it  with  worthy  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver.” 
And  the  architect  of  such  magnificence,  who 
was  he  ?  Michelozzo  Michelozzi.  Filarete  con¬ 
tradicts  this  ;  but  the  presence  of  the  Florentine 
artist  in  the  house  of  the  Via  dei  Bossi  renders  con¬ 
tradiction  difficult,  and  it  is  not  surprising  when 
one  considers  that  Michelozzo  was  the  official 
architect  of  the  House  of  Medici,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  in  an  important 
work,  such  as  is  indicated  to  us  by  Filarete,  the 
Medici  should  employ  an  architect  who  enjoyed 
their  full  confidence. 

The  house  was  used  then  as  a  dwelling  and 
office  by  Pigello  Portinari,  who,  as  Vasari  tells  us 
in  his  life  of  Michelozzo,  bore  the  expense  of  the 
restoration  ;  in  all  probability,  however,  the  bank 
funds  were  used  for  this  purpose.  It  was  at  this 
time  (1462 — 69)  that  Milan  was  enriched  by  the 
chapel  of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr ;  a  gift  from  the 
same  Pigello  Portinari,  who  had  been  commanded 
to  do  the  work  by  a  miraculous  apparition. 
Upon  the  wall  of  the  chapel  there  is  a  painting 
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with  a  background  of  gold  (similar  to  that  of  a 
Byzantine  Christ),  representing  Pigello  Portinari 
kneeling  before  St.  Peter.  This  painting  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  very  bad  state  of  preservation,  but  it  is 
just  possible  to  read  the  following  inscription  : 
“  Pigellus  PortinariusnobilisFlorentinushujussacelli 
a  fundamentis  erector;  anno  Domini  1462.”  It  may 
be  that  this  painting  is  a  record  of  the  apparition 
which  had  originated  the  erection  of  the  chapel  ? 
It  seems,  however,  more  likely  that  it  represents 
an  adoration  ;  for  nothing  is  more  reasonable  than 
to  suppose  that  Pigello  Portinari  should  have  built 
the  chapel  of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr  at  his  own 
expense,  as  a  mark  of  his  devotion  and  veneration 
for  that  saint ;  and,  knowing  it  to  be  at  the  same 
time  an  act  pleasing  to  Bianca  Maria,  the  wife  of 
th<  Duke  Francesco  Sforza,  who  had  a  particular 
sympathy  for  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Eustorgio  in 
which  the  chapel  is  erected.  Pigello,  moreover, 
mu^t  have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  show  his 
gratitude  in  some  way  or  other  to  the  Ducal 
I'amily,  either  in  recognition  of  the  house  in  the 
Via  dei  Bossi,  or  else  because  he  was  the  general 
questor  of  the  revenues  of  the  Dukedom  ;  besides, 
to  endeavour  to  please  the  wife  of  the  Duke  was 
an  act  both  natural  and  laudable.  At  any  rate, 
the  chapel  of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr  was  built  at  the 
expense  of  the  representative  of  the  House  of 


Medici  at  Milan;  and,  although  this  much  is 
certain,  yet  it  does  not  seem  equally  so  to  some, 
that  Michelozzo  was  the  architect  of  the  building. 
According  to  tradition,  and  also  to  certain 
writings — from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  gather  un¬ 
founded  supposition — the  chapel  was  undoubtedly 
designed  by  Michelozzo.  There,  however,  arises 
to-day  a  cloud  which  seems  to  blur  the  brightness 
of  so  clear  a  blue  sky  ;  documents,  it  may  be 
noted,  are  wanting,  and  the  attribution  is  not 
fortified  by  any  important  evidence.  We  shall 
see  first  of  all  the  origin  of  the  tradition.  Pigello 
Portinari  supplied  the  funds  for  the  chapel,  and 
also  for  the  house  in  the  Via  dei  Bossi ;  and  the 
architect  of  the  latter  was  Michelozzo.  I  he 
Chapel  of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr  recalls  somewhat 
of  the  chapel  of  Brunellesco  at  St.  Croce,  and 
Michelozzo  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  of 
Brunellesco’s  followers,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as 
almost  to  abdicate  his  own  personality,  as  did 
Taddeo  Gaddi,  out  of  respect  for  Giotto  ;  Michelozzo 
sent  and  recommended  by  the  Medici,  received  at 
once  the  sympathies  of  Pigello  Portinari,  so  that  his 
new  patron  could  not  well  turn  to  any  other 
architect  in  Milan,  at  a  period,  too,  when  all 
was  Gothic  here,  so  that  even  Filarete  himself 
complained  of  it.  The  chapel  of  St.  Peter  the 
Martyr  has  an  expression  as  1  uscan  in  character 
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as  it  is  possible  to  have.  And  if  this  judgment  is 
not  admitted,  one  must  say  that  Art  has  no 
language  or  accent  for  him  who  observes  and 
studies  it.  I  might  add  that  the  architectonic  and 
decorative  expression  of  the  chapel  is  altogether 
Michelozzian. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  appear  to  seek  new 
and  crushing  arguments  when  others  which  are  of 
incontestable  value  already  exist,  and  I  say  that 
the  expression  of  the  chapel  is  Michelozzian  be¬ 
cause  it  repeats 
those  energetic 
and  massive 
forms  —  some¬ 
times  indeed 
becoming  op¬ 
pressive  and 
heavy  —  which 
the  architecture 
of  Michelozzo 
generally  dis¬ 
played.  Yet  it 
is  not  so  far 
removed  from 
that  of  Brunel- 
lesco  that  the 
feeling  for  force 
might  not  have 
been  the  result 
of  heredity,  so  to 
speak,  from  a 
distant  Etruscan 
parentage. 

There  are  no 
documents 
which  throw 
light  on  the 
artistic  pa¬ 
ternity  of 
Michelozzo,  and 
I  should  observe 
that  every  im¬ 
portant  indica¬ 
tion  is  wanting ; 
indeed,  the 
documents  have 
not  been  found 
which  legitimise  the  attribution  of  St.  Peter  the 
Martyr  to  him.  Yet  we  must  remember  that  the  docu- 
mentswhich  legitimise  the  attribution  toGiotto  of  the 
painting  at  St.  Francesco  d’ Assisi,  are  also  wanting, 
and  for  this  reason  Forster,  Rumhor,  Della  Valle, 
have  the  audacity  to  deny  the  authorship  of  the  Assi- 
sian  painting  to  the  Florentine  master  ;  they,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  followed  by  any  of  the  more  prudent 
critics.  Besides,  the  documents  necessary  for  our 
present  purpose  may  yet  be  discovered.  As  for  the 
evidences,  they  are  limited  to  this:  that  in  a  chronicle 


of  a  Dominican  friar  (Gaspare  Bugatti,  1524-1588) 
when  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr  is  spoken 
of,  yet  there  is  no  mention  of  Michelozzo.  This 
chronicle  contains  the  most  ancient  document  con¬ 
cerning  the  chapel.  It  reads  thus  :  “  1462.  At 
this  time  Pigello  Portinari,  a  noble  Florentine,  and 
much  favoured  by  the  Prince  Sforza,  built  the  chapel 
of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr,  of  excellent  architecture 
and  painting.  The  painter  was  Vincenzo  Vecchio, 
rare  in  that  age.  The  chapel  was  completed  in 

the  year  1468T 
For  the  writer 
of  the  document 
to  omit  the  name 
of  the  architect 
is  both  deplor¬ 
able  and  unpar¬ 
donable,  and  so 
much  the  more 
so  since  he  gives 
the  name  of  the 
painter.  But  this 
has  no  value 
relative  to  the 
evidence  which 
I  have  gathered 
in  proof  of  the 
Michelozzian 
paternity  of  the 
chapel. 

It  is  believed 
that  a  weighty 
a  r  g  u  m  e  n  t 
against  such 
paternity  exists 
in  the  fact  that 
two  walls  of  the 
chapel  have 
Gothic  windows, 
and  it  is  said 
ingenuously  by 
some  that  these 
present  such  a 
compromise 
with  the  sur¬ 
roundings,  that 
a  Tuscan  archi¬ 
tect  like  Michelozzo,  who  was  a  most  ardent 
follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Brunellesco  and  of 
Alberti,  would  not  be  able  to  accept  or  retain  them. 

This  may  suffice  for  our  purpose.  We  have  gone 
far  enough  in  a  discussion  which  I  have  introduced 
because  it  is  the  subject  of  a  very  recent  con¬ 
troversy,  and  shows  with  what  passion  and  interest 
the  examination  of  the  Italian  monuments  is  pursued, 
and  what  instructive  direction  is  given  to  the  search 
for  the  truth,  and  the  solution  of  the  most  involved 
problems  of  Art. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  CLOCKS  AND 
THEIR  DECORATION:  By  E.  GUY 
DAWBER:  PART  ONE. 

Clocks  and  timepieces  form  so  promi¬ 
nent  a  feature  in  our  daily  lives,  and  are  so 
constantly  before  our  eyes  that  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  briefly  sketch  their  artistic  development 
from  early  days.  I  do  not  propose  to  treat  of  the 
progress  made  in  the 
actual  mechanism  of 
clocks,  as  this  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  interesting  only  to 
the  few,  but  rather  to 
trace  the  principal  types 
of  clock  cases,  and  to 
show  how  they  were 
decorated  and  the 
changes  which  took 
place  in  their  construc¬ 
tion  from  one  period  to 
another. 

It  is  conjectured  that 
time  was  at  first  divided 
into  years  according  to 
the  apparent  motion  of 
the  sun  amongst  the 
other  heavenly  bodies, 
then  into  months  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  moon 
around  the  earth,  and 
later  into  days  by  the 
alternate  rising  and  set¬ 
ting  of  the  sun,  though 
it  was  probably  long 
before  any  accurate 
apportioning  of  the  day 
itself  into  hours  took 
place. 

The  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  two  ways 
for  measuring  time. 

One  was  by  Clepsydrae 
or  water  glasses,  and 
the  other  by  Solariae  or  sundials.  Vitruvius 
mentions  a  self-adjusting  piece  of  mechanism 
moved  by  an  equal  influx  of  water,  measuring 
the  hours,  and  which  he  ascribes  to  Ctesibius, 
the  son  of  a  barber  in  Alexandria,  who  lived 
about  140  B.C  Amongst  many  other  methods, 
there  were  vessels  having  a  small  hole  in  the 
bottom  set  full  of  water  in  the  Courts  of  Justice, 
and  as  the  water  dropped  through,  so  the  lawyers 
timed  their  pleadings.  The  Hour  glasses,  in  which 
sand  took  the  place  of  water,  are  an  instance  of  the 


survival  of  this  principle,  and  were  very  popular 
during  the  past  centuries  in  England. 

These  Clepsydrae,  or  water  clocks,  were  revived 
for  a  short  time  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  an 
interesting  example  can  be  seen  in  working  order 
at  the  Science  and  Art  Museum  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  case  of  painted  wood, 
with  a  quaintly-shaped  and  moulded  opening,  in 
which  the  metal  drum  containing  the  water  descends, 

but  the  mechanism  is 
too  complicated  to  ex¬ 
plain  lucidly,  without  its 
being  seen  at  the  same 
time. 

It  is  doubtful  when 
clocks  which  went  by 
means  of  weights  and 
wheels  were  invented, 
but  many  were  in  use 
in  England  in  Chaucer’s 
time.  Almost  all  the 
monasteries  throughout 
the  country  had  a  clock 
at  the  close  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  though 
it  is  likely  that  these 
were  quite  as  much  for 
showing  the  courses  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  and 
astronomical  move¬ 
ments,  as  for  marking 
the  time  in  hours. 

Throughout  the 
fifteenth  century,  clocks, 
being  mostly  con¬ 
structed  in  iron  and 
steel,  were  generally 
made  by  armourers  and 
blacksmiths.  It  was  not 
until  the  driving  weights 
depending  from  cords 
and  pulleys  began  to  be 
superseded  by  a  more 
compact  motive  power,  and  they  could  be  easily 
moved,  that  they  became  decorative  objects  and 
were  the  work  of  clockmakers. 

To  Peter  Lightfoot,  an  ingenious  monk  of  Glas¬ 
tonbury,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  is 
attributed  the  making  of  the  clock,  a  very  compli¬ 
cated  piece  of  machinery,  formerly  in  the  Abbey 
but  now  in  the  Science  and  Art  Museum  at  Ken¬ 
sington.  It  was  removed,  at  the  time  of  the  Dis¬ 
solution,  to  Wells  Cathedral,  where  the  dial  face 
now  stands  in  the  north  transept. 


GERMAN  TABLE  CLOCK, 
II  IN.  HIGH:  ABOUT  1580. 


GERMAN  TABLE  CLOCK:  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  ABOUT 
1560-1570. 
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The  treatment  of  this  dial  is  somewhat  remaik- 
able,  it  being  6ft.  bin.  in  diameter,  enclosed  in  a 
square  frame,  with  seated  figures  of  angels  in  the 
spandrils — the  numerals  are  painted  on  circular 
tablets,  the  minutes  on  another  circle,  the  phases 
of  the  moon  on  a  lesser  or  inner  circle,  and  the 
whole  powdered  over  with  gilt  stars  on  a  blue 
ground.  In  the  upper  part,  under  an  arched  pedi¬ 
ment,  are  various  figures  of  knights,  etc.,  once 
worked  bv  mechanism — though  it  is  doubtful  if 
these  are  the  original  ones,  judging  from  the 
costumes  they  are  represented  in,  and  which  appear 
to  be  of  the  time  of  James  or  Charles  I. 

The  clock  at  Wimborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  is  also 
attributed  to  Peter  Lightfoot,  and  has  many  features 
in  common  with  the  Glastonbury  one. 

Another  old  clock,  said  to  date  from  1348,  stood 
for  many  years  in  Dover  Castle,  and  the  works  are 
now  in  the  Science  and  Art  Museum.  These, 
which  are  the  only  portions  remaining,  like  the 
Glastonbury  one,  are  entirely  of  wrought  iron, 
enclosed  in  a  framing  of  very  charming  hammered 
work,  the  terminals  to  the  angle  standards  being 
full  of  feeling  and  spirit. 

When  portable  or  table  clocks  were  first  made 
cannot  be  said,  but  it  was  probably  in  Germany 
during  the  revival  of  clockwork  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  the  British  and  South  Kensington 
M  useums  there  is  a  very  beautiful  series  of  early 
German,  French,  and  Dutch  clocks  of  this  period. 

Many  of  them  are  extremely  minute,  ranging 
from  some  few  inches  to  over  a  foot  in  height,  and 
all  are  most  elaborately  finished — some  are  merely 
round  or  octagonal  boxes,  some  square  with  steel 
shaped  balusters  at  the  angles,  enclosing  panels  of 
engraved  and  chased  brass  or  iron,  damascened 
wi  th  ,  irecious  metals,  and  many  are  surmounted 
bv  figures  and  emblems,  or  moving  mechanical 
devices. 

The  one  illustrated  on  page  205  from  South  Ken- 
sington  Museum  is  a  very  beautiful  and  typical 
example,  showing  most  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
time.  The  case  is  in  bronze  gilt,  with  modelled  and 
cha-'  d  corner  shafts,  and  perforated  domed  cover 
t->  the  bell,  crowned  by  a  figure  of  Diana  at  the 
apex.  The  base,  which,  to  criticise  freely,  is  per¬ 
il  ip-  too  large  and  deeply  splayed  for  the  upper 
part,  is  treated  with  panels  of  strapwork  and  fruit 
a;  '1  flowers,  all  very  boldly  moulded  and  executed. 
I  Ik  total  height,  to  the  top  of  the  figure,  is  it  iin., 
and  the  probable  date  from  about  1560  to  1570. 

Another  and  much  smaller  German  clock  from 
the  British  Museum  is  illustrated  on  page  204, 
and  i-  interesting  as  being  almost  a  prototype  of 
the  English  clocks  of  some  years  later.  It  is 
extremely  simple  and  restrained  in  feeling. 

I  lie  deli<  ately  moulded  and  fluted  angle  shafts, 
tie  plain  shaped  frets  around  the  base  of  the  bell 


and  the  dial  face  are 
in  steel,  and  the 
filling  in  to  the  sides 
and  front,  which 
are  charmingly  en¬ 
graved,  together 
with  the  base  and 
the  figure  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child, 
are  in  brass.  The 
outline  of  the  base 
and  disposal  of  the 
feet  give  a  character 
and  breadth  to  the 
clock  that  we  miss 
in  much  of  the  work 
of  the  following  cen¬ 
tury.  The  height  to 
the  top  of  the  figure 
is  1 1  in.  by  3fin. 
wide,  in  the  middle, 
and  the  probable 
date  is  about 
1580. 

Augsberg  was  the 
chief  centre  for  the 
manufacture  of  these 
clocks,  and,  with 
Nuremberg  and 
Ulm,  supplied  the 
markets  of  Europe, 
for  the  Germans, 
from  very  early 
times,  seem  to  have 
been  noted  for  their 
horological  skill,  and 
most  of  the  older 
clocks  are  of  their 
workmanship,  and, 
certainly,  as  works 
of  art,  they  take  a 
HDHCEBrs  7  n  a  ■tarn  vm  very  high  place; 

but,  as  time 
brass  lantern  clock,  keepers  they  could 

ii  in.  high,  about  165°.  n 0 1  always  be 

relied  upon,  for 
Shakespeare  speaks  but  slightingly  of  them  when 
he  says 

Like  a  German  clork 
Still  a  repairing,  ever  out  of  frame 
And  never  going  aright. 

In  a  Royal  Household  Book  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.,  in  the  inventory  of  goods  at  West¬ 
minster  Palace  in  1542,  among  a  long  list  of  various 
clocks,  we  find  “One  c.locke  of  copper  and  gilt, 
with  a  man  in  the  toppe  of  same  of  like  copper, 
holding  the  King  his  armes,  sett  in  silver  and  gilt, 
standing  upon  a  fote  of  walnut  tre,  garnished  with 
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XII.  pilloures  of  like  wodde,”  a  description  which 
tallies  with  the  German  clocks,  though  the  mention 
of  the  use  of  wood  in  connection  with  it,  is  some¬ 
what  unusual  at  such  an  early  date. 

In  the  South  Kensington  Museum  there  is  a  very 
interesting  clock,  dated  1592,  made  entirely  of 
brass,  and,  judging  from  the  style  of  workmanship 
and  detail,  either  Venetian  or  Italian.  It  is  9jin.  high 
by  6|in.  wide,  and  has  black  circular  shafts  with 
caps  and  bases  at  the  angles — the  dial  face  and  the 
spandrilsand  side  panels  are  all  exquisitely  engraved 
and  chased,  the  latter  having  figure  subjects  of 
Time  and  the  Goddess  of  Fortune,  standing  under 
semi-circular  headed  doors  with  pilasters,  etc.,  on 
either  side,  and  around  the  frieze  there  is  an 
engraved  band  of  incised  and  chased  ornament.  It 
is  very  probable  that  originally  it  had  a  domed 
cover  like  the  German  ones,  but  this  is  gone  and  a 
flat  mahogany  top  was  substituted,  with  a  handle 
for  lifting,  in  1804,  when  the  clock  was  remodelled 
and  a  new  movement  put  in.  A  memorandum, 
with  the  clock,  states  that  it  was  brought  from 
Venice  in  1770. 

With  the  mechanical  clocks  of  mediaeval  days, 
such  as  those  of  Strasburg,  Lyons,  Lubeck,  Berne, 
and  many  other  places,  we  have  nothing  much  in 
common  ;  for,  though  extremely  interesting  from  an 
antiquarian  point  of  view,  they  are  somewhat  too 
eccentric  to  be  of  value  in  a  decorative  sense,  and 
stand  in  a  category  by  themselves.  To  us  the 
most  profitable  period  in  connection  with  clocks 
begins  in  the  seventeenth  century,  from  which  time 
serious  efforts  were  made  to  perfect  their  mechanism 
and  to  enclose  them  in  suitable  cases,  and  which 
nearly  always  followed  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the 
day  in  furniture  and  architecture. 

It  was  in  Charles  I.’s  reign  that  the  English 
clockmakers,  doubtless  emulating  the  French, 
formed  themselves  into  a  separate  craft,  and,  in  1631, 
obtained  a  charter  for  the  incorporation  of  their 
company,  and  from  that  date  we  have  a  sequence 
of  clockmakers  of  almost  European  reputation. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  ordinary  household  clocks, 
which  we  are  dealing  with  here,  at  this  time  were 
of  two  principal  kinds,  one  with  works  driven  by 
weights — a  survival  of  the  old  mediaeval  system — - 
and  the  other  with  works  driven  by  a  spring. 

The  spring  clocks  stood  upon  chimneypieces  and 
sideboards  or  tables,  and  were  easily  carried  about ; 
and,  indeed,  throughout  the  seventeenth  century 
were  simply  copies  of  the  old  German  table  clocks 
of  a  century  previous,  such  as  the  small  octagonal 
box-like  examples.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  find  any 
other  form  of  English  table  clock  until  quite  the 
latter  half  of  the  century. 

The  other  kinds  of  clocks  were  the  lantern  or 
birdcage  clocks,  which  hung  from  the  walls  high  up 
with  their  weights  and  chains  exposed.  They  appear 


to  have  been  made  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  lasted  more  or  less  unchanged 
well  into  the  reign  of  George  II.  They  were  sup¬ 
ported  on  a  bracket  or  hung  from  the  wall,  and  the 
framing  was  of  brass,  constructed  with  four  angle 
pillars,  connecting  the  top  and  bottom  plates  ;  the 
movement  was  enclosed  at  the  back  with  a  plate, 
in  front  with  the  brass  dial,  and  at  the  sides  with 
doors.  They  were  nearly  cubical  in  shape,  from 
6in.  to  iiin.  high,  and  surmounted  at  the  top  by  a 
large  domical  exposed  bell.  The  early  ones  were 
much  smaller,  but  this  was  the  average  size,  and 
which  obtained  in  England  for  many  years. 


BRASS  LANTERN  CLOCK, 

SflN.  HIGH,  ABOUT  l68o, 

IN  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  their  general  outline  can 
be  easily  traced  to  the  German  ones  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  century,  and  the  treatment  of  the  bell  at  the 
top  being  almost  identical. 

The  late  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  a  celebrated 
authority  and  collector  of  old  clocks  and  watches, 
most  of  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
writes  of  them  as  follows,  in  the  sixth  series,  Vol. 
VIE,  of  “  Notes  and  Queries  ”  : — 

.  .  .  They  are  peculiarly  English;  they 

are  all  made  of  brass,  and  precisely  similar  in  form 
and  design  ;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  cast  upon 
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DUTCH  CLOCK,  ABOUT  1670, 
IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE 
AUTHOR. 


the  world  suddenly,  and  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  to  have  lasted,  unchanged,  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  All  clockmakers  at  that  time  seem  to 
have  adopted  the  same  pattern,  and  to  have  pre¬ 
served  it  without  any  variation,  and  with  similarity 
of  form,  mechanism,  and'  ornament,  as  though  they 
had  worked  to  a  regulation  pattern.  I  cannot  help 
fancying  that  there  may  have  been  a  large  manu¬ 
factory  or  brass  foundry  in  London  or  some  other 
place,  where  the  frames  and  bells  were  all  cast, 
from  which  the  clockmakers  in  London,  and  all 
over  the  country,  were  supplied  with  various  parts 
of  i  locks,  which  they  fitted  together,  as  they  are 
from  Clerkenwell,  and,  I  think,  from  Coventry,  at 
the  present  day;  for  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  every  country  clockmaker  should  have  cast, 
turned,  and  made  his  own  brass  frames  and  dials 
precisely  similar  to  those  of  all  the  other  clockmakers 
in  London  and  all  the  provincial  towns.  I  am 
strongly  disposed  to  think  that  the  manufacture  of 
clocks  and  clockwork  was  at  that  time,  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  established  at  Clerkenwell,  and 


that  the  country  clockmakers  were  supplied  from 
them,  and  thus  Clerkenwell  has  continued  to  be  the 
great  manufactory  of  clocks  to  the  present  day.” 

In  the  early  specimens  about  1630  the  dial  was 
small,  and  generally  contained  within  the  width  of 
the  framework.  The  hour  circles  were  narrow  and 
the  numerals  short,  and  the  open  frets,  which  form 
such  a  characteristic  feature  around  the  bell  at  the 
top,  usually  had  a  shield  for  the  crest  or  initials  of 
the  owner,  with  heraldic  supporters  on  either  side, 
and  the  name  of  the  maker  engraved  along  the 
base.  Then,  about  1650,  the  fret  with  the  crossed 
dolphins  came  into  use,  and  continued  as  a  favourite 
pattern  so  long  as  the  lantern  clocks  were  made. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
dial  face  widened  out  until  at  last  it  projected  some 
two  or  more  inches  on  either  side,  and  suggested 
doubtless  the  idea  of  the  large-dial  clocks  so  preva¬ 
lent  in  later  years. 

A  good  and  typical  example  of  the  lantern 
clocks,  illustrated  on  page  206,  is  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  It  is  5m.  square  and 
1 1  in .  high  to  the  top  of  the  spherical  bell; 
the  dial  face  is  6^in.  across,  and  projects  slightly 
on  either  side  in  front  of  the  framework ;  two 
very  pleasingly  moulded  terminals  surmount 
the  angle  pillars,  and  the  frets  around  the 
bell  are  of  the  dolphin  pattern,  very  delicately 
engraved.  It  has  a  small  inner  dial,  with  an 
engraved  border  of  leaves  and  flowers,  separating 
it  from  the  outer,  or  numeral  one,  and  the  name  of 
the  maker  in  the  upper  portion  "Andrew  Pryme, 
Londini  fecit.”  He  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the 
Clockmakers’  Company  in  1647,  and,  as  it  had  only 
been  in  existence  some  sixteen  years,  and  many  of 
the  early  members  were  in  their  maturity  at  the  time 
of  its  incorporation,  it  is  fair  to  assume  this  as  the 
probable  date  of  the  clock. 

The  lantern  clock,  about  1680,  illustrated  on 
page  207,  from  the  British  Museum,  is  by  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Tompion,  of  whom  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  hereafter.  It  is  rather  unusually  small, 
being  only  3^in.  square  by  8|in.  high  to  the  top  of 
the  finial ;  the  dial  is  4^-in.  across,  the  numerals  are 
longer  and  the  circle  wider  than  in  the  earlier  and 
preceding  instance,  but  the  whole  proportion  and 
detail  is  very  pleasing. 

Some  other  clocks,  belonging  to  the  same  class  as 
these  lantern  ones,  were  made  in  Holland,  chiefly  in 
the  northern  districts,  from  about  1650  to  the  end 
of  the  century,  and,  though  somewhat  coarse  in 
detail,  they  are  so  decorative  and  pleasing  in  out¬ 
line  that  no  apology  need  be  made  for  mentioning 
them. 

The  example  on  page  208  was  purchased  at 
Hindeloopen,  in  Friesland.  It  stands  on  a  shaped 
and  moulded  bracket,  decorated  with  painted  flowers, 
with  an  arched  wooden  hood  above  and  a  board  at 
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the  back,  pierced  and  painted  to  represent  mer¬ 
maids.  It  runs  from  eight  to  ten  hours  and,  like 
the  lantern  clocks,  is  enclosed  on  all  sides — the 
frets  at  the  top  of  the  dial  and  above  the  hood  are 
of  heraldic  design,  in  cast  lead  painted  and  gilt,  as 
are  also  the  bottom  and  side  wings  ;  the  dial  being 
also  of  metal,  painted  with  a  landscape  in  the 
centre.  Over  the  hood  and  hanging  down  on  either 
side,  is  a  hand-cro- 
chetted  white  cotton 
cover,  with  the  em¬ 
blems  of  Faith  and 
Hope  worked  in  it, 
but,  in  this  case,  it 
has  been  taken  off  to 
show  the  details  of 
the  sides.  The  clock 
probably  dates  from 
about  1670,  and,  like 
most  of  the  painted 
furniture  peculiar  to 
Friesland,  and  Hinde- 
loopen  in  particular, 
must  once  have  been 
exceedingly  ‘bright 
and  gaudy. 

Another  type  of 
hanging  or  wall 
clocks,  which  are 
seldom  seen,  is  the 
one  I  am  enabled  to 
illustrate  on  this 
page  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

It  is  now  in  Whitehall  whither  it 
was  removed  at  the  demolition  of 
the  old  offices  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  Leadenhall  Street,  in 
1862. 

The  case,  which  is  exceedingly 
quaint  in  outline,  is  entirely  of 
wood,  without  any  glass  covering 
to  the  dial,  very  pleasingly  moulded, 
painted  and  gilt,  and  in  almost 
perfect  condition,  and  the  clock 
itself  is  an  excellent  timekeeper. 

Ihe  face,  painted  white,  is 
2ft.  5^in.  in  diameter;  two  angle 
shafts,  with  terminals  and  pendants, 
support  a  circular  moulded  pediment,  crowning  the 
top  of  the  dial,  and,  beneath  the  overhanging  wings 
are  crisply  carved  and  perforated  frets.  The  trunk, 
containing  the  pendulum,  has  a  circular  headed 
door,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  painted  seapiece  ; 
this,  however,  is  said  not  to  be  original,  having  only 
been  added  at  the  close  of  last  century. 

Inside  the  case  there  is  the  following  extract  from 


the  Court  minutes  of  the  Company,  bearing  date 
the  26th  of  October,  1674,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  this  clock  :  “  Ordered  that  the  Serty. 
doe  buy  a  clock  for  the  Comps,  use,  to  be  set  in  the 
room  where  the  Court  of  Committees’  meet  upon 
the  best  terms  procurable,”  but,  unfortunately,  the 
cold  light  of  hard  fact  upsets  this  legend. 

Clocks  of  this  date  had  only  one  hand — the  hour 

one — and  the  minutes 
were  not  then  marked, 
but  an  inner  ring  was 
divided  up  into  the 
quarters  of  each  hour 
only.  The  case,  too, 
is  quite  fifty  or  sixty 
years  later,  and  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  dated 
earlier  than  the  reign 
of  George  I.  The 
detail  of  the  cornice 
and  the  finials  —  so 
similar  to  those  on  the 
iron  railings  of  the 
period  —  the  very 
shaping  of  the  head 
and  arrangement  of 
the  side  shafts  are 
all  so  essentially 
eighteenth  century  in 
feeling  and  character, 
that  we  can  only  con¬ 
clude  no  record  has 
been  kept  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  1674  clock,  and  this  has  by 
some  mischance  come  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  original. 

This  shape  of  clock  became  very 
common  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  may  even 
now  be  sometimes  met  with 
stowed  away  in  country  houses. 
They  generally  had  a  large 
wooden  dial,  painted  or  japanned 
black,  with  gilt  hands  and  figures 
and  a  short  trunk  for  the  pendu¬ 
lum,  and  without  any  glass  cover¬ 
ing- 

A  good  example  hangs  in  the 
Choristers’  School  in  the  Close 
at  Salisbury,  where  the  black  lacquer  is  ornamented 
with  gilding  and  colour. 

Of  course,  there  were  many  other  varieties  of 
these  hanging  or  wall  clocks,  and  in  my  next  paper 
I  shall  treat  of  the  long  case  and  bracket  clocks 
and  the  alteration  brought  about  in  their  shape  by 
the  introduction  of  the  pendulum. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED .) 
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The  view  of  the  Late  Perpendicular 
windows  in  Bishop  Vaughan’s  Chapel  was 
made  this  year  and  presents  some  unusual  features. 
The  Chapel  is  immediately  east  of  the  High  Altar 
and  has  a  rather  elaborate  and  much  admired  fan- 
traceried  roof.  It  forms  a  kind  of  ambulatory,  with 
screens  north  and  south — of  one  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration — and  connects  the  east  wall  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  to  the  lady  chapel.  In  the  wall  between  this 
ante-chapel  and  Vaughan’s  Chapel,  the  windows 
referred  to  were  discovered  in  1898,  through 
traces  of  a  four-centred  arch  which  showed  faintly 
in  the  smooth  ashlar  at  the  back.  On  the  west 
side  of  this  wall  stood  the  altar  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  on  either  side  a  late  niche  of  peculiar  detail, 
and  on  either  side  of  these  again  were  found  these 
windows.  The  three  lights  have  their  stancheons 
and  saddle  bars  in  situ — though  they  are  almost 
rusted  through  in  places — and,  it  is  evident,  have 
not  been  nor  were  they  intended  to  be,  glazed.  The 
windows  are  particularly  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  scarcely  finished  before  being  walled 
up ;  the  masonry,  indeed,  not  having  been  rubbed 
down.  Another  curious  point  is  the  difference  in 


st.  david’s  cathedral  :  transverse 
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the  two  sides  although  not  exposed  to  the  weather 
when  erected.  The  front  (to  the  west)  has  spandrils 
and  shields  and  the  back  a  four-centred  arch.  It 
seemed  so  unusual  to  wall  up  windows  of  such 
beauty  in  this  way  that  it  might  be  conjectured  that 
some  zealous  subordinate  of  the  Bishop’s,  anxious 
to  give  him  a  pleasant  surprise,  had,  during  his 
absence,  caused  these  windows  to  be  made.  On 
his  return  the  prelate,  incensed  at  the  change  in 
his  design,  promptly  ordered  their  effacement. 
Squints,  however,  were  left  in  the  centre  light  of 
each  window  so  that  he  could  observe  the  cele¬ 
brations  at  the  altars  of  the  chapels  in  the  north 
and  south  aisles.  These  squint  stones  have  been 
wisely  left,  as  the  history  of  the  windows  is  by  no 
means  clear. 

The  stone  screens  to  the  north  and  south  are 
obvious  insertions,  as  there  is  a  straight  joint 
where  their  masonry  abuts  against  the  arch 
responds. 

Whilst  dealing  with  this  Chapel,  we  may  remark 
on  the  peculiar  recess  in  the  east  wall  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  Sanctuary  which  appears  about  three  feet  above 
the  floor  in  the  west  wall  of  Vaughan’s  Chapel.  In 
it  are  built  up  a  number  of  early  crosses,  and  an 
exquisite,  though  mutilated,  figure  of  a  saint  ter¬ 
minates  a  vaulting  shaft  above.  The  recess  seems 
to  be  Transitional,  and  of  de 
Leia’s  period,  though  some  of 
the  crosses  are  probably  earlier. 
Vaughan  seems  to  have  had  a 
predilection  for  blocking  up 
openings,  for,  not  only  did  he 
so  treat  this  recess,  but  also 
some  windows  above.  Many 
suggestions  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  this  recess  and  N.  J. 
King,  in  Murray’s  Handbook  to 
the  Cathedrals  of  Wales ,  1873, 
considers  that  the  discovery  was 
made  on  opening  it,  of  the  actual 
relics  of  St.  David.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  gives  a  better  idea  than 
mere  description.  The  back  of 
the  pierced  interstices  of  the 
arms  of  the  cross  is  now  glazed, 
and  appears  about  one  foot  six 
inches  above  the  altar  dais  in  the 
Presbytery.  The  arms  of  the 
cross  are  much  polished,  ap¬ 
parently  with  use,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  offerings  were  here 
handed  through.  When  the 
recess  was  opened  in  the  lower 
part,  human  remains  wer6  found 
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run  with  mortar,  probably  to  prevent  desecra¬ 
tion,  and  above  were  piled  up  rough  walling 
stones.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  this  walling-up 
dates  from  the  religious  changes  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  But  no  record  exists  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  relics  of  SS.  David  and  Caradoc  were 
preserved  after  the  removal  from  their  shrine. 

In  all  probability  these  would  be  very  jealously 
guarded  in  a  movable  reliquary.  Mackenzie 
Walcot  says  :  ‘  About  the  beginning  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  reliquaries  were  placed  upon  the 
altar,  instead  of  under  or  in  the  centre  of  it.”  And 
again  he  says:  “At  St.  David’s,  by  a  unique 
arrangement,  where  we  should  expect  a  shrine,  we 
find  a  'Trinity  Chapel.”  This  was  penned  and 
printed  before  the  recess  containing  the  crosses  in 
the  eastern  wall  was  discovered  by  Scott.  At  any 
rate,  some  of  the  relics  must  have  been  in  a  movable 
feretory,  as  a  Court  was  held  in  1326,  under  Bishop 
Martyn,  to  ascertain  the  tenures  and  services  of  the 
land  to  the  bishop,  and  the  jury  found  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  citizen  in  war  time  “to  follow  the 
Cord  Bishop  with  the  shrine  of  the  Blessed  David , 
and  with  the  relics,  wherever  it  might  be,  so  that 
they  can  return  home  on  that  night  ”  ;  and  if  the 
Bi-hop  should  venture  to  pass  through  his  bishopric 
they  w* ■  re  instructed  “  to  follow  him  with  the  relics 
of  Bl<  ssed  David  as  far  as  the  town  of  Carmarthen.” 

In  a  little  guide  published  in  1896  we  find  the 
following  comments:  “  The  pilgrims  were  not 
allowed  to  touch  relics  with  their  hands — for 
-t<  Tug  re]i<  s  was  no  sin,  or  rather  carried  its  own 
ab-' lution.  1  he  pilgrims,  therefore,  took  a  scarf 
or  brandea,  and,  carefully  weighing  it,  passed  it 
through  the  grating  or  window  in  the  shrine,  and, 
after  an  interval  spent  in  prayer  and  fasting,  with¬ 
drew  it,  in  the  belief  that  the  Divine  favour  was 
infallibly  signified  by  the  increased  heaviness,  in 
allusion  to  (lideon’s  fleece.  (Judges  vi.,  38.)  How 


important,  therefore,  would  it  be  to  the  fame  and 
wealth  of  the  cathedral  if  the  monks  were  able  to 
keep  up  the  popularity  of  their  shrine  by  having 
the  opportunity  of  manipulating  the  garment  thus 
touching,  or  supposed  to  be  touching,  the  relics.” 

“  Another  explanation  may  also  be  given  of  an 
alternative  or  additional  use  of  this  pierced  cross. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  miracle  plays  were  coming 
into  vogue  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  monks  were 
fond  of  magic.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
emblem  of  St.  David  is  a  saint  with  a  white  dove  on 
his  shoulder.” 

At  St.  Paul’s  in  London,  in  the  Gothic  Cathedral, 
which  preceded  the  present,  there  was  a  circular 
opening  in  the  ceiling,  and  Lambarde,  when  a 
child,  “saw  at  Pentecost  a  white  dove  fly  out  of 
it  ”  ;  and  in  other  cathedrals  there  are  ,the  remains 
of  various  little  contrivances  used  in  connection 
with  these  miracle  plays.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
well  that  it  served  also  this  purpose.  But  these 
suggestions  do  not  clear  up  all  the  difficulties. 
The  place  was  described  as  “  vilissimus  sive  sordi- 
dissimus  locus  in  totd  ecclesid,  and  probably  is 
referred  to  in  any  entry  dated  1492  in  the  Libri 
Communes  No.  1,  on  the  payment  of  4 d.  for  the 
cleaning  of  the  empty  place  ( vacuj  locj )  near  the 
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high  altar."  It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that 
Vaughan’s  chapel  was,  in  fact,  a  cell  in  which  an 
anchorite  was  immured.  “  At  Norwich  the 
reliquary  chapel  of  St.  Osyth  was  occupied  by  a 
recluse,  and  these  cells  were  also  to  be  found  at 
Westminster,  Leicester,  and  Peterborough.  Some 
arrangement  was  usually  made  by  which  the 
anchorite  could  see  and  hear  mass.”  At  West¬ 
minster,  we  learn  from  Besant,  for  instance,  that 
“the  ankret’s 
cell  is  built  of 
stone,  being 
12ft.  long, 

8ft.  broad, 
and  with  an 
arched  roof 
about  1  of t . 
high.  On  the 
side  of  the 
church  there 
is  a  narrow 
opening  by 
which  the 
occupant  can 
hear  mass, 
and  can  see 
the  elevation 
in  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Cathe¬ 
rine.  On  the 
other  side  is 
a  grating  by 
which  he  can 
receive  his 
foodand  con¬ 
verse  with 
the  world.” 

We  give 
these  the¬ 
ories  for  what 
they  are 
worth  in  their 
con  nection 
with  Bishop  bishop  vaughan’s  chapei,  : 

Vaughan’s  fan  traceried  roof. 

chapel,  and 

trust  that  visitors  will  draw  their  own  conclusions 
on  the  spot.  Our  own  impression  is  that  numbers 
of  pilgrims  would  soon  make  a  sordidissimus  locus, 
and  that  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  alms 
were  here  handed  to  the  monks  in  the  old 
accustomed  manner. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  his  Report,  1862,  considered 
the  tower  in  danger  of  falling,  and  in  his  Second 
Report,  1869,  on  completion,  he  details  his  opera¬ 
tions.  Further,  he  says,  “  Although  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  apply  the  same  process  to  five  other  central  towers, 
and  though  I  have,  in  each  instance,  undertaken  it 


not  without  much  trepidation,  I  have  never  met 
with  a  case  so  serious,  and  involving  so  great  an 
amount  of  apparent  and  actual  danger,  as  that  of 
your  Cathedral ;  for  not  only  is  the  tower  far  larger 
and  of  vastly  greater  weight  than  any  other  on 
which  I  have  been  called  to  operate,  but  its  two 
western  piers  were  more  alarmingly  shattered  than 
anything  I  have  witnessed  elsewhere.” 

The  western  piers  are  Transitional,  those  towards 

the  transepts 
were  added 
after  the 
tower  fell  in 
1220.  Of 
these,  he 
says,  “  The 
older  or 
western  por- 
t i o  n  s  are 
literally,  at 
least  so  far 
as  they  are 
open  to  ex¬ 
amination, 
shattered  to 
fragments, 
and  the  same 
process  has 
extended  it- 
s  e  1  f  in  a 
lesser  degree 
into  the  later 
or  eastern 
parts  of  each 
pier ;  in  fact, 
the  only  se¬ 
curity  which 
the  tower  has 
from  actually 
falling  is  the 
buttressing 
it  sustains 
from  the 
walls  of  the 
transepts 
and  the  nave, 

though  the  latter  have  themsehes  severely  suffered 
under  the  undue  pressure  thus  brought  upon  them. 
The  walls  adjoining  these  piers  seem  to  have  been 
considerably  disintegrated,  and  what  Scott  had  to 
do  was  to  rebuild  from  their  foundations  two  of  the 
four  piers  carrying  the  tower,  each  having  a  load  of 
1150  tons.  The  first  thing  he  set  himself  to  do 
was  to  tie  the  tower  well  together  above  by  the 
introduction  of  permanent  iron  ties  of  great 
strength,  at  several  different  levels,  binding  all  the 
walls  together ;  and  by  the  use  of  temporary  girders 
of  massive  timber  work  round  the  exterior  of  the 
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tower,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  height,  and 
bv  repairing  with  new  stones  and  strong  cement 
many  parts  of  the  disintegrated  walls.” 

The  usual  system  of  shoring  and  needling  was 
adopted,  but  on  a  very  large  scale.  “  Of  the  six 
main  supports  of  the  needles”  two  consisted 
of  nine  and  the  others  of  six  full-sized  bulks 
of  timber,  bound  together  into  one  mass  by 
irons,  and  thus  making  timber  supports,  the 
first  3ft.  6in.  square,  and  the  others  3ft.  bin. 
by  2ft.  qin.  in  thickness,  and  all  of  them  36ft. 
in  length. 

The  11  needles”  were  of  oak,  2ft.  qin.  deep 
and  2ft.  qin.  thick,  and  shod  with  wrought 
iron.  The  raking  shores  were  arranged  in 
svstcmatic  groups,  giving  supports  at  all 
heights,  from  immediately  over  the  pier  to 
nearly  the  top  of  the  tower.  The  shoring 
re  juired  the  use  of  nearly  12,000  cubic  feet 
of  timber. 

The  state  of  the  west  wall  of  the  tower  was 
rendered  alarmingly  apparent  by  the  diffi- 
(  ultiex  encountered  in  making  the  holes  for 

the  needles. 

Scott  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Works  had 
concocted  a  plan  by  which  the  wall  could  be 
tunm  Her],  much  as  was  recommended 
recently  by  som<  for  the  Peterborough  west 
front  restoration.  This  was  done,  with 
difficulty,  to  a  depth  of  2ft.  from  either  side, 
but  a-  the  wall  is  6ft.  thick,  there  remained 
2ft  in  the  middle  untunnelled,  and  when  the 
enc  losed  wall  was  attempted  to  be  removed, 


avalanche,  which  was  only 
stopped  by  the  immediate 
insertion  of  sandbags,  and  by 
subsequently  running  the  wall 
from  above  with  liquid  cement, 
and  thus  solidifying  the  dis¬ 
integrated  rubbish. 

Nothing  daunted,  however, 
Scott  persevered,  and  with  his 
elaborate  system  of  shoring 
and  needles,  and  endless  pre¬ 
cautions,  rebuilt  the  entire 
piers,  except  a  small  central 
portion,  from  their  founda¬ 
tions  to  their  capitals. 

It  was  only  after  this 
elaborate  and  necessarily 
expensive  restoration,  that  the 
other  parts  of  the  Church 
could  be  proceeded  with,  e.g., 
the  choir  root  and  the  fine 


Transitional  east  end,  the 
transepts,  and  choir  aisle 
roofs. 


A  very  interesting — in  fact,  unique — feature  of 
the  Presbytery  is  the  Parclose  screen,  a  pleasing 
example  of  Late  Decorated  work.  According  to 
Freeman,  this  screen  occupied  a  corresponding, 
though'  not  identical,  position  from  the  middle  of 
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the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  designedly  retained 
when  Bishop  Morgan’s  throne  necessitated  altera¬ 
tions,  thus  handing  down  a  very  ancient  tradition 
at  St.  David’s. 

The  Bishop’s  throne  is  the  tallest  extant  in  this 
country,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Exeter,  and 
is  a  very  striking  object.  The  style  is  peculiar 


represents  some  men  in  a  boat  rowing,  and  a 
hooded  monk  mal  de  mer.  There  is  another  very 
curious  satirical  example  of  a  fox  in  a  hood  handing 
the  wafer  to  a  figure  with  a  human  head  but  with  a 
goose’s  body.  The  poppy-heads  are  composed  of 
still  and  flowing  feathers,  and  roses  in  bud  and 
blooming.  One,  on  the  south  side,  leading  to  the 


from  some  older  portions  of  a  previous  throne 
being  worked  in  by  Bishop  Morgan  about  1500, 
when  he  reconstructed  it.  The  stalls  are  also  of 
Late  Perpendicular  work,  and  were  the  work  of 
Bishop  Tully,  1460-80.  The  misereres  and  poppy- 
heads  are  of  great  variety — humorous,  grotesque, 
and  slightly  vulgar  as  usual.  One,  for  instance, 


ROOF  OF  TOWER  :  LOOKING  UP  : 
AS  RESTORED  BY  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT. 

Bishop’s  stall,  carries  the  arms  of  Bishop  Tully  and 
Archbishop  Chichely. 

The  Dean,  by  virtue  of  his  being  Dean  and 
Precentor,  has  his  seat  on  the  north  side  of  the 
return  of  the  stalls.  This  is  unusual,  as  he  is 
generally  to  be  found  on  the  south  side. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED). 
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First  visions  of  our  lady  of 

CHARTRES  :  WRITTEN  BY  MAY 
MORRIS. 

“  Flamens  cri &  Arras  et  Angevin  ralie 
E  li  cuens  Thiebaut  Chartres  et  passavant  crie.” 

Roman  du  Rou. 

Between  Rambouillet  and  Maintenon  the 
country  is  romantic  with  the  romanticism  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  it  should  be.  Nor  is  this  the. 
impression  made  on  the  mind’s  eye  only,  wandering 
back  among  the  memories  evoked  by  mere  names 
— memories  of  a  dead  duchess,  of  a  cluster  of 
witty  and  exquisite  women,  who  have  left  their 
fragrance  on  the  romance  of  history.  The  fertile 
plain  is  rich  with  cornland,  with  fields  of  purple 
sanfoin,  upon  which  lies  the  scattered  brilliance  of 
pale  red  poppies,  with  emerald  slopes  and  full 
round  foliage  ;  here  against  the  edge  of  a  noble 
forest,  stretches  far  in  ethereal  purple  a  broad 
champaign  country,  placid,  composed  and  delicate  ; 
down  there,  beneath  the  slope  of  a  long  hill,  the 
curve  of  a  river  with  bushed  margin  is  reflected  in 
deep  rich  greens  against  the  swell  of  the  rising 
ground.  It  is  all  wide  and  splendid  and  lonely,  but 
not  desolate;  pensive  rather  and  dreaming  with  a 
gentle  flush  under  the  evening  sun.  From  Main- 
tenon  to  Chartres,  along  through  the  lovely  roads 
that  here  border  the  Eure  valley,  the  land  is  filled 
with  a  different  beauty — the  exuberant  gaiety  of  a 
flowery,  sunlit  world  in  mid-May.  Whether  in  the 
early  morning,  the  sun-glitter  striking  on  the  dewy 
meadows,  or  in  the  soberer  afternoon,  when  the 
shadows  of  the  poplars  fail  to  reach  across  to  the 
hot  white  road,  or  in  the  tender  mellowness  of  the 
evening  with  its  strong  sweet  odours — each  special 
period  of  the  day  with  its  own  beauty — this  country 
in  the  garb  of  spring  is  an  incessant  and  jubilant 
hymn  of  praise.  Choosing  to  wander  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  spotted  with  butter-cups  and 
lady-smocks  in  the  long  grass,  the  meditative 
traveller  may  elect  to  cross  the  sunny  water  at 
Jouy,  and  take  the  right-hand  road,  which  now 
i  limbs  higher  ground  and  leads  to  a  plateau  sown 
with  wheat.  And  he  will  do  well,  for  notable  is 
the  change  from  the  moist  river-meadows  with 
their  chuckling  birds  swift  and  alert,  to  the  grave 
breadth  of  corn-land  against  the  sky.  It  is  lonely,  for 
the  larks  are  away  up  in  the  thinner  air,  out  of 
reach  of  the  scents  and  breath  of  the  earth,  and  a 
boy,  driving  his  donkey  with  two  fat  babies  upon  it, 
who  passes  him  in  the  road  with  friendly  looks  and 
an  evening  greeting,  is  hurrying  across  the  plain 
from  the  city-market,  anxious  to  be  down  home  in 
the  valley  before  night  falls.  And  now  a  further  joy 
is  reserved  for  him — I  speak  still  of  the  traveller 
who  lingers  along  these  French  highways.  He  will 


pause  at  a  certain  crook  in  the  road,  wandering  on 
in  pleasant  thought,  and  lo !  the  red  and  gold 
radiance  that  fills  the  sky,  which  a  moment  ago,  was 
bounded  by  a  stretch  of  wheat  to  left  and  right 
of  him  and  ahead  of  him,  now,  through  a  cleft 
made  by  meeting  road  banks,  shines  behind  a  far 
cluster  of  pale  trees  and  a  mass  of  buildings — two 
spires  and  a  long  roof  line — that  is  Notre  Dame  de 
Chartres.  Faint  purple  in  the  distance  that  the  eye 
travels  stands  the  Temple  of  Our  Lady,  yet  such 
is  the  poise  and  the  massing  of  this  delicate  cloud¬ 
like  silhouette,  that  we  know  it  to  be  instinct  with 
strength  and  power  and  stability. 

There  is  nothing  like  this  first  impression  of  a 
lovely  landscape  or  a  noble  building,  and  lucky  is 
the  traveller  who  gets  that  first  impression  from 
the  road  rather  than  from  the  squalid  surroundings 
of  rail  approach.  The  enchantment  of  distance  is 
on  the  cathedral,  the  enchantment  of  the  rich 
corn-land  of  La  Beauce,  where  it  looks  far  and 
wide  upon  its  eminence,  the  enchantment,  too,  of 
the  evening  and  the  memory  of  the  sunlit  river- 
valley  left  behind.  But  the  emotion  of  that  first 
vision  remains  an  acute  pleasure,  even  through  all 
the  nearer  impressions  ;  through  the  afterthought, 
the  recognition  and  the  intellectual  enjoyment  that 
a  close  acquaintance  gives.  Of  many  of  the 
French  cathedrals  and  French  citadel  towns  has 
the  writer  had  this  vivid  first  vision,  in  contemplative 
wayfaring  along  the  great  roads — Beauvais,  a 
mighty  mass  etherealised  in  sun  and  distance,  seen 
from  the  high  ground  on  the  Paris  road ;  Amiens, 
first  seen  through  driving  clouds  and  slanting 
rain,  grey,  four-square,  and  solid  to  the  winds  of 
the  wide  flat  land  ;  Reims  golden  and  unsurpassed  ; 
Laon  dramatically  poised  on  its  grey  rock  amongst 
the  woods  and  meadows  ;  these  and  too  many 
another  to  name,  and  with  each  and  all  the  vision 
is  new  and  surprising  and  different  in  kind,  though 
with  each  it  has  the  same  characteristic  in  common, 
that  transformation  of  the  grey  stones,  so  serious 
and  eloquent  in  their  nature,  into  a  gemlike 
adornment  of  the  blue  distance.  And  yet  perhaps 
the  real  significance  of  the  emotion  felt  at  this 
first  sight  of  town  and  cathedral,  rock-set  or  river- 
bound,  or  rising  from  the  bare  plain,  lies  not 
in  the  imaginative  radiance  of  setting  sun  that 
haloes  them,  but  in  the  friendliness  and  invitation 
that  emanate  from  the  high  bell-tower  and  from  the 
town  roofs  where  the  light  smoke  lingers.  The 
way  is  long  and  straight  and  dusty-white,  the 
wayside  apples  from  the  straggling  trees  are  rough 
and  juiceless,  our  donkey  has  gone  lame,  our 
bicycle  has  a  mysterious  hidden  wound — the  four- 
footed  beast  will  not  carry  us,  the  wheeled  thing 
must  be  wearily  trundled :  we  are  discouraged. 
Then  suddenly  that  cluster  of  pale  trees,  and  the 
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Our  Lady 

cloudlike  vision  of  two  towers  and  a  long  roof 
appear  in  sight,  and  the  note  of  a  bell  comes 
lingering  deliciously  over  the  plain.  Our  Lady  of 
Chartres  bids  us  have  courage,  holding  out  promise 
of  rest  and  food  in  the  town  that  hangs  on  her 
skirts,  and  that  hour’s  meditation  and  thankfulness 
within  the  cool  twilight  of  her  walls  which  finishes 
the  long  day  of  travel  in  a  serious  and  seemly 
manner. 

The  near  surroundings  of  the  town  are  gay  and 
gracious  ;  there  is  a  great  belt  of  magnificent  trees 
on  the  fortifications,  and  the  road  we  have  passed 
along  crosses  at  last  the  divided  waters  of  the 
Eure  by  a  little  mill.  On  the  town  side  of  the 
bridge  lies  a  wide  still  backwater  where  the  women 
wash  clothes*;  above,  the  close-set  town,  the  foot 
of  one  house  on  its  lower  neighbour’s  head.  Of 
the  seven  or  eight  gates  that  once  guarded  the 
mediaeval  city,  only  the  Porte  Guillaume  survives ; 
and  there,  if  you  have  luck  to  visit  Chartres  in 
fair-time,  you  may  chance  to  see  on  a  warm  summer 
night  the  old  gatehouse  lit  up  with  fairy  lamps, 
and  a  little  soldier  en  goguette ,  amusing  himself 
hugely,  and  in  huge  simplicity,  with  a  penny  tin 
trumpet — symbol  of  all  the  guarding  he  has  to  do. 

The  old  donjon,  the  stronghold  of  the  Counts  of 
Blois  and  Chartres,  is  gone,  and  the  fortifications 
destroyed,  and  within  the  town  ditch  bloom  little 
gardens,  echoing  the  green  of  the  great  trees  on 
the  outer  side  where  the  citizens  take  their  Sunday 
walks;  and  across  the  water  are  flung  pacific  little 
plank  bridges  at  the  convenience  of  any  good 
bourgeois  who  fancies  a  backway  out  of  his  garden. 
All  the  busy  life  of  shipping,  all  the  clatter  of 
soldiery  are  gone,  dim  and  forgotten  now  as  the 
nobles  who  came  and  went — as  that  Countess  of 
great  stature,  Ledgard,  wife  of  Thibau  le  Tricheur, 
or  that  other  Countess  who,  in  the  extravagant 
limes  of  Philip  the  Fair,  sold  her  county  and  her 
good  town  to  the  King;  as  that  brother  of  the 
King,  Charles  of  Valois,  who  sold  to  the  townsfolk 
some  sort  of  Charter  of  Commune, f  for  1,200,000 
livres  tournois.  For  they  were  sore  that,  with 
Dreux  free  and  Chateaudun  free,  many  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  town  free,  they,  too,  had  not  achieved 
freedom  for  themselves.  It  was  late  enough  in  the 
history  of  the  Communes,  and  inefficient  and 
unbinding,  one  would  think,  for  the  commune  has 
not  even  its  tower  with  its  cloche  handle,  and  the 
“  immunities,  rights  and  liberties  of  Commune  ”  do 
not  free  them  from  many  a  harassing  from  kings 
and  counts  in  time  to  come.  But  the  old  town, 
sweet  and  gay  among  its  flowering  trees,  climbing 
the  hill  with  steep  stairways  and  close-set  house 
fronts,  though  its  tokens  of  feudality  are  gone, 

*  Mr.  R ' »•  »k«-  h  i'-  done  a  charming  and  delicate  water-colour  ot 
•  his  bark-water. 
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still  leads  up  to  the  citadel  of  its  spiritual  sovereign, 
to  the  Temple  of  Our  Lady  keeping  mild  watch, 
east  and  west,  and  north  and  south,  over  the 
plain  of  La  Beauce. 

Notre  Dame  of  Chartres,  across  the  cornfields, 
centre  jewel  of  a  serene  land;  Notre  Dame  from 
the  sunny  square,  with  the  serious  faces  of  dead 
kings  and  queens  bent  upon  the  blue-clad  peasant 
as  he  hurries  through  the  deep  shadowy  porches  ; 
Notre  Dame  under  the  moonlight,  with  the  slim 
length  of  those  grave  figures  black  on  the  blue 
sky  ;  Notre  Dame  in  the  morning  with  the  bells 
sounding  for  early  Mass,  and  the  shining  jackdaws 
among  her  roofs,  memorable  and  unsurpassed  are  the 
first  visions  of  a  great  building  that  no  dulness  of 
sky  can  sadden  and  no  caprice  of  human  temper 
can  belittle,  each  new  aspect  a  surprise  and  a 
poignant  delight  !  Were  they  holy  in  thought 
and  deed,  the  men  who  planned  the  Temple  of 
Our  Lady?  those  who  gave  three  years  of  their 
revenues  to  the  building  of  it,  those  who  carved 
her  pillars  and  painted  her  glass?  Were  they 
beneficent  and  virtuous,  as  we  hold  beneficence 
and  virtue  ?  Was  it  political  pride  and  vanity, 
or  was  it  in  truth  a  passionate  enthusiasm  that 
the  Cardinal-Legate  aroused,  when  he  assembled 
the  clergy  and  people  of  Chartres  among  the  still 
smoking  debris  of  the  ruined  building?*  Whatever 
the  spirit  was  in  which  the  cathedral  rose  under 
steadfast  and  swfiftly  labouring  hands,  the  legacy 
to  us  is  of  the  most  exalted  spiritual  significance. 
And  the  serious  twilight  of  the  great  aisles  is  for 
ever  making  offer  of  a  refuge  to  the  way. worn, 
offer  of  a  momentary  truce  between  man  and  the 
vexed  world  he  has  created  for  himself. 

At  the  southern  angle  of  the  old  tower  is  poised 
an  angel  bearing  on  his  breast  a  sundial.  He  is  slim 
and  young  and  lovely,  hovering  above  the  earth 
with  delicate,  naked  feet  ;  beneath  him,  unconscious 
subtlety  has  carved  out  of  the  stone  bits  of  grimly 
materialistic  humour.  The  key-note,  he  may  be, 
of  the  harmony  of  Chartres  Cathedral  :  Eternal 
youth  and  eternal  beauty  marking  time  through  the 
centuries  under  the  sun’s  rays. 


*  An  interesting  wall-painting  in  the  ancient  Hotel  de  Ville 
(destroyed  1867)  described  the  scene  after  the  fire  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Two  men,  accompanied  by  a  dog,  are 
carrying  away  the  jewelled  chasse  which  contains  the  Chemise  of 
Our  Lady,  to  place  it  in  safety.  And  thereof  writes  Jehan  le 
Marchant : 

"  La  douce  dame  debonneire 
Sauva  dou  feu  son  seintuaire 
Qui  autre  seintuaire  passe 
Sa  Sainte  Chemise  en  la  chasse 
Fut  en  une  Crote  portee 
Que  delez  lautel  est  fondee 
Qui  li  encien  i  fonderent 
Qui  sages  et  providenz  erent.” 

l.evres  des  Miracles  de  N.  D.  de  Chartres. 
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The  arts  in  ancient  Egypt: 

BY  THE  REV,  W.  J.  LOFTIE, 
B.A.,  F.S.A.:  PART  FOUR. 

WHEN  we  pass  from  the  architec¬ 
ture  to  the  minor  arts  which  flourished  under  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty,  we  find  the  same  excellence.  In 
the  production  of  small  objects  and  ornaments  both 
taste  in  design  and  skill  in  execution  are  displayed. 
We  see  examples  which  can  be  dated  in  the 
unrivalled  collection  of  scarabs  bearing  Royal  names 
in  the  British  Museum.  At  Gizeh,  by  what  appears 
at  first  sight  to  be  a  coincidence,  we  may  observe 
two  sets  of  per¬ 
sonal  jewels,  the 
discoveries  of 
c  o  in  paratively 
recent  research. 

The  coffin  of  a 
queen,  Aah-hetep, 
whose  historical 
position  must!  be 
assigned  to  a 
period  later  than 
that  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty,  first  re¬ 
vealed  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  branch 
of  art  previously 
only  suspected. 

The  coffin  con¬ 
tained,  besides 
the  Royal 
mummy,  the  com¬ 
plete  regalia  of 
an  Egyptian 
monarch.  This 
discovery  was 
made  early  in 
1859.  In  1894  a 
still  more  im¬ 
portant  discovery  was  made.  The  date  of  this 
second  hoard  was  clear.  The  mummies  of  two 
princesses,  Sit-Hathor  and  Mdryt,  were  found  under 
the  Pyramid  at  Dashoor  which,  from  other  evi¬ 
dence,  was  known  to  be  the  tomb  of  King  Usir- 
tasen  III.,  the  fifth  king  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty. 
As  all  these  jewels  may  be  seen  and  compared  at 
Gizeh  it  is  easy  to  decide  that  the  art  displayed 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Aah-hetep  was  nothing  new, 
but  had  already  reached  maturity  fully  five  centuries 
before. 

Before  attempting  to  describe  these  objects  it 
will  be  well  for  us  to  realise,  if  we  can,  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  were  produced.  The 


Egyptians  of  two  thousand  years  B.C.  had,  it  is 
evident,  but  little  to  do  with  the  nations  around 
them.  The  Nile  valley  was  isolated.  Semitic 
hordes  had  raided  the  northern  borders,  but  after 
some  temporary  successes,  they  had  been  subdued 
and  driven  out.  The  nations  of  the  south,  the 
Soudan  (that  is,  The  Blacks),  as  their  region  is 
still  called,  were  subdued  by  the  very  King  whose 
daughters  wore  these  ornaments.  Usirtasen  left 
his  Nilometer  at  Semneh,  and  thence  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  to  Thebes  and  to  Memphis,  he  reigned 
undisturbed  by  the  outside  world.  Gold  he  had  in 
abundance.  He  found  it  in  “  the  golden  land,” 


whose  name  of  Nubia  was  signified  in  the  hiero¬ 
glyphs  by  a  golden  necklace.  But  of  precious 
stones  the  supply  was  limited.  Dr.  Petrie  thinks 
jewels  were  used  in  the  pyramid  period  for 
cutting  and  polishing  hard  stones,  but  no 
diamonds  or  rubies  or  pearls  have  yet  been  found 
among  the  gold  ornaments  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty.  The  regalia  of  the  Amen-em-hats  and 
the  Usirtasens  was  set  off  instead  with  inlays 
of  the  stones  which  the  Egyptian  lapidaries  found 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains  and  deserts.  Lapis 
lazuli  and  mother  of  emerald,  jasper  and  cornelian, 
possibly  small  fragments  of  jade  and  even  little 
morsels  of  glass,  were  grouped  so  as  to  produce  the 
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most  harmonious  effects, 
being  kept  in  their  places  by 
thin  lines  of  gold.  Most 
gorgeous  ornaments,  strangely 
like  the  cloisonne  enamels 
which  come  to  us  from  China, 
were  thus  produced.  Some 
examples  are  in  table  cases 
at  the  British  Museum,  but 
most  of  the  bracelets  and 
necklaces  there  displayed  have 
lost  the  greater  part  of  their 
decorative  inlay.  We  have, 
unfortunately,  no  satisfactory 
account  of  the  Dashoor  orna¬ 
ments.  The  German  guide¬ 
books  mention  enamels 


impossible,  since  we  do  not  know  where  they  were 
found  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  examples. 

The  latest  in  date  of  acquisition  at  the  Gizeh 
Museum  are  the  oldest.  They  were  discovered,  as 
we  have  said,  in  1894,  at  Dashoor,  where  there  are 
many  pyramids,  one  of  them  being  but  little  inferior 
to  the  two  great  pyramids  on  the  hill  above  Gizeh. 
Three  others  are  also  of  stone,  one  of  them  pre¬ 
senting  a  curiously  truncated  aspect.  These  build¬ 
ings  are  probably  much  older  than  two  great 
neighbouring  heaps  which,  though  once  covered 
with  stone,  now  appear  only  to  be  of  crude  brick. 
One  of  them,  that  which  stands  furthest  north  of  the 
whole  group,  appears  to  have  been  built  as  a  kind 
of  family  mausoleum.  Dr.  Petrie  remarks  that 
“  the  arrangement  is  unlike  that  hitherto  known  at 
any  pyramid.”  Three  interments,  those  of  the 
queen,  the  sister,  and  the  daughter  of  Usirta- 
sen  III.,  have  been  identified  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  King  himself  was  also  buried  in  the  pyramid. 
Dr.  Petrie,  indeed,  takes  it  as  proved.  Usirtasen  I. 
was  probably  buried  in  the  southernmost  of  the 
pyramids  at  Lisht. 

Golden  canopies,  supported  on  pillars  with  lotus 
capitals,  enclose  designs  of  four-legged  hawks, 
bearing  the  royal  oval.  Hovering  vultures  above 
and  smitten  enemies  below,  make  up  pectorals  or 
breast  ornaments  which  would  seem  from  various 
signs  to  have  been  worn  by  the  princesses  in  their 
lifetime,  and  not  to  have  been  manufactured  by  the 
undertakers  only  to  adorn  their  mummies.  Brace¬ 
lets,  necklaces,  pendants,  and  long  strings  of 
turquoise,  amethyst,  mother  of  emerald,  cornelian, 
and  lapis  beads,  all  occur  among  the  objects  in  this 
marvellous  treasury.  On  all,  and  on  the  crowns 
and  golden  wreaths,  the  chains,  the  toy  daggers, 
and  the  hatchets,  the  same  beautiful  inlay  is 
lavished,  and  the  same  effect,  which  the  late  D* 
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among  them,  but  to  this 
point  we  must  revert  later. 

The  chronological  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  last  find  adds  immensely  to  its  im¬ 
portance. 

The  jewels  exhibited  at  Gizeh  consist  of  two 
principal  groups  and  a  large  number  of  isolated 
specimens,  concerning  which,  as  concerning  the 
examples  in  Bloomsbury,  we  can  only  say  that  they 
are  probably  of  the  same  period,  namely,  between 
the  Twelfth  and  the  Eighteenth  Dynasties.  To 
make  any  more  exact  guess  at  their  date  is 
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Birch  happily  named  “  cloisonne  mosaic,”  is  pro¬ 
duced. 

A  pectoral  of  bronze,  with  similar  inlays  of 
coloured  stones,  is  figured  by  Mr.  Hilton  Price  as 
the  frontispiece  of  his  Catalogue.  We  shall  refer 
to  the  chronological  significance  of  this  object 
further  on,  and  confine  our  immediate  attention  to 
the  two  groups  of  gold  ornaments  at  Gizeh. 

The  second  group  is  also  of  fine  gold,  and 
decorated  with  devices  in  coloured  pebbles.  These 
objects  were  exhibited  in  England  in  1863,  when 
they  excited  much  interest  among  Egyptologists. 
A  volume,  in  which  they  were  described  by  the 
late  Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  and  figured  in  coloured 
plates  by  Mr.  E.  Kiddle,  bears  the  scarcely 
appropriate  name  of  Egyptian  Relics ,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  a  similar  series  of 
plates  could  be  consulted  as  to  the  princesses’ 
jewellery.  It  is  perhaps  idle  to  hope  for  any 
such  evidence  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
present  authorities  of  the  Gizeh  Museum. 

The  points  of  importance  in  the  history  of  art 
may,  however,  be  briefly  stated.  The  largest 
pieces,  as  well  as  those  of  the  most  delicate 
workmanship,  were  of  gold  inlaid.  The  inlay 
was  of  two  very  different  kinds.  In  some 
stones  only  were  used.  In  others  a  composition 
or  glaze.  It  may  be  described  as  enamel 
without  defining  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
term.  Chinese  cloisonne  is  made  exclusively 
of  vitrified  paste  within  gold  or  gilt  outlines. 

The  decay  of  Egyptian  art  is  thus  simply 
marked.  Under  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  we  have 
jewellery  like  that  of  the  princesses  at  Dashoor, 
inlaid  with  coloured  stones  as  in  the  pectoral 
now  at  Gizeh  (figured  by  Dr.  Petrie,  History  of 
Egypt,  i,  177).  Under  the  Seventeenth  Dynasty 
we  have  a  similar  pectoral,  also  inlaid  in  places 
with  stones,  but  in  all  the  larger  spaces  with 
enamel.  Finally,  we  have  such  a  pectoral  as  Mr. 
Hilton  Price’s,  of  the  time  of  the  Twentieth 
Dynasty,  in  which  the  gold  of  the  earlier  periods 
is  represented  by  gilt  bronze  and  the  inlay  by 
enamel  only.  Mr.  Hilton  Price  also  possesses 
a  figure  of  a  bird  of  gold  with  pure  inlay  of 
lapis  lazuli  and  mother  of  emerald.  It  is  much 
older,  we  may  presume,  than  the  pectoral  and  may 
in  fact  date  back  to  the  time  of  the  princesses 
Sit-Athor  and  Meryt.  There  is,  therefore,  only  an 
apparent  not  a  real  discrepancy  between  the  views 
of  Mr.  Hilton  Price  and  the  late  Mariette  Pasha. 
Mariette  doubts,  we  are  told,  “  whether  the 
Egyptians  really  worked  cloisonne.”  But  like  Dr. 
Birch,  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  and  other  writers 
of  fifty  years  ago,  Mariette  neglected  to  define  his 
term  “  ancient  Egyptians.”  He  referred  to  the 
jewellers  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  not  to  those  of 
the  Eighteenth, 


One  scarab  of  the  old  inlaid  work  is  known  to 
exist.  It  is  in  a  private  collection.  It  is  inlaid 
with  cornelian  or  red  jasper,  lapis,  and  a  greenish 
stone  like  jade.  This  last  may  be  a  piece  of  glass, 
for  it  does  not  look  like  enamel,  having  evidently 
been  cut  and  fitted  to  its  place.  The  under  side 
bears  an  inscription.  The  letters  are  incised  on 
the  gold  surface,  but  unfortunately  give  little  clue 
to  the  date,  being  only  an  invocation  of  the  Gods 
Horus  and  Thoth. 

The  study  of  scarabs  is  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
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history,  the  writing,  the  chronology,  and,  above 
all,  the  art  of  ancient  Egypt.  From  a  period  more 
remote  than  any  other  of  which  we  have  records, 
it  was  customary  to  write  the  names  of  divinities 
upon  small  stone  beads,  formed  as  cylinders  or  as 
beetles,  and  used  as  personal  ornaments.  Some 
were  strung  together  in  the  network  which  covered 
the  mummy.  Some  were  suspended  round  the 
neck.  Some  were  worked  into  rings  and  placed 
upon  the  fingers.  And,  at  a  late  period,  the  custom 
is  mentioned  by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  of  placing 
within  the  body  instead  of  the  heart  a  stone  scarab 
of  considerable  size,  inscribed  with  a  text  from  the 
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ritual.  The  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  of  which 
Kheper,  the  scarab-god,  was  the  emblem,  was 
clearly  set  forth  upon  it.  Ezekiel  mentions  the 
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stony  heart  in  two  or  three  places,  and  there  are 
allusions  to  it  long  after  his  time.  Several  of  the 
early  Christian  fathers  also  speak  of  it  more  or  less 
plainly,  and  in  the  British  Museum  we  may  see 
many  scarabs  marked  with  crosses,  and  one  at 
least  with  a  crucifixion,  and  with  the  palm  branches 
of  martyrdom. 

It  is  to  those  scarabs  which  bear  the  names  of 
early  kings  that  the  historical  student  turns  with 
most  interest.  The  largest,  oldest,  and  best  col¬ 
lection  now  known  to  exist  is  that  in  the  British 
Museum.  Several  examples  bearing  the  names  of 
kings  of  the  First  Dynasty  may  there  be  seen. 
The  name  of  Semen-Ptah,  the  seventh  King  of 
Egypt,  is  inscribed  as  a  single  figure,  in  what  may 
be  called  picture  writing  on  a  scarab ;  and  also 
spelt  out  in  full  in  alphabetical  hieroglyphs  on  a 
small  cylinder-shaped  bead  of  some  well  glazed 
green  material,  perhaps  pot¬ 
tery,  perhaps  stone  covered 
with  a  glaze.  Four  other 
inscriptions  of  this  kind  may 
be  seen,  slightly  enlarged,  in 
the  second  of  these  chapters 
and  half  a  dozen  strung 
together,  of  the  real  size,  in 
the  present  number. 

That  kings’  names  should 
thus  be  found  in  contemporary 
writing  is  in  itself  an  inter¬ 
esting  fact.  Why  should  the 
reigning  king’s  name  be  in¬ 
voked  in  sepulchral  cere¬ 
monies.  We  must  account 
for  this  fact  by  remembering 
that  Pharoah  was  looked  upon  by  his  subjects  as 
not  only  a  king  but  a  divinity.  To  bear  his  name 
into  the  under  world  was  to  bear  a  sure  passport,  a 


safe  conduct.  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  respect  to  the  Resurrection  is 
examined  and  explained  for  us  by  Dr.  Wallis- 
Budge  in  his  volume  entitled  “  The  Mummy,”  and 
to  it  the  reader  must  be  referred  if  he  would 
understand  the  curious  questions  involved. 

■  The  historical  importance  of  the  scarab  can 
hardlybe  exaggerated.  We  see  a  nation  inhabiting 
a  narrow  valley,  a  nation  isolated  from  its  neigh¬ 
bours,  a  peculiar  people,  who  are  remarked  by  the 
fathers  of  classical  history  as  a  race  who  did  every¬ 
thing  in  their  own  way.  They  had  their  own 
religion,  in  which  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  the 
belief  in  a  future  life  were  the  principal  tenets. 
They  venerated  their  king  and  his  family  who, 
whence  so  ever  they  had  come,  taught  the  civilised 
arts  of  writing  and  building — kings  who  hated  war 
and  loved  peace,  but  who  when  the  need  arose  led 
them  to  victory  over  the  savages  of  the  surrounding 
deserts  :  kings  whom  they  regarded  as  gods. 

But  Herodotus  does  not  mention  what  to  many  of 
us  will  seem  their  most  curious  peculiarity.  The 
Egyptians  who  could  write  their  gods’  names  upon 
scarabs,  who  could  build  pyramids  and  temples, 
who  understood  metal  works,  pottery,  and  sculpture, 
and  many  other  arts,  were  chiefly  unlike  other 
ancient  people  in  that  they  had  no  money. 

In  other  lands  the  numismatist  comes  to  the  help 
of  the  historian.  He  finds  the  coins  of  cities  and 
sovereigns  whose  names  only,  often  in  corrupt  and 
doubtful  inscriptions,  are  known  to  the  students  of 
chronicles.  A  piece  of  money  inscribed  with  a  name, 
marked  with  a  device,  is  something  tangible.  You 
may  know  nothing  in  any  other  way,  but  you  can 
judge  of  the  advancement  of  the  makers’  learning  by 
the  writing,  you  may  judge  of  their  proficiency  in  the 
plastic  arts  by  the  device,  you  may  pronounce  upon 
their  metallurgical  skill  when  you  see  their  money. 


In  Egypt  all  these  things  must  be  inferred  from 
their  scarabs. 


(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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He  was  no  doubt  a  merry  man  and  a  proper 
patron  that  Conte  di  Bevilacqua,  who,  instead 
of  complaining  to  Sanmicheli  that  his  door¬ 
way  was  too  large,  turned  the  point  of  his 
disappointment  by  the  carving  of  a  generous 
Latinism.  Over  the  too  capacious  entrance  he 
wrote:  “  Patet  janua  cor  magis  ” — “My  door  is 
wide,  my  heart  is  wider”  ;  as  who  should  say, 
“  My  home  shall  more  than  fulfil  in  hospitality  the 
promise  of  my  portals.”  Sir  Henry  Wotton  tells 
the  tale,  and  maybe  it  is  his  own  imagination  that 
invents  the  disappointment.  Who  can  say  but 
that  the  wide  heart  came  first  and  ordained  the 
wide  door  to  lead  up  to  the  motto  ?  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Italy,  we  are  sure,  had  no  need  to  wait  for 
Palladio’s  day  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  “  the 
principal  entrance  was  never  to  be  regulated  by 
any  certain  dimensions  but  by  the  dignity  of  the 
master  ”  ;  and  that  “  to  exceed  in  the  more  rather 
than  in  the  less  is  a  mark  of  generosity.”  Here,  at 
least,  is  testimony  enough  to  establish  as  early 
as  the  sixteenth  century  the  principle,  ever  apparent 
in  the  architecture  of  later  Europe,  though  hardly 
ever  expressed  (being,  in  fact,  rather  a  sentiment 
than  an  axiom),  that  doors  have  a  certain  freedom 
from  that  control  which  binds  the  other  matters 
that  go  to  the  making  up  of  externals  in  archi¬ 
tecture.  That  quality  which  gives  the  freedom,  what 
shall  we  call  it?  Where  will  the  word  come  from, 
unless  from  the  least  likely  of  all  sources — from 
Wordsworth,  the  poet  of  cottages.  “A  human 
door,”  wrote  Wordsworth,  speaking,  as  it  may  be, 
half  at  random,  or  meaning,  as  is  likely,  no  more 
than  man’s  door,  the  door  of  a  home.  Like  all 
true  poets  (or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  prophets) 
vol.  v. — s 


he  said  more  than  he  meant,  or,  rather,  meant  more 
than  he  knew,  and,  driven  by  metre  to  a  synonym, 
nas  given  voice,  in  a  small  way,  to  an  oracle. 
“  Humanity"  is  the  word  we  want.  It  is  the  key 
spiritual  to  the  spiritual  essence  of  all  doors  ;  it  is 
the  quality  of  which  in  these  few  pages  I  shall  hope 
to  treat. 

Those  notions  of  grandeur,  which  are  the  basis 
of  monumental  design,  are  largely  metric  con¬ 
siderations  expressed  in  terms  of  humanity ;  and 
the  point  of  measurement,  the  ultimate  criterion,  or 
instrument  of  valuation  is  infallibly,  if  sometimes 
unconsciously,  the  door.  In  fact,  the  Palladian 
dictum  that  the  door  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  owner  is  one  that  has  found 
general  modern  acceptance,  though  perhaps  not 
exactly  in  the  original  sense.  A  door  being 
primarily  an  entrance  for  men,  there  underlies  our 
thought  of  every  door  the  consideration  that  its 
size  has  been  regulated  by  the  human  standard. 
You  see  a  door  six  feet  high  in  a  cottage  and  one 
eight  feet  high  in  a  villa,  and  you  conclude  from  the 
contrast  that  the  one  is  inhabited  by  a  being  of 
normal  size  who  will  stoop  if  need  be  ;  but  that  the 
other  is  the  abode  of  a  stiff-necked  and  high-headed 
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creature  who  adds  to  his  own  height  by  a  silk  hat, 
and  to  his  wife’s  by  heels  and  feathers.  This  is  the 
rudimentary  application  of  the  Palladian  theory 
removed  only  one  stage  from  the  wigwam  phase  of 
civilisation,  when  maybe  the  chief  has  room  to  go 
into  his  hut  on  his  knees,  while  his  subjects  crawl 
in  like  the  serpent  upon  their — watch-pockets. 
But  the  Palladian  theory  goes  further,  and  takes 
account  not  merely  of  modern  devices  for  adding  a 
fraction  of  a  cubit  to  man’s  stature,  but  also  of 
those  less  measurable  attributes,  such  as  worth  and 
wealth,  which  differentiate  human  beings  more 
surely  than  feet  lineal.  It  is  here,  in  these 
secondary  attributes,  that  Count  Bevilacqua's  large 
heart  comes  into  play,  and  the  wealth  of  a  Barney 
Barnato  or  the  majesty  of  a  Queen.  All  these 
things  find  their  expression  oddly  enough  in  the 
size  of  the  doorway,  where  the  equipment  of  a 
man’s  mind  or  pocket,  or  the  height  of  his  rank  are 
symbolised — shall  I  say  complimented — by  the 
suggestion  that  he  is  too  big  in  stature  for  a 
common  man-sized  orifice  of  entrance. 

The  door  which  is  bigger  than  a  man’s  needs,  says 
to  the  passer  by,  “  a  greater  than  man  lives  here.” 
If  a  man  says  this  of  himself  by  ordaining  his  own 
door,  let  him  remember  that  if  he  turn  it  not  with 
some  jest  of  welcome,  like  the  good  gentleman  of 
Verona,  he  has  but  perpetuated  in  stone  those 
courtier  cries,  the  acquiescence  in  which  ended 
so  uncomfortably  for  King  Herod.  The  door’s 
testimony,  mute  but  perpetual,  may  mean,  as 
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it  often  does,  “  this  is  the  house  of  God  and 
the  gate  of  Salvation  too.”  To  this  we  owe 
the  vast  portals  of  Chartres  and  the  huge 
doors  of  St.  Peter’s.  It  may  mean,  “here  dwells 
Majesty,”  and  this,  without  Herodian  blasphemy, 
may  enlarge  the  entrance  of  Buckingham 
Palace.  Again,  the  door  too  wide  and  too  high 
for  a  common  Briton’s  entering  may  be  saying,  not 
“  here  is  the  home  of  Polyphemus  or  of  ogres,” 
but  simply  “  here  lives  the  Conservative  party  or 
the  Corporation  of  London.”  Again,  to  take 
another  instance,  a  railway  station  door  says, 
“  here  works  the  great  King  Steam,”  while  that 
of  the  Bank  of  England  mutters,  “  here  broods  God 
Bullion.”  Often,  of  course,  the  great  gateway  is 
great  with  some  purely  physical  requirement,  as 
that  at  Bow  Street,  which  not  merely  symbolises 
magisterial  pomp,  but  were  it  smaller  would  crack 
the  cranium  of  “  Black  Maria’s  ”  driver. 

There  is  a  word  more  to  be  said  upon  this  subject 
of  size  before  we  go  to  the  happier  aspects  of 
doors  and  their  humanity.  We  live  in  a  universe 
where  most  things  are  relative,  and  the  use  of  size 
in  its  absoluteness  is  profoundly  melancholy.  Mere 
size  as  an  end  in  itself  is  a  humiliating  evidence  of 
man’s  smallness.  As  it  happens,  there  are  but 
few  classes  of  buildings  in  which  size  can  be  made 
absolute,  and  for  a  very  simple  reason.  You  can 
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as  we  have  seen,  increase  doors  to  any  size  and 
without  any  limit  save  the  ever  diminishing  limita¬ 
tions  of  material.  You  can  increase,  and  do 
increase,  the  height  and  other  dimensions  of  rooms 
beyond  all  power  to  live  happily  in  them,  but  you 
cannot  increase  steps  beyond  the  limit  of  a  man’s 
legs,  and  usually  the  bigger  a  man’s  front  door  is  the 
shallower  he  wants  his  stairs.  The  steps,  therefore, 
will  regulate  the  scale  of  the  whole,  and  though  in 
a  building  like  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  where  there 
are  not  steps  sufficiently  obvious  to  invite  com¬ 
parison,  the  architect  can  increase  every  feature 
in  such  perfect  proportion  that  the  money  spent  in 
sheer  size  is  absolutely  thrown  away  (or  shall  I  say 
dedicated)  as  far  as  the  effect  of  size  is  concerned, 
in  an  ordinary  building  the  steps  and  stairs  will 
always  prevent  the  bombast  of  size  from  being  lost 
for  mere  want  of  a  standard  of  reference.  I  do  not 
forget  that  even  in  St.  Peter’s  the  presence  of 
common  mortals  will  remind  you  when  you  think 
about  it  that  the  scale  is  gigantesque,  but  for  some 
reason  steps  do  this  even  better  than  human  beings. 
If  anyone  doubts  the  effect  of  steps  in  establishing 
the  scale  of  grandeur  in  a  building  of  colossal  pro¬ 
portions,  let  ihim,  in  looking  up  Ludgate  Hill  at  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  first  hold  his  hand  to  hide  the 
steps  and  then  withdraw  it,  and  note  how  the 
realisation  of  the  size  follows. 

This  is  not  an  essay  on  stairs,  but  I  cannot  help 
here  putting  two  questions  to  which  I  can  find  no 
answer. 

How  did  folk  get  into  the  Parthenon  where  the 
honour  done  to  the  Virgin  goddess  dictated  some 
i8in.  or  2oin.  as  the  height  of  the  steps?  And  in 
the  next  place,  why  do  the  Dutch  attempt  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  flatness  of  their  country  by  exces¬ 
sive  rise  in  their  staircases  ? 

I  suppose  that  the  humanity  of  doorways  has 
never  been  better  emphasised  than  in  the  English 
Architecture  of  the  last  century,  and  it  is  from  this 
period  that  the  illustrations  which  accompany  this 
paper  are  mainly  drawn.  The  early  days  of  the 
English  Renaissance  showed  as  regards  external 
architecture  no  excess  of  modesty.  We  may 
without  calumny  brand  the  sixteenth  century 
elevations  as  meretricious.  With  the  next  age 
came  chastity.  Inigo  Jones  and  his  Palladianism 
bore  the  mark  of  comely  propriety.  The  next  age 
— the  age  of  Anne  was  prim,  if  you  like,  and 
eminently  modest — but  it  was  reserved  for  the 
reign  of  the  brothers  Adam  and  their  contem¬ 
poraries  to  reduce  elevation  (or  exalt  it)  to  prudery. 
They  at  least  were  no  Pharisees.  We  can  level 
against  them  no  taunt  of  whitened  sepulchre  nor 
suggestion  of  inward  uncleanness  of  cup  and 
platter.  Within  all  was  fair  and  rich,  delicate  and 
elaborate — but  without — what  ?  Sometimes  the 
grandeur,  recognisable,  if  restrained,  of  Fitzroy 


Square  and  Portland  Place,  but  more  often  the 
prudent  monotony  of  Harley  Street.* 

I  will  not  stay  here  to  discuss  whether  it  is 
altogether  ignoble  to  consider  that  architecture 
may  be  composed  of  stock  bricks  and  rectangular 
holes.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  there  is  a  nobility  of 
asceticism  here  which  stands  on  a  high  level ;  with 
this,  however,  I  will  not  make  our  concern.  I  am 
only  anxious  now  to  give  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  men  of  this  school — not  merely  the  “  Brothers  ” 
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personally,  but  their  contemporaries  and  neigh¬ 
bours  in  time — who  recognised  the  possibility,  nay 
the  propriety  of  composition  by  sheer  undecorated 
fenestration,  were  not  the  men  to  forget  the  door 
and  its  humanity.  In  the  bleakest  specimen  of 
“brick  and  hole”  architecture,  if  it  be  of  the  good 
period,  there  is  at  least  some  recognition — often  a 
very  hearty  recognition — of  the  admirable  theory  or 


*  I  do  not  mean  to  attribute  Harley  Street  to  the  Adams  •,  but  there 
are  a  sufficient  number  of  houses  in  the  street  built  by  the  Adam 
school  to  justify  the  comparison, 
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tradition  that  the  front  door  is,  so  to  speak,  a  bit 
of  the  inside  whose  duty  it  is  to  come  to  the  front 
with  a  welcome  to  the  passer-by,  and  to  show 
without  some  touch  of  the  hospitality  within. 

'fhe  mere  function  of  giving  shelter  between 
bell  ringing  and  door  opening  provides  an  initial 
excuse  for  geniality. 

The  very  houses  where  bells  are  absent  and 
even  knockers,  and  where  the  door  opener  has 
only  to  step  across  the  floor  of  one  room  before 
the  visitor  is  let  in,  the  same  amenity  of  shelter,  or 
pretended  shelter,  is  often  afforded  as  the  one 
external  luxury  of  the  house.  At  the  village  of 
Kobin  Hood’s  Bay  there  is  a  special  type  of  cottage 
door  shelter — beautiful  and  local.  So  far  as  I 
know,  it  is  confined  to  the  village  itself,  and  is 
unknown  even  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  consists 
not  of  the  usual  lid  on  brackets — that  is  common 
enough  all  over  the  country — but  of  a  delicately 
designed  head,  often  pedimental,  carried  by  fantas- 
ti<  ally-shaped  jambs,  which  project  gradually  as 
they  reach  the  top. 

In  houses  of  more  pretension,  a  favourite  device  in 
•  ill  parts  of  England  is  the  well-known  and  graceful 
shell.  I  he  examples  here  given,  one  of  which  is  at 
hltham  and  tin  other  at  High  Wycombe,  illustrate 
this  familiar  friend  beyond  need  of  description.  A 
bracket  on  either  side,  springing  either  from  a 
pilaster  or  from  a  less  ambitious  jamb,  supports 
th<  angles  of  the  shelter,  the  mouldings  of  which 


between  the  supports  recede  in  a  semi-circular 
form.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  curved  plan  thus 
formed  is  erected,  if  one  may  apply  such  a  term  to 
vacuity,  a  hollow,  which  takes  approximately  the 
shape  of  a  quarter  sphere.  When  it  is  added  that 
the  brackets  carry  all  the  foliage  they  can,  that 
the  framework  of  the  whole  is  composed  of  the 
formal  delicacies  of  a  Roman  cornice,  and  that 
the  hollow  is  imprinted  with  the  convolutions  of  a 
conventional  shell,  all  has  been  said  by  way  of 
description  that  can  be  said,  except  by  drawing. 
But  there  is  an  inner  sentiment  in  the  thing  that 
cannot  be  passed  over,  any  more  than  it  can  be 
drawn  or  described.  In  itself  it  is  a  cardinal  proof 
that  your  Englishman  is,  or  at  one  time  was,  no 
utilitarian.  The  shell-porch  is  as  arrant  a  piece 
of  useless  beauty  as  you  may  lay  your  finger  on  in 
a  long  search.  Its  logical  origin,  to  be  sure,  is  the 
board  and  bracket  which,  in  simpler  doorways, 
keeps  the  rain  off  the  waiting  visitor.  To  this 
simple  expedient  art  has,  bit  by  bit,  added  the 
luxuries  of  beauty,  twisting  and  turning  first  one 
feature  and  then  another,  until,  as  result,  a  com¬ 
position  was  produced,  whose  fair  and  fascinating 
outline  merited  adoption  and  repetition.  But  in 
the  march  of  beauty,  how  far  has  the  claim  of 
function  been  forgotten  !  Ours  is  a  country 
neither  equatorial  nor  windless,  so  that  neither 
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sun  nor  rain  are  vertical  in  their  attacks.  It 
comes  to  pass,  therefore,  that  the  man  at  the  door, 
unless  he  chooses  carefully  his  hour  and  his  day, 


cases  where  a  columnar  treatment  is  used  pilasters 
are  substituted  for  the  round  pillars  of  stricter 
architecture. 
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will  get  neither  shade  nor  shelter  from  the  fair 
Avhite  woodwork  which  sits  like  a  smile  on  the  face 
of  his  friend’s  abode.  Thank  Heaven  there  are 
better  things  in  this  life  than  commodity  and 
common  sense,  and  thank  Heaven,  too,  for  the 
shell  porch,  which  is  evidence  in  point. 

They  used  to  say  that  the  beautiful  is  the  useful, 
and  when  beaten  from  that  ground  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  in  architecture  many  things  have  out¬ 
grown  their  use  but  not  their  beauty,  many  would 
fall  back  on  the  theory  that  whatever  is  beautiful, 
but  not  useful,  must  at  least  represent  what  has 
once  known  utility.  Perhaps  they  are  right  even 
in  this  case,  the  great  conventional  shell  unknown 
of  mortal  fish  was  useful  once,  if  one  comes  to  think 
of  it,  for  did  not  Botticelli’s  “Venus”  sail  to  land 
in  just  such  a  conch  ? 

This  is  no  historical  account  of  doors  and  door¬ 
ways,  nor  even  a  logical  one,  else  I  would  accuse 
myself  of  violated  precedence  in  plunging  thus 
early  into  the  advanced  glories  of  the  shell.  I 
should  have  spoken  earlier  of  what  one  may  call 
“entablature  doorways”  in  general.  I  say  entab¬ 
lature  doorways,  not  columnar  doorways,  because 
there  are  many  examples  that  enjoy  the  entab¬ 
lature  without  columns,  and  in  the  majority  of 


I  suspect  that  a  doorway  like  my  first  Reigate 
example  is  the  archetype  of  all  the  classic  frontis¬ 
pieces  we  are  just  now  discussing.  It  is  not  a 
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very  beautiful  one,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
adoption — nearly  always  indiscreet — of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  order;  but  the  columns  being  free  and  having 
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pilasters  behind  them  are  in  a  sense  more  orthodox 
than  the  treatments  which  employ  pilasters  only. 
Again,  this  is  a  real  porch,  a  shelter  however 
shallow. 

Two  other  examples  here  presented  show,  if 
showing  were  needed,  how  much  more  comely  in 
their  use  are  Orders  other  than  the  Roman  Corin¬ 
thian.  The  door  of  the  Brentford  house,  which  boasts 
what  one  may  call  the  Adamite  version  of  the 
Greek  Corinthian,  is  obviously  more  decorous.  The 
modillions  to  be  sure  are  missed,  but  their  absence 
is  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  brilliant  chastity 
of  the  whole  composition.  There  is  one  fault, 
small  but  awful,  which  a  layman’s  eye  would 
perhaps  pass  over — the  slight  excess  in  the 
diameter  immediately  above  the  necking  of  the 
capitals.  This  is  no  doubt  a  crime  rather  of  execu¬ 
tion  than  of  design,  but  it  is  a  lamentable  defect  in 
a  work  of  art  whose  niceties  are  as  delicate  as  the 
beauty  of  a  face.  The  Doric  example  from  South- 
wold  (it  comes,  if  I  remember  rightly,  from  the 
only  good-looking  house  in  the  town)  is  also  singu¬ 
larly  delicate  in  its  propriety  ;  but  it  lacks  what  is 
often  an  important  grace  in  doorways  of  this  type 
— the  happy  fitting  of  the  circular  fanlight  into  the 
polygonal  space  lormed  by  the  junction  of  the 
pediment  lines  and  the  frieze.  The  two  previous 
cases  have  this  in  perfection. 

From  examples  of  this  sort,  where  the  columns 
stand  free,  it  is  but  a  step  to  a  simpler  and  less 


functional,  but  scarcely  less  beautiful,  type,  in 
which  the  columns  are  attached  to  the  face  of  the 
wall.  Here,  as  in  the  two  examples  given  (p.  230), 
utility  gives  way  wholly  to  ornament.  There  is  no 
pretence  of  shelter  ;  the  entire  composition, 
columns  and  entablature,  has  become  frankly  a 
framework,  and  nothing  more.  Were  I  called  to 
choose  between  these  two,  I  would  be  honest,  give 
up  the  choice,  and  clamour  for  compromise.  Give 
me,  I  would  say,  the  Dorking  Ionics  combined  with 
the  Reigate  door. 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  (if  I  may 
continue  this  process  of  evolution  which  is  possibly 
logical,  but  not  necessarily  historical)  is  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  attached  columns  to  mere  pilasters.  Of 
this  I  can  here  offer  but  one  example,  a  Doric 
doorway  at  Lewisham  (p.  235).  I  confess  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  other  types,  but  this  is  no  implication  that 
I  deny  the  beauty  of  this  one. 

Of  the  doorways  that  altogether  discard  the 
column,  even  in  its  pilaster  form,  there  is  no  lack 
of  examples  either  in  the  world  at  large  or  on  these 
pages.  Their  habit  is  to  carry  a  more  or  less  pro¬ 
jecting  cornice  on  a  corbel  or  console.  Sometimes 
these  corbels  take  their  bed  on  a  plain  face 
adjoining  the  door  frame — sometimes  upon  the 
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frame  itself — sometimes  upon  a  sort 
of  parody  of  a  pilaster.  There  are 
cases  in  which  cherubs  form  a  part 
either  of  the  supporting  members  or 
of  the  decoration,  being  no  doubt  a 
Protestant  version  of  the  blessing 
which  the  Roman  Church  invokes  in 
the  words  “  Inter  parietes  domus 
istius  angeli  Tui  lucis  inhabitent.” 

It  would  be  merely  tedious  to  allude 
in  detail  to  each  of  the  illustrations  of 
these  doorways  of  the  simpler  type. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  they  vary 
greatly  in  the  form  of  the  consoles 
and  in  the  amount  of  projection.  They 
are  all  favourable  examples  of  a  class 
of  work  of  which  at  the  present  day 
there  are  many  remaining  specimens 

.  1  1  f  ,,  -1  BATTLE,  SUSSEX. 

even  in  London  itself,  but  the  perish¬ 
able  nature  of  their  material  will 
infallibly  bring  about  their  disappearance  possible 
in  the  days  of  our  grandchildren.  The  loss  will  be 
a  sad  one. 

I  will  now  go  back  to  a  rich  example  at 

) 
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Groombridge  Place — rich,  not  in  the  overlaying  of 
decoration,  but  in  the  multiplicity  of  simple  parts. 
It  is,  in  fact,  not  a  porch  but  a  colonnade,  or  rather 
it  is  a  mixture  of  both.  Architects  will  at  oftce 
notice  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  composition.  The 
entablature  is  level,  while  the  balustrade  rakes  with 
the  steps,  and  yet  two  of  the  columns  are  based  at 
the  lower  and  six  at  the  higher  level.  How  are  the 
proportions  manoeuvred  ?  Briefly,  by  a  disregard 
of  the  orthodox  dimensions  which,  oddly  enough,  is 
in  this  case  acceptable.  The  taller  columns  are 
over  ten  diameters  high — the  smaller  just  nine.  It 
is  possible  that  the  effect  from  the  outside  where 
the  difference  is  abetted  by  the  diminution  of 
perspective  is  better  than  the  appearance  from 
within,  where  the  two  would  run  counter.  I 
cannot  say,  for  I  know  it  only  from  photographs. 

But  we  have  been  dealing  in  details  and  have 
lost  sight  of  the  door-humanity.  Where,  you  will 
ask,  does  the  humanity  come  in  in  the  examples 
before  us?  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  any  one 
who  doesn’t  feel  it  for  themselves ;  but  I  can 
suggest  a  point  of  view  from  which  it  will  become 
visible  to  most  people.  Do  you  notice  that  the 
houses  on  which  these  doorways  grow  are  very 
largely  buildings  of  extreme  simplicity?  They  have 
perhaps  a  bit  of  extravagance  about  their  eaves- 
cornices  (which  the  photographs  do  not  show),  but 
their  walls  are  mostly  plain  brick,  and  their 
windows  plain  openings  formed  in  the  simplest 
fashion  of  which  their  material  admits.  But  what 
of  the  doorway?  It  could  have  been  a  plain 
opening,  too — a  severe  oblong,  with  a  square  brick 
arch  atop  and  plain  brick  sides,  filled  with  the 
simplest  possible  framing  of  wood  that  would  keep 
out  thieves  and  weather.  Had  it  been  so  it  would 
in  many  of  the  examples  have  only  been  in  keeping 
constructionally  with  the  ascetic  character  of  the 
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rest  of  the  work.  But  what  do  we  find  instead  ? — 
elaboration,  expense,  excess,  affectation  (if  you 
dare  to  use  the  word  when  you  should  say  rather 
studied  grace),  and  sometimes  frivolity.  These 
qualities,  what  are  they  but  human  ?  What  you 
find  in  these  doors  is  no  rule  of  thumb  from  the 
polytechnics,  no  mere  offspring  of  builder’s  craft 
and  borough  by-laws,  but  a  bit  of  pure  human 
effusion.  Let  me  go  further  and  strain  a  point,  for 
what  good  is  there  in  points  if  you  can’t  strain 
them  ?  You  know  what  “humanity”  meant  among 
the  Quattrocentists.  To-day,  at  Oxford,  we  keep 
that  meaning  alive  in  giving  the  name  of  literae 
humaniores  to  the  whole  wealth  of  classic  literature 
and  the  his¬ 
tories  and 
philosophies 
which  it  con¬ 
tains.  It  has 
been  well  said 
that  the  two 
great  dis- 
coveriesof  the 
Renaissance 
were  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the 
world  and  the 
discovery  of 
man.  And 
the  man 
whom  the  men 
of  that  day 
found  was  no 
new  man,  but 
the  old  Adam 
of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Hu¬ 
manity  with  CHURCH  TERRACE,  RICHMOND. 

them  was 

classicism  ;  the  humanists  indeed  were  students  of 
man,  but  the  man-nature  they  studied  was  the  man 
of  their  own  dead  Italy  and  the  man  of  Hellas.  Now 
for  our  stretched  point,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  said  to  be 
stretched.  The  door  of  these  last-century  houses  is 
certainly  human  in  the  sense  that  it,  most  of  all 
features  of  the  house,  breathes  a  spirit  of  classic  tradi¬ 
tion.  We  live  among  miracles,  and  so  rub  shoulders 
with  the  marvellous  that  we  deny  the  wonder  of 
half  the  portents  which  lie  under  our  noses;  but 
of  all  the  astonishing  things  that  a  traveller  hurries 
past  as  he  finds  his  way  through  remote  country 
villages  and  little  sleepy  market  towns,  there  is  to 
my  mind  nothing  so  amazingly  incredible  as  the 
ubiquitous  witness  of  that  fantastic  and  loveable 
revival  which  took  place  between  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean  400  years  ago. 
And  in  all  this  multitude  of  testimony  there  is 
nothing  that  bears  its  part  so  bravely  and  so 


consistently  as  the  front  door  of  a  solid,  stolid 
insular  Briton’s  house.  Here,  if  anywhere,  on  the 
face  of  a  home,  however  simple,  is  found  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Latinism — or,  if  you  will,  for  humanism — 
and  thus  it  comes  about  by  a  chain  of  circumstances 
too  strong  to  be  resisted  and  almost  too  mar¬ 
vellous  to  be  believed,  that  here  a  farmer,  there  a 
country  doctor,  now  a  publican,  and  now  a  grocer 
cherishes  upon  the  countenance  of  his  simple  abode 
(or  possibly  only  tolerates,  but  still  maintains)  the 
faithful  echo  of  a  great  Italian  culture  which  in  itself 
was  the  echo  of  the  art  of  two  great  dead  nations. 
How  appropriately  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the 
candlestick-maker  of  many  an  unlearned  hamlet 

might  stand 
in  his  porch 
in  all  a 
Briton's  pride 
and  say  for 
himself  in 
more  senses 
than  he  will 
ever  under¬ 
stand  (and  in 
a  language 
whose  very 
survival  is  a 
proof  of  my 
contention), 
that  world- 
known  saying 
which  an  old 
suburban 
tossed  across 
the  garden 
wall  in  one 
of  Terence’s 
plays,  “Homo 
sum  humani 
nihil  a  me  alienum  puto,”  which  being  interpreted, 
in  a  free  kind  of  way,  runs,  “  I  am  a  man,  what 
more  do  you  want  by  way  of  excuse  for  my 
pilasters  and  entablature.  My  good  sir,  they  are 
but  humanities.” 

Some  may  think  that  the  door  designers  who 
have  been  content  to  cling  so  closely  to  a  limited 
range  of  types  give  evidence  of  a  deficient  fancy, 
and  therefore  of  a  deficient  art.  We  know  that 
identification  of  the  power  to  design  with  a  capacity 
for  novelty  and  change.  It  is  the  very  proof  that 
the  secrets  of  art  are  not  the  property  of  the 
multitude.  The  patient  iteration  of  acknowledged 
beauty,  the  faithful  continuance  of  tradition,  the 
humility  which  seeks  rather  the  production  of 
excellence  than  the  notoriety  of  novelty  —  all 
these  are  badges,  not  of  mediocrity  but  of  that 
gracious  continence  which  is  the  very  mother  of 
good  art. 
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HE  DAWN  OF  DESIGN  :  ”  BY  J. 
HUNTER  -  DUVAR,  IN  THE 
“RELIQUARY/'  VOL.  VII.,  No.  3: 
REVIEWED  BY  HALSEY 
RICARDO. 

This  paper,  by  Mr.  J.  Hunter-Duvar,  is  a  very 
handy  example  of  the  way  people  treat  art  and 
criticise  it  without  in  the  least  understanding 
what  art  is.  Mr.  Hunter-Duvar,  it  is  true,  sets 
forth  at  the  outset  the  announcement  that, 

“  the  vital  element  of  representative  art  is 
the  power,  by  means  of  line  and  curve  of  suffi¬ 
cient  proportion  and  accuracy,  to  convey  from 
one  mind  to  another  a  perfect  idea  of  the  form  and 
action  of  the  living  factors  in  any  occurrence  which 
it  is  desired  to  commemorate,  such  ideas  having  a 
harmonious  mental  delight  as  their  primary  aim.” 

A  definition  like  this  makes  me  tired.  I  might  put 
myself  to  the  pain  of  trying  to  master  the  sprawling 
thing,  but  I  think  it  is  unnecessary,  because  whatever 
the  definition  may  imply,  it  is  quite  clear,  on  reading 
the  rest  of  the  paper,  that  the  test  of  art,  in  the 
author’s  mind,  is  that  which  would  gain  admittance 
to  the  annual  show  at  Burlington  House.  The 
writer,  by  the  way,  uses  “living”  here  and  “vital” 
elsewhere  (he  speaks  on  page  176  of  a  “vital 
want”)  in  a  special  sense,  for  what  are  the  “  living 
factors  ”  in  the  representation,  say,  of  a  sunset  or 
a  study  of  rocks  ?  This  view — and  it  is  very 
generally  held — that  art  must  be  something  that  you 
can  stick  a  gold  frame  round  and  a  glass  pane  over, 
or  else  (if  it  is  in  marble)  stick  against  the  light  in 
the  recess  of  a  bow  window,  is  as  adequately  true  as 
if  a  man  were  to  pronounce  upon  a  sheet  of  printed 
music,  considered  simply  as  a  study  of  black  upon 
white,  without  reference  to  or  recognition  of  the 
music,  for  which  the  paper  is  blotted.  To  estimate 
the  silent  paper  by  the  quantity  of  half-tone  obtained 
by  the  use  of  minims  and  semibreves,  to  criticise  the 
justness  of  the  composition  by  the  balanced  clumps 
of  demi-semiquavers  densely  grouped,  opposing  the 
feverish  staccato  of  the  dotted  bass,  is  scarcely 
more  absurd  than  to  judge  the  examples  of  primi¬ 
tive  man  by  the  standard  of  drawing  that  now  ob¬ 
tains  in  the  ateliers  of  Paris,  and  to  complain  that 
as  ends  in  themselves  they  make  so  little  effect. 

Art  is  a  message  from  man  to  man  ;  the 
quality  of  the  message  is  the  quality  of  the  art. 

I  he  mode  of  utterance  is  only  of  secondary  im- 
portance.  Art  has  many  manifestations — it  speaks 
through  literature,  poetry,  architecture,  sculpture, 
ic,  and  painting — whatever  the  brain  of  man 
may  devise  or  the  hand  of  man  execute  there  may 
also  be  art.  It  may  be  good  art,  it  may  be  bad 
art ,  there  may  be — in  an  example  chosen — a  great 
deal  of  art  or  only  a  little  art,  or  there  may  be 
none  at  all.  But  il  there  is  any  art  in  it,  it  is 
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because,  in  some  way,  it  touches  the  heart  of  man 
and  speaks  to  him  ;  whether  by  sound  or  colour, 
light  and  shade,  or  rhythm,  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  thing  to  be  said.  And  this  message  is  not 
for  only  one  particular  man,  or  for  one  particular 
time — it  is  independent,  so  far  as  it  is  good  art,  of 
time  and  person.  It  speaks  to  all  that  have 
fellowship  with  humanity.  We  are  so  removed 
from  primeval  life,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
primitive  man  lived  are  so  greatly  different,  that 
we  can  scarcely  reach  out  and  recall  primitive  man 
even  in  our  imagination,  and  his  art  touches  us  but 
in  few  points.  His  hopes  and  fears  as  warrior  and 
hunter  are  still  vocal  to  us.  The  tale  of  wrong 
and  oppression  scratched  on  a  reindeer’s  horn  is 
still  piteous  in  our  ears — misery  and  crime  have  not 
yet  left  this  earth.  Mr.  J.  Hunter-Duvar  declared 
that  “no  events  occurred  in  primeval  times  except 
hunting  incidents — not  now  referring  to  somewhat 
later  time  when  population  had  increased,  and 
clashing  interests  produced  wars.”  Has  he  for¬ 
gotten  that  almost  the  first  recorded  instance  of 
the  conduct  of  man,  after  his  foot  came  upon  this 
world,  from  out  the  faery  of  Eden,  was  the  murder 
of  his  brother? 

We  have  advanced  much  since  that  date.  For 
most  of  us  life  and  food  are  secured — in  the  serene 
comfort  and  greasy  complacency,  or  in  the  bitter 
restlessness  and  self-conceived  distrust  in  which 
our  days  are  passed,  our  emotions  have  become 
more  involved  and  sophisticated,  and  an  example 
of  simple  passion  seems  a  brutal  anachronism. 
Still,  even  after  centuries  of  evolution  there  still 
remains  something  of  the  primitive  man.  We  have 
measured  and  gauged  the  forces  of  Nature— we 
know  the  limits  of  earth  and  sea- — the  mysteries 
and  horrors  of  the  darkness  have  been  conquered 
and  dispersed — we  have  banished  deities,  goblins, 
and  mermaids  from  off  our  globe — and  still  ghosts 
are  as  plentiful  as  of  yore.  Our  terror  at  the 
vastness  of  the  forces  of  Nature,  the  inexorable 
pitilessness  of  her  processes,  is  as  much  with  us 
now  as  then,  though  the  expression  of  it  is 
changed.  Science  has  taught  us  much.  The 
world  that  was  so  boundless  and  yet  so  simple  is 
now  a  mechanism  of  most  complicated  subtlety — 
that  was  so  full  of  guidance,  the  kindly  sun  and  the 
myriad  eyes  of  the  forest  folk  for  companionship 
and  help  by  day — the  friendly  moon  and  the 
myriad  twinkle  of  the  watchful  stars  by  night — is 
the  impersonal  paltry  outcome  of  forces  that  failed 
some  ages  ago  to  plunge  themselves  headlong  into 
the  sun,  and  are  now  cooling  themselves  out  in 
pure  matter  of  fact,  of  which  the  dead  moon  gives 
us  a  taste  in  forecast. 

Mr.  Hunter-Duvar,  deciding  the  matter  by  the 
Royal  Academy  measuring  tape,  acquits  primitive 
man  of  any  power  of  design  or  taste  for  art,  and 
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passes  on  to  measure  the  Egyptians.  By  the  same 
criteria  he  would  reject  such  old  ballads  as  Chevy 
Chace  from  out  the  realm  of  art.  “  It  is  to  Egypt 
that  we  naturally  turn  for  the  development  of 
pictorial  art,  and  there  we  find  it — awanting !  ” 
What  the  Egyptians  were  after,  ir  does  not  occur  to 
Mr.  Hunter-Duvar  to  enquire.  The  point  is,  what 
would  the  Hanging  Committee  at  Burlington  House 
say  ?  He  unearths  “  the  most  remarkable  contra¬ 
diction  between  Egyptian  pictorial  and  glyptic 
art.  From  time  as  early  as  can  be  followed,  or 
about  the  fourth  dynasty,  sculpture  in  the  round 
was  executed  with  skill,  form  and  proportion  being 
preserved  in  all  intended  points  of  view,  while 
pictorial  designs  were  of  the  most  rudimentary. 
In  other  words,  sculpture  in  the  round  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  mathematical  calculation,  while  pictures, 
whether  done  by  the  brush,  or  in  cavo  relievo  with 
the  stylus,  were  the  work  of  the  upholsterer. 
Further,  to  vary  the  simile,  architecture,  of  which 
sculpture  was  a  component  part,  was  the  ambition 
of  kings  ;  ornamentation  the  trade  of  dealers.  The 
two  products  were  the  issue  of  different  grades  of 
mind,  and  were  addressed  to  different  eyes.  The 
structure  of  Society  was  at  first  autocratic,  and 
afterwards,  to  a  great  extent,  hieratic.  Learning 
was  confined  to  the  highest  social  class.  Architects, 
usually  of  princely  or  priestly  rank,  stood  high 
above  all  other  masters  of  applied  erudition,  and 
to  the  designs  of  these  highly  educated  men  Egypt 
is  indebted  for  her  architectural  celebrity.  They 
had  the  grasp  to  perceive  that  sculpture  was 
not  a  mere  ornamental  accessory  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  but  the  completion  of  its  thought.  For 
this  reason  we  have  in  Egyptian  statuary  a 
grandeur,  poise,  and  dignity  that  offer  a  humiliating 
rebuke  to  the  feeble  lines  of  the  brush.”  I  will 
take  two  more  instances  of  this  blind  gauging  of 
art.  “  In  colour,  defects  were  equally  glaring. 
Patches  of  vivid  primary  colour,  irrespective  of 
beauty  of  form,  have  an  attraction  for  the  vulgar, 
but  in  such  rude  ornamentation  the  effect  is  more 
distracting  than  gorgeous.  Egyptian  colours  were 
certainly  vivid  enough,  but  the  range  was  circum¬ 
scribed.  Half  tints  were  unknown,  hence  the 
vital  element  of  shadow  is  a-wanting,  thereby 
excluding  such  pictures  from  the  domain  of  true 
Art ”  (italics  mine).  And  a  little  farther  on,  “  The 
very  low  standard  of  scenic  effect  which  from  time 
immemorial  satisfied  the  Egyptian  public,  showing 
an  utter  want  of  exaltation  and  an  absence  of  the 
sense  of  beauty,  demanded  nothing  better  than 
they  had  continually  before  their  eyes.” 

There  are  enough  remains  of  the  Egyptian 
Temples  still  left  to  enable  anyone  to  call  up,  in  his 
imagination,  something  of  the  strong  dramatic  effect 
the  buildings  must  have  had  when  perfect  and  in  use. 


of  Design. 

Recall  the  avenue  of  strange  beasts  couchant,  lions, 
human  headed  or  natural,  in  their  massive  repose ; 
the  obelisks  that  flank  the  great  portals  with  their 
inscriptions  glittering  in  gold,  their  summits 
crowned  with  a  coronal  of  flashing  metal  ;  the 
colossal  pylons,  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  ranging 
one  behind  the  other,  dividing  courtyard  from 
courtyard,  framing,  in  impressive  perspective,  the 
dark  sanctuary  looming  afar  ;  the  sun’s  cognisance, 
sculptured  and  painted  on  each  lintel ;  the  row  of 
seated  figures,  the  pregnant  silence  of  their  repose, 
the  terrible  strength  of  their  company ;  the 
sanctuary  itself,  dark  and  mysterious  until  the  sun, 
rising  over  the  eastern  hills,  casts  his  lance  of 
quivering  light  through  the  procession  of  gates 
and  lays  his  finger  on  the  altar  at  the  foot  of  the 
gods.  Is  this  “  the  very  low  standard  of  scenic 
effect”  that  shows  “  an  utter  want  of  exaltation  and 
an  absence  of  the  sense  of  beauty  ?  ”  Can  we  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  artists  that  could  conceive  and  execute 
such  designs,  such  ideas,  in  granite  and  porphyry 
would  be  content  with  the  “  feeble  lines  of  the 
brush  ”  for  their  painted  decoration  ? 

The  lines  of  the  brush  and  the  styles  are  not 
feeble.  What  the  painter  set  himself  to  do  he  did 
excellently.  He  was  hedged  in  by  the  prescribed 
limits  of  ritual ;  his  conventions  are  no  more  ours 
than  the  conventions  of  China  and  japan  ;  but  he 
gives  us  men  with  their  story  to  tell — he  depicts 
the  centuries  of  tyranny  in  Egypt  in  the  patient, 
unaccusing  face  of  the  slave  and  in  the  calm, 
massive  smile  of  the  oppressor.  His  delineation 
of  the  animal  kingdom  equals  the  Japanese.  Both 
nations  have  sported  with  kindly  monsters  beyond 
any  others,  both  as  regards  ease  and  science. 
The  centaur  and  the  faun  of  the  Greeks  were 
monsters  to  fear  and  to  avoid,  whilst  the  other  con¬ 
ceptions  were  felt  to  be  so  absurd  that  we  use  the 
epithet  “chimerical”  to  signify  unreal.  The  western 
nations  of  Europe  dealt  little  in  such  things.  Such 
animals  as  would  be  companions  of  man  were 
accepted  on  their  own  terms  and  in  their  own 
guise  :  any  idea  of  travesty  had  something  awk¬ 
ward  and  violent  in  it,  due  in  part  to  a  kind  of 
proud  ignorance  in  the  make  of  the  animals  we 
condescended  to  patronise.  But  the  Japanese 
and  Egyptians  discover  by  their  flexible  treatment 
of  these  composites  how  deep  is  their  knowledge 
of  the  construction,  habits,  and  behaviour  of 
the  animals  themselves.  Momotaro  goes  off  to 
seek  adventures  in  the  wide  world  in  the  happy 
companionship  of  his  three  comrades,  and  we 
forget,  as  we  follow  the  pictures  and  story  of 
their  exploits,  that  our  friends  are  a  pheasant,  a 
monkey,  and  a  dog — although  they  preserve  their 
animal  characteristics  in  what  they  do  ;  we  dine 
with  the  tongue-cut  sparrows,  served  by  their 
nestlings — we  attend  the  wedding  of  the  sea  king’s 
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daughter  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  strange 
linny  monsters  perform  human  offices  for  us.  So 
the  Egyptians  treat  the  hawk,  ibis,  cat,  jackal, 
whatsoever  animal  or  bird  that  came  within  their 
observation.  The  Children  of  Horus  attend  on 
their  father  with  the  easy  naturalness  that  occurs 
only  in  dreamland.  The  painters  wreathe  and 
twist  the  hooded  cobra  into  what  shape  and 
decoration  they  like,  and  they 
first  winged  the  human  being. 

Their  gaze  pierced  far  into  the 
sky  ;  they  saw  into  the  under¬ 
world.  They  placed  the  poor 
dead  body  in  its  painted  coffin, 
and  whilst  it  lay  there  expect¬ 
ant  to  arise  in  the  daylight  of 
the  heavenly  world,  it  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  pictures  and  the 
story  of  the  passage  of  the  soul 
through  the  halls  of  light,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  life  to  come.  The 
doom  that  must  fall  on  each  one 
of  us  is  told  clearly  and  firmly 
— the  thought  of  the  sad  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  grave  puts  a  strength 
and  meaning  into  the  symbols 
we  are  painting.  Whoever  shall 
chance  to  be  the  occupant  of 
our  work,  for  him  we  have  pity 
and  sorrow,  remembering  that 
when  the  time  shall  come,  our 
need,  too,  will  be  sore. 

As  to  the  dictum  about  the 
want  of  shading  that  I  have 
italicised,  if  such  a  verdict  were 
valid,  it  would  remove  from  the 
category  of  art  our  illuminated 
missals  and  manuscripts,  and  play  havoc  with  the 
posters  of  our  day.  To  be  able  to  tell  your  story 
without  the  use  of  shade  is  thought  to  be,  at  this 
present  day,  a  proof  of  considerable  ability. 

I  w  ill,  for  finish,  quote  Mr.  Ilunter-Duvar’s  con- 
<  fusion.  This  is  what  reaches  my  eyes:  “So  far, then, 
from  a  taste  for  the  pictorial  being  native  to  primeval 
man,  we  find  that  not  until  the  sciences  had  made 
large  strides  did  the  first  principles  of  representa¬ 
tion  dawn  on  the  mind.  Had  taste  for  art  in  itself 
been  inherent  in  the  men  of  the  caves — i.e., 
common  to  humanity — it  must  have  developed 
under  the  favourable  conditions  of  Egyptian 
civilisation.  1  bus  is  another  venerable  superstition 
as  to  man’s  inherent  qualities  set  aside.”  But  to 
my  ears  the  utterance  takes  this  shape  :  “  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  that  has  been  written  or  said,  we 
cannot  accept  the  musician’s  claim  to  art.  It  is 
enough  to  examine  a  few  pages  of  the  score  of  the 
late  Herr  Ludwig  von  Beethoven — since  there  is  a 
tendency  to  quote  him  as  the  foremost  of  this 


school  —  to  show  how  utterly  the  principles  of 
design  in  monochrome  are  wanting.  Some  of  his 
pages  have  an  even  grey  tint  diffused  over  them, 
with  no  variety  or  distinction.  Herr  von  Beeth¬ 
oven,  or  any  other  painter,  should  remember  the 
inestimable  importance  of  contrast,  of  proportion, 
and,  let  us  add,  the  relief  of  occasional  blank 
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ELEVATION  OF  THE 
BANQUETING  HOUSE,  WHITEHALL. 


DRAWN  BY 

PAUL  WATERHOUSE. 
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ITE  OF  KING  CHARLES  THE  FIRST’S 
SCAFFOLD  :  BY  SIR  REGINALD 
F.  D.  PALGRAVE,  K.C.B. 


In  further  illustration  of  this  most  in¬ 
teresting  subject  we  are  enabled  to  publish  on  this 
page  a  drawing  to  scale  of  the  elevation  of  the 
Banqueting  House  in  Whitehall,  specially  prepared 
by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  to  show  the  passage  on  to  the 
scaffold  which  Mr.  Jesse  in  his  “  Literary  and 
Historical  Memorials  of  London”  mentions,  as  he 
supposes,  to  confirm  Herbert’s  account.  Mr.  Jesse 
states,  to  quote  from  our  last  issue,  “  that  being 
in  the  hall  whilst  a  renovation  of  the  interior 
was  in  progress,  and  the  walls  were  stripped  of 
panelling  and  plaster,  his  attention  was  drawn 
to  a  space  between  the  upper  and  lower  centre 
windows,  the  bricks  of  which  presented  a  broken 
and  jagged  appearance.”  This  was  the  only 
evidence  upon  which  Mr.  Jesse  made  his  state¬ 
ment. 
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BRAUNTON  VILLAGE. 

The  church  and  the  village: 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
NORTH  DEVON:  WRITTEN  BY 
G.  Ll.  MORRIS  :  PART  ONE. 

Few  subjects  should  be  more  interesting  to  the 
architect  than  the  history  of  the  Parish  Church. 
In  every  part  of  England,  whether  cresting  the 
hill  like  a  finial  or  standing  in  the  valley  beside  a 
stream,  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  centres  of  social 
activity,  and  the  parent  stem  of  the  now  separate 
institutions  of  rural  and  town  life.  Without 
attempting  to  trace  in  detail  the  sequence  of 
events  that  divide  the  ancient  from  the  modern 
parish  church,  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  some 
of  the  customs  and  legends  that  illustrate  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  church  and  village  in  early  and 
mediaeval  times. 

The  Church,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  as  much 
the  product  of  social  needs  as  the  expression  of  the 
religious  faith  which  grew  up  beside  them.  It 
served  as  the  meeting  place  and  market  of  the 
village,  the  judgment-hall  of  local  disputes,  and 
the  medium  of  public  charity,  of  general  information 
and  counsel. 

This  close  association  of  the  secular  with  the 
religious  life  is  characteristic  both  of  English  society 
under  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Angevin  dynasties, 
and  of  the  primitive  village  community  in  early 
Britain,  and  as  we  see  it  among  savage  races  to-day. 
“  The  tribes,”  says  Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme,  describing 
the  modern  villages  of  the  Basutos,  “  are  divided 


into  groups  which  form  a  number  of  little  villages 
placed  under  influential  men.  The  village  settle¬ 
ment  is  nearly  always  in  the  form  of  a  vast  circle, 
the  centre  being  occupied  by  the  flocks,  while  the 
huts  form  the  circumference.  The  site  being 
chosen,  the  chief  drives  into  the  ground  a  peg 
covered  with  charms,  in  order  that  the  village  may 
be  firmly  nailed  to  the  soil.  The  highest  spot  is 
reserved  for  the  habitation  of  the  chief.  Near  this 
is  a  large  court,  formed  by  a  circle  of  rushes  or 
boughs,  which  is  the  general  place  of  resort  for  the 
men,  but  women  are  not  allowed  to  enter.  Here 
public  affairs  are  discussed,  law  suits  decided,  and 
criminal  cases  adjudged.  In  the  centre  of  the 
village  are  large  enclosures,  perfectly  round,  formed 
of  branches  of  the  mimosa,  in  which  the  cattle  are 
shut  in  the  evening;  the  ground  is  so  holy  that  it 
serves  as  a  burial  place  for  the  chiefs  and  their 
families.  We  might  use,”  continues  Mr.  G.  L. 
Gomme,  “very  nearly  the  same  terms  to  describe 
the  features  of  the  village  system  of  Britain  as  it 
survives  in  different  parts  of  the  country.” 

If  absolute  proof  is  wanting  to  show  that  the 
modern  savage  institution  (as  instanced  by  the 
Basutos)  is  identical  in  origin  with  that  of  the 
ancient  British  village,  there  is  enough  evidence  to 
favour  its  probability. 

It  is  clear  that  this  village  system  of  the  Basutos 
is  the  same  in  many  ways  as  the  institution  found 
in  England  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  Romans, 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  that  more  extensive 
and  widespread  system  of  the  early  and  middle 
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ages.  If  this  is  so,  its  social  economy  should  have 
features  in  which  there  exists  at  least  a  semblance 
of  a  common  origin,  and  in  comparing  the  systems 
there  is  found  a  certain  similarity  in  the  planning 
of  the  two  settlements. 

In  the  village  of  the  Basutos,  near  the  spot  in¬ 
habited  by  the  chief,  is  the  large  court  which  in  the 
primitive  English  village  is  represented  by  the 
“  mark  moot  ” — an  institution  where  the  chief 
villagers  met  to  settle  and  arrange  matters  of  public 
interest.  The  sacred  enclosure  in  the  centre,  the 
burying  place  of  the  chiefs  and  their  families,  be¬ 
comes  under  the  manorial  system  which  superseded 
the  “  mark,”  the  consecrated  ground  whereon  the 
village  church  was  reared.  The  chief  became  the 
priest,  abbot,  or  friar,  and  the  savages  (to  carry 


the  analogy  further)  his  parishioners.  Not  only  is 
there  this  similarity  in  the  village  economies  before 
and  after  the  advent  of  Christianity,  but  manners 
and  customs  sacred  to  the  pagan  villagers  were 
retained  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Christian  Faith 
under  new  names ;  the  heathen  Paganalia  being 
reehristened  the  Holy  day  and  Feast  day,  sacred  to 
the  patron  saint  of  the  church.  In  this  bridging  of 
the  mop-  apparent  than  real  gulf  between  Pagan- 
ism  and  the  Christianity  of  St.  Augustine’s  time, 
the  priests  wisely  adopted  the  pagan  forms,  filling 
as  it  were  old  bottles  with  new  wine.  Many  a  tale 
that  has  gathered  round  the  history  of  the  ancient 
ge 1  hurt  h  shows  the  way — the  diplomatic  way — 
in  which  the  new  religion  was  introduced  by  its 
priests  to  a  pagan  people.  The  legend  of  Braunton 


Church  gives  an  idea  of  such  priestly  wisdom.  The 
priest,  St.  Brannock,  might  very  well  have  been 
one  of  the  missionaries  who  followed  upon  the  heels 
of  St.  Augustine,  the  pioneer  of  Christianity  in  this 
country.  That  St.  Brannock  came  from  Italy  only 
seems  to  lend  colour  to  the  story. 

The  village  of  Braunton,  in  ancient  times  called 
Brantone,  is  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  Barnstaple,  the  capital  of  North  Devon.  It  lies 
in  a  quiet  valley  amid  orchards  and  meadow  lands, 
and  is  overlooked  by  hills  on  either  side.  The  one 
to  the  north-east  is  that  on  which  St.  Brannock — 
so  the  legend  runs — endeavoured  to  build  the  first 
village  church.  St.  Brannock,  be  it  told,  was  a  saint 
filled  with  such  missionary  zeal  that  it  led  him  to  set 
sail  from  Italy  for  this  land.  Why  our  small  island 


was  chosen  for  the  exercise  of  his  calling  is  not  clear, 
but  it  may  be  imagined  that  some  rumour  of  the 
ungodliness  of  the  islanders  had  reached  him  in  his 
native  place.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  his  visit,  he  reached  the  country,  if  not  the  port 
for  which  he  set  sail  ;  but  in  a  way  that  was  hardly 
encouraging.  When  the  ship  was  off  the  North 
Devon  coast  a  great  wind  arose  and  drove  it  swiftly 
towards  that  long  stretch  of  sands  known  at  the 
present  time  as  “  Saunton  Sands.”  The  saint 
knelt  upon  the  deck  and  prayed  earnestly  for 
deliverance  from  the  watery  elements,  vowing  that 
if  he  reached  the  main  land  in  safety  he  would  build 
a  church  in  the  near  neighbourhood.  The  storm 
became  still  more  boisterous,  the  wind  whistled 
uncannily  through  the  rigging  and  swept  the  seas 
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across  the  deck.  At  last  came  the  final  crash 
was  confusion,  the  shouts  and  cries  of 
sailors,  the  creaking  and  cracking  of  the 
timbers  mingling  with  the  roar  of  the  surf 
upon  the  shore.  A  heavy  sea  fell  across 
the  vessel  amidship,  caught  St.  Brannock 
and  his  man  in  its  embrace,  and  carried 
them  overboard.  St.  Brannock,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  seized  a  spar — and  his 
serving  man,  as  they  floated  by.  Gripping 
the  spar  closely,  they  were  carried  through 
the  waves  and  cast  upon  the  beach  in  almost 
the  same  undignified  manner  as  the  prophet 
Jonah.  For  the  third  time  that  day  the 
saint  prayed,  but  on  this  occasion  with 
great  joy  and  thankfulness  of  spirit.  Rising 
from  his  knees  he  looked  in  the  direction  of 
the  ship  and  saw  that  another  hour  would 
mean  its  destruction.  On  the  right  was  a 
rocky  barrier,  and  to  the  left  stretched  the 
sands,  edged  with  white  foam.  Both  priest 
and  serving  man  watched  the  vessel  for  a 
time  in  the  hope  that  others  would  be 
washed  ashore,  but  their  hope  was  vain. 
With  a  sigh  St.  Brannock  turned  inland, 
telling  his  man  to  follow  him.  It  was  now 
beginning  to  grow  dusk,  and  after  some 
hard  walking  across  the  burrows  of  sand 
and  rushes,  they  came  nigh  to  a  little 
village  through  which  ran  a  small  stream. 
Feeling  tired  the  saint  ordered  his  serving 
man  to  arrange  and  make  the  best  of 
matters  for  the  night.  Hungry,  weary  and 
damp,  they  fell  asleep  under  cover  of  a 
vol,  v. — t 


all 
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hedge.  At  daybreak  the  priest 
awoke,  the  better  for  a  night’s 
rest,  but  with  a  sinking  at 
heart  that  told  him  his  zeal  to 
save  souls  was  much  abated. 
Rising  from  his  primitive 
couch  he  looked  about  him  ; 
not  far  from  where  he  stood 
he  caught  glimpses  of  several 
huts,  that  became  less  spectral 
as  the  grey  light  of  the  early 
morning  began  to  vanish  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
was  now  breasting  the  eastern 
horizon.  In  a  short  time  he 
could  see  that  the  huts  were 
planned  around  a  circular  plot, 
a  hut  of  somewhat  larger 
dimensions  standing  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  ground ; 
and  a  large  enclosure,  over 
which  he  could  see  the  heads 
of  some  cattle,  occupied  the 
middle  of  the  space.  St. 
Brannock's  heart  began  to  beat  joyfully  as  he 
meditated  upon  the  scene.  On  the  north-eastern 
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hill,  where  the  morning  mist  still  lingered,  he  would 
build  his  church,  and  labour  earnestly  to  save  the  souls 
of  the  men  now  sleeping  peacefully  in  yonder  huts. 


TYPE  OF  NORTH  DEVON 
VILLAGE  CHURCH. 


Turning  to  his  serving-man,  who  still  slumbered, 
he  awakened  him  with  a  gentle  application  of  his 
oaken  staff.  “  Wait  here  awhile,”  cried  the  priest, 
“  until  1  have  talked  with  the  chieftain  of  the  village.” 
With  some  misgivings  as  to  how  he  would  be 
received,  St.  Brannock  walked  slowly  across  the 
sward  towards  the  principal  hut.  Before  he  had 
advanced  many  paces  the  whole  sward  swarmed 
with  men,  women  and  children.  The  chieftain,  who 
by  this  time  had  stepped  out  of  his  hut,  met  the 
priest,  and  without  warning  hit  him  across  the  head 
so  heavily  that  he  fell  to  the  ground.  The  serving- 
man.  seeing  his  master  so  badly  treated,  rushed  up, 
and  was  received  in  a  similar  fashion.  After  some 
days,  when  the  priest  had  made  advances  in  the 
affections  of  his  new  parishioners,  he  found  that 
this  was  their  method  of  greeting  a  stranger,  signi¬ 
fying  a  desire  to  be  on  good  terms. 

Mow  when  the  priest  had  become  more  settled 
in  lie  village,  he  felt  moved  to  begin  building  the 
■  hurch  Communicating  his  wish  to  the  friendly 
1  !i  '-ft  a.in,  they  decided  to  call  the  villagers  together. 

(  Mi  tie  morrow,  the  priest  taking  up  his  position  on 
"li.gl'B;,  elevated  ground,  began  to  speak,  saying: 

Li  ten  my  good  people,  to  the  words  I  would 
hav.  you  take  notice  of.  On  the  hill  to  the  north- 
cast  I  would  build  a  church  to  the  Glory  of  God. 
ro  yo  i  shall  belong  the  nave  for  storing  your  crops, 
for  your  markets,  assemblies,  and  your  dancing;  to 
me  the  chancel  and  altar,  and  the  whole  shall  be 


consecrated  to  the  one  true  God.  Look  you  then 
to  the  building  of  it,  and  let  the  work  proceed.” 

The  villagers,  talking  among  themselves,  saw 
that  it  was  good.  At  the  end  of  the  week  St. 
Brannock  had  staked  out  the  plan  of  the  church 
upon  the  hill,  and  with  some  natural  trepidation 
directed  the  villagers  to  begin  digging  the  founda¬ 
tion. 

The  work  soon  made  progress,  and  after  some 
days  the  walls  began  to  rise  from  the  ground. 
Down  in  the  valley  the  women  and  children  caught 
the  sound  of  the  trowels  as  each  stone  was  laid 
upon  another,  and  watched  the  men  climbing  the 
slopes  with  materials  laboriously  carried  to  the  site 
from  the  quarry  that  lay  to  the  westward  of  the 
stream.  Everything  was  proceeding  satisfactorily 
when  a  strange  event  came  to  pass  that  upset  both 
priest  and  villagers.  One  morning,  after  a  day  of 
great  progress,  the  people  turned  out  to  find  the 
walls  knocked  down,  and  the  stones  strewm  about 
the  side  of  the  hill. 

Confusion  reigned  in  the  valley,  and  the  people 
spoke  among  themselves  against  St.  Brannock  ;  they 
now  inclined  to  see  in  him  an  emissary  of  the  devil 
The  day  passed,  during  which  the  building  wTas 
again  proceeded  with ;  and  that  same  night  the 
priest  went  upon  the  hill  to  watch,  and  just  as  dawn 
was  breaking,  the  stones  began  to  tumble  down  the 
slopes  as  if  moved  by  a  supernatural  agency.  The 
morning  following,  the  villagers,  seeing  that  their 
labours  had  again  been  disturbed,  refused  to  work. 
St.  Brannock  passed  the  day  in  prayer,  and  went 
to  his  couch  that  even  sore  at  heart  and  depressed 
in  spirits.  In  the  night  an  angel  of  the  Lord  came 
to  him  in  a  vision,  and  told  him  to  erect  the  church 
upon  the  spot  where  he  would  find  a  sow  and  her 
litter.  At  daybreak  the  priest  called  the  villagers 
together  giving  an  account  of  his  dream  ;  with  great 
joy  they  began  to  search  the  neighbourhood,  every¬ 
where  but  in  the  village  itself,  until  one  of  the 
searchers,  chancing  to  look  upon  the  holy  ground — 
the  circular  enclosure  in  the  middle  of  the  village — 
espied  the  sow  and  her  litter.  After  a  little  delay 
the  building  went  forward  upon  the  new  site  ;  but 
to  commemorate  this  extraordinary  occurrence,  St. 
Brannock  instructed  the  builders  to  carve  a  sow 
and  her  litter  upon  the  bosses  of  the  nave  roof,  and 
there  to  this  day  they  may  be  seen  by  the  enquiring 
visitor. 

A  legend  which  bears  a  singular  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  North  Devon  church  is  told  of  the 
parish  church  of  Winarick  in  Lancashire.  It  varies 
a  little  in  detail  ;  instead  of  the  saint  being  merely 
directed  to  the  site  as  in  the  Braunton  legend,  the 
pig  chooses  the  site  and  during  the  night  begins 
the  work  of  re-building,  taking  the  stones  one  by 
one  in  his  mouth  and  transferring  them  to  another 
spot  already  sanctified  by  the  death  of  a  saint. 
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The  founder,  like  St.  Brannock  of  Braunton  fame, 
felt  that  it  was  wise  to  accept  the  alteration,  and 
in  support  of  the  tradition  the  pig  is  found  sculp¬ 
tured  over  the  western 
door.  A  more  com¬ 
plete  account  of  this 
legend  is  to  be  found 
in  Roby’s  Traditions 
of  Lancashire. 

Another  legend 
concerning  the  antics 
of  a  pig  is  related  of 
the  parish  church  at 
Newton  St.  Cyres  in 
South  Devon.  The 
much  despised  pig 
was  evidently  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  de¬ 
termining  the  site  of 
the  village  church, 
and  ;when  the  pig 
was  not  en  evidence 
some  other  animal  or 
supernatural  being 
undertakes  the  same 
work. 

These  legendary 
accounts  of  the  origin 
of  the  village  fane 
are  not  without  their 
interest;  apart  from 
the  comical  aspect  of 
a  pig  settling  upon 
the  site,  it  is  probable 
that  the  villagers’ 
belief  in  such  super¬ 
natural  agencies  very 
often  did  change  the 
site  of  a  building. 

The  position  first 
chosen  by  St.  Bran¬ 
nock  for  his  church  at 
Braunton  is  superior 
in  many  ways  to  its 
present  one,  but  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  and 
the  pig  settled  other¬ 
wise. 

The  plan  of  the 
building  is  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  one  arm  of 
the  north  transept 
being  made  by  the 
tower.  It  has  three 
principal  entrances, 

one  in  the  west  wall,  one  in  the  north,  and  another 
in  the  south  ;  to  the  chancel  on  this  side  an  aisle 
has  been  added.  The  width  of  the  church  is  con¬ 


siderable,  about  35ft.  between  the  walls  ;  what  the 
original  form  of  the  building  was  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  ;  its  unusual  character  (for  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood)  has  led  the 
Rev.  T.  L.  Fulford 
to  suggest  that  at 
some  earlier  time  two 
narrow  aisles  occu¬ 
pied  a  part  of  the 
present  width,  but 
there  seems,  however, 
little  to  support  such 
an  idea. 

At  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  boun¬ 
dary  wall  there  is  a 
small  building  two 
floors  in  height.  The 
upper  door  is  ap¬ 
proached  from  both 
the  road  and  the 
churchyard  by  a  dight 
of  steps,  the  roof  of 
the  building  running 
out  over  them,  and 
the  landing  forming 
a  kind  of  porch 
covered  by  the  main 
roof,  but  open  at  the 
end  and  sides.  Two 
or  three  of  the  upper 
door  windows  are 
evidently  of  the  same 
date.  This  little 
structure  may  have 
been  originally  the 
church  house,  or  the 
school  erected  for  the 
use  of  the  children 
under  the  charity 
known  as  “Chalmer's 
gift,”  the  outcome  of 
one  William  Chalmer 
of  Braunton,  who, 
seeing  that  “  many 
children  and  youth  of 
the  parish  of  Braunton 
had  by  reason  of  the 
inability  of  their 
parents  wanted  good 
nurture  and  education, 
had  directed  that 
Richard  Mervin,  and 
five  others,  his  exe¬ 
cutors,  should,  after 
his  death,  sell  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  except 
such  as  he  had  by  his  will  specially  disposed  of,  and 
should  bestow  the  money  thence  arising,  after 
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king’s  arms,  combmartin. 

payment  of  his  legacies  and  funeral  expenses,  in 
some  land,  yearly  value,  or  annuity  to  continue  for 
ever  for  the  use,  provision,  and  maintenance  of  a 
free  school.”  A  tablet  in  the  church  states  the 
amount  of  the  gift  to  have  been  ^450. 

The  children  and  old  people  of  the  village  received 
more  consideration  in  those  days  than  we  probably 
give  them  to-day;  gifts  from  merchants  of  alms¬ 
houses  and  free  schools  were  frequent  ;  nearly  every 
parish  register  records  some  such  gift,  and  even 
now  many  are  in  use  for  the  purposes  to  which  they 
were  first  dedicated.  It  is  the  same  with  their 
customs,  for  while  nearly  everywhere  in  the  town 
life  of  the  modern  world  old  ideas  are  giving  way 
to  new,  the  villager  still  holds  strongly  to  many  of 
his  ancient  customs  and  institutions.  “  In  the 
history  of  human  thought,”  says  Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme, 
“  it  will  be  found  that  the  influences  of  traditional 
ideas  far  outweigh  the  influence  of  philosophy;” 
this,  the  priest  in  all  ages  has  not  been  slow  to 
perceive,  and  to  use  the  power  of  the  past  upon  the 
present,  for  the  well  being  and  advancement  of  his 
ehurch.  When  the  regulations  of  Pope  Gregory 
tin  Gn  at  were  issued  by  him  to  Mellitus  the  Abbot 
— who  accompanied  Austin  the  monk  in  his 
mission  to  this  island,  this  powerful  lever  was  not 
forgotten  in  the  instructions. 

At  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons,  says  Bourne,  by 
Austin  th  e  monk,  the  heathen  Paganalia  were  con- 
tinued  among  the  converts  with  some  regulations 
by  an  order  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  to  Mellitus 
the  Abbot  who  accompanied  Austin  in  his  mission 
to  England.  His  words  are  to  this  effect  : 


“  On  the  day  of  dedication,  on  the  birthday 
of  holy  martyrs,  when  relics  are  there  placed, 
let  the  people  make  to  themselves  booths  of 
the  boughs  of  trees,  round  about  the  very 
churches  which  had  been  the  temple  of  idols,  and 
in  a  religious  way  to  observe  a  feast :  that  beasts 
may  no  longer  be  slaughtered  by  way  of  sacrifice 
to  the  devil,  but  for  their  own  eating  and  the 
glory  of  God ;  and  when  they  are  satisfied 
they  may  return  thanks  to  him  who  is  the 
giver  of  all  good  things.”  This,  the  day  on 
which  the  village  church  was  dedicated,  was 
the  beginning  of  the  country  wake,  and  at  first  the 
feast  was  piously  kept  on  the  day  appointed.  When 
thetimeforthefestival  drew  near,  pardoners, pedlars, 
itinerant  chapmen,  and  all  the  strange  nomads  of 
these  early  times,  began  to  drift  towards  the  village 
where  the  next  parish  revel  or  banquet  would  be 
held  in  honour  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  church. 
In  addition  to  the  shifting  population  came  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages  to  take 
part  in  this  time  of  great  joy  and  much  feasting. 
Directly  it  was  seen  that  these  gatherings  were  a 
means  by  which  to  further  trade,  merchants  began 
to  bring  their  merchandise,  selling  it  either  for  the 
produce  of  the  neighbourhood  or  exchanging  for 
the  wares  of  other  traders  visiting  the  same.  From 
this  festival,  at  first  simply  a  time  of  rejoicing,  then 
used  as  a  means  also  of  bartering  the  produce  of 
the  village,  it  was  an  easy  stage  to  the  old  pleasure 
fairs  which  still  survive  to  this  day,  shorn  of  their 
original  religious  character.  As  a  result  of  this 
gradual  increase  of  its  importance,  the  “  Abbots 
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and  bishops  soon  recognised  a  source  of  profit  to 
be  derived  from  tolls  levied  upon  the  trade 
on  these  occasions,  and  the  influence  of  the 
church  very  early  obtained  charters  from 
the  crown  to  hold  fairs  and  levy  tolls  on 
the  davs  of  popular  saints”  (Western  Antiquary). 
“  Combmartin,”  says  Lyson,  in  his  history  of 
Devon,  “  was  granted  in  1264  a  market  together  with 
a  fair  to  be  held  for  four  days  from  Whitsun  Eve.” 
Barnstable  to  this  day  holds  a  fair  of  some  size  and 
importance.  “  At  twelve  o’clock  on  the  first  day  of 
the  fair  a  glove,  which  is  of  gigantic  size  and 
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stuffed  out,  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole  and 
d'  <  orated  with  ribbons,  and  projected  from  a  high 
window  of  the  Guildhall.”  In  earlier  times  it  was 
put  ou'  from  a  window  of  St.  Nicholas  Chapel,  situ- 
at<  d  mar  the  west  gate,  but  since  the  removal  of 
that  building  has  occupied  its  present  position. 
\n  interesting  reference  to  these  old  pleasure  fairs, 
which  at  first  were  so  intimately  bound  up  with 
<  liurch  life,  occurs  in  Jusserand’s  “  English  Way¬ 
faring  Life  in  the  XIV.  Century.”  “  When  the  time 
’  am<  for  a  fair  it  was  prohibited  to  sell  anything  in  the 


town  except  at  the  fair  under  pain  of  the  goods  being 
seized;  all  ordinary  shops  were  to  be  closed.  Such 
regulations  were  meant  not  only  to  insure  the 
largest  possible  attendance  at  the  fair,  but  also  to 
secure  for  the  lord  of  it  the  entirety  of  the  tolls  he 
had  a  right  to.”  At  Winchester,  St.  Giles’s  fair 
belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  the  city.  On  the  eve  of 
St.  Giles’s  day  the  officers  of  the  Bishop  went  about 
proclaiming  the  conditions  of  the  fair,  which  were 
these  :  ‘‘  No  merchant  was  to  sell  or  exhibit  for 

sale  any  goods  in  the  town  or  at  a  distance 
of  seven  leagues  round  it  except  inside  the 
gates  of  the  fair.  The  same  ministers  proclaimed 
the  assize  of  bread,  wine,  and  ale,  and  broke 
the  casks  where  they  detected  insufficient  wine. 
They  proved  all  weights  and  measures ;  they 
burned  the  false,  and  fined  the  owners.  A 
court  was  held  in  the  fair  itself,  and  all  suits  arising 
from  transactions  were  determined  by  the  tribunal 
at  once,  without  an  appeal.”  The  interest  of  this 
development  from  the  heathen  Paganalia  to  the 
village  festival,  and  from  that  to  the  pleasure  fair,  is 
two-fold.  It  indicates,  first,  how  powerful  was  the 
influence  of  customs  upon  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and,  secondly,  how  gradual  was  the  separation  of 
things  religious  from  things  secular.  There  was  in 
these  days  no  clear  and  definite  demarcation 
between  religion  and  the  work  and  play  of  life — 
they  were  really  one  and  the  same  thing ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  Reformation  that  these  fairs  began 
to  lose  their  religious  significance,  the  ideas  of  joy, 
pleasure,  revelry,  and  the  daily  round  of  work  and 
play  being  preached  at  this  time  as  something  apart 
from  the  religious  life.  Stubbs,  one  of  the  Puritan 
divines,  in  his  book  on  the  “  Anatomie  of  Abuses,” 
refers  in  a  troubled  strain  to  the  joyfulness  and 
intemperance  of  the  festive  gatherings  held  in 
connection  with  the  church.  “  In  certaine  towns,” 
he  says,  “  where  drunken  Bacchus  beares  swaie 
against  Christmas  and  Easter  Whitsondaie  or  some 
other  tyme,  the  churchwardens  of  every  parishe, 
with  the  consent  of  the  whole  parishe,  provide  half 
a  score,  or  twentie  quarters  of  mault,  whereof 
some  they  buy  of  the  churche  stocke  and 
some  is  given  them  of  the  parishioners  them¬ 
selves.  Everyone  conferring  somewhat  according 
to  his  abilitiee;  which  maults  being  made  into  strong 
ale  and  bere  is  sent  to  sale  either  in  the  church  or 
some  other  place  assigned  to  this  purpose.”  The 
particular  gathering  that  causes  the  worthy  divine 
such  sorrow  is  probably  the  “  church  ale,”  a  rather 
uproarious  meeting  of  the  villagers  held  for  the 
purpose  of  swelling  the  profits  of  the  church  ;  to 
this  custom  we  shall  presently  refer  again. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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Traces  of  colouring  occur  on  the  wood¬ 
work  of  the  stalls,  and  quite  recently,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Jackson,  some  decoration  has 
been  carried  out. 

We  have  taken  a  photograph,  which  somehow 
seems  to  flatter  the  sedilia.  We  do  not  give  it, 
as  it  is  not  as  interesting  as  some  other  views, 
which  it  would  have  excluded.  But,  like  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  the 
sedilia  is 
another  ex¬ 
ample  of  pro¬ 
portion  ver¬ 
sus  detail,  a 
point  which, 
nowadays 
architects  are 
prone  to  for¬ 
get — viz.,  the 
proportion  in 
mass  of  a 
design. 

The  piscina 
in  the  Presby¬ 
tery  is  worthy 
of  some  atten¬ 
tion,  as  it  is 
unusual  in 
shape.  It  is 
of  a  kind  of 
rose  pattern, 
withabossed- 
up  centre, 
and  has  no 
less  than  a 
dozen  holes 
for  the  drain. 

This  stone  was  found  without  the  cathedral,  and 
placed  here  by  Scott. 

Doubtless  many  architects  will  notice  the  famous 
altar  hanging,  designed  by  Mr.  Bodley  from  an  old 
example,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Presbytery.  Above 
this  are  three  remarkable  lancet  windows  ;  remark¬ 
able  not  only  for  their  proportion,  but  for  their 
detail.  They  are  filled  with  mosaics,  which  we 
cannot  pretend  to  admire,  though  of  their  kind  they 
are  good.  The  centre  window  contains  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  with  the  usual  attendant  figures  of  the 
Virgin,  St.  John,  and  St.  Mary,  and  below  the  brazen 
serpent  with  Moses  and  Aaron ;  the  north  light 
contains  the  Catholic  Church  with  a  cross  and 
chalice,  and  below  St.  David  tending  the  poor ; 
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and  the  south  light  shows  us  the  Jewish  Church 
blindfolded,  with  St.  David  preaching. 

In  the  place  where  the  four  lancets  appear  in  the 
east  wall  Scott  found  the  upper  part  of  a  Perpen¬ 
dicular  w'indowc  On  coming  across  fragments  of 
these  lancets,  he  wisely  determined  to  restore 
them.  The  roof  of  the  presbytery  was  erected 
about  1480,  and  w^as  restored  and  redecorated 
by  Scott.  But  even  now  it  is  decidedly  strong  in 
colouring. 

Many  fine  armorial  encaustic  tiles  are  to  be  seen 

near  the  altar, 
set,  as  usual, 
diagonally. 
These  are 
attributed  to 
Bishop  Tully, 
about  1480. 
The  arms  are 
those  of  the 
Berke  leys, 
the  Beau¬ 
champs,  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Con¬ 
fessor,  and 
Tudor  em¬ 
blems.  On  the 
south  side  of 
the  lowest  of 
the  four  altar 
paces  are 
some  peculiar 
ancient  bor¬ 
dering  tiles. 
These  are 
smaller  than 
the  others, 
but  are  about 
the  same  age. 
In  the  centre 

of  the  second  pace  may  be  seen  a  squared  hole. 
This  received  the  stem  of  the  lectern  for  the 
Gospeller. 

In  monuments  the  Church  is  especially  rich, 
many  are  of  great  beauty  and  most  of  great  interest. 
Space,  however,  w  ill  not  permit  an  elaborate  de. 
scription  of  these,  but  three  or  four  must  be 
mentioned. 

Under  the  second  bay  of  the  nave  from  the  east, 
on  the  south  side,  is  the  fine  tomb  of  Bishop  John 
Morgan  (1496-1504).  This  is  in  Bath  stone,  and 
the  effigy  of  the  prelate  in  Eucharistic  vestments — 
chasuble  alb,  dalmatic,  maniple,  stole  and  mitre  and 
pastoral  staff — is  fine.  Kneeling  angels  support 
the  cushion  under  his  head,  and  on  the  hands  are 
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unusual  gloves.  Below,  in  the  panels  on  the  south 
side,  we  find  six  Apostles  ;  the  six  on  the  other  side 
have  been  cut  away  for  the  insertion  of  a  seat !  On 
the  east  side  is  a  Resurrection  in  high  relief. 
Altogether,  the  tomb  is  remarkable  for  its  spirited 
sculpture  and  poor  architecture.  Freeman  says 
that  it  is  “  a  striking  commentary  on  the  state 
of  the  arts  at  that  important  period  of  transi¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  extremely  curious  to  observe  the 
corruptions  of  the  latter  art  manifesting  them¬ 
selves  in  tombs  in  the  first  instance.  The 
monument  of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey 
is  a  remarkable  case  of  the  same  kind.”  Nearly 
opposite  this  in  the  south  aisle  wall  is  one  of 
the  semi-octagonal  concave-sided  canopies  such 
as  are  to  be  found  at  Bristol.  It  has  radial 
finials  at  the  points,  and,  as  Freeman  says,  “is 
clearly  a  development  of  the  ideas  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  semi-octagonal  doorways  in  the 
Rood-screen  and  the  Palace.  Perhaps  we 
may  regard  it  as  one  instance  among  many  of 
the  influence  of  Bristol  upon  the  architecture  of 
South  Wales.  A  canopy  of  a  somewhat  similar 
design  occurs  in  a  tomb  {sic)  at  Cheriton,  or 
Stackpole  Klidur,  in  Pembrokeshire!” 

Another  interesting  tomb  is  to  be  found  in 
the  north  wall  of  the  north  ruined  chapel.  This 
marks  the  grave  of  an  unknown  priest.  The 
crockets  are  formed  of  pairs  of  ivy  leaves  back 
to  back,  but  unfortunately  the  cinque-foil 
tracery,  which  once  existed,  is  gone  from  below. 
This  tomb,  which  we  illustrate  above,  is  perhaps 
thefinest  pieceof  tombarchitecturein  St.  David’s. 
The  mouldings  are  unusual  and  bold,  and,  more 
remarkable  than  that,  subtle.  The  delicate  turn 
at  the  point  of  the  arch,  and  the  neat  way  in 


which  the  ivy  leaves  grow  out 
of  the  stone,  are  particularly 
charming.  There  is  a  tomb 
in  the  chancel  of  Carew 
Church  and  another  at  Nangle 
somewhat  similar.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  effigy 
represents  a  member  of  the 
family  of  Wogan.  The  last 
tomb  to  be  here  noted  is  that 
of  Edmund  Tudor,  Earl  of 
Richmond  (d.  1456).  It  is  a 
large  rectangular  tomb  in  Pur- 
beck,  decorated  with  flat 
panelling.  The  inscription  on 
the  verge  is  :  “  Under  this 

Marble  Stone  here  enclos'd 
resteth  the  Bones  of  that 
noble  Lord  Edmund  Earl  of 
Richmond.,  Fa  t  her  and 
Brother  to  Kings ,  the  which 
departed  out  of  this  World  in 
the  Year  of  our  Lord  God,  a  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty  and  six ,  the  first  Day  of  the 
Month  of  November  ;  on  whose  Soul ,  Almighty 
Jesu  have  Mercy ,  Ameni’  The  Earl  was  originally 
buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Grey  Friars  at  Car¬ 
marthen  and  this  monument  was  there  set  up  in 
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his  son’s  reign.  At  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  his  remains  were 
translated  and  the  monument  removed 
to  St.  David’s.  The  front  has  been 
recently  restored  and  new  brasses 
added  to  the  old  matrices.  A  corner 
of  this  monument  is  illustrated  in  the 
view  of  St.  David’s  Shrine  (p.  250)  ; 
as  a  whole,  however,  the  monument  is 
distinctly  disappointing.  Opening  out 
from  the  east  side  of  the  north  tran¬ 
sept  will  be  found  a  remarkable  little 
building,  dating  from  1220,  but  exten¬ 
sively  altered  1328  (vide  plan  in 
the  Architectural  Review  for 
February),  when  Sir  R.  Symonds 
bestowed  his  manor  of  St.  Dogwell  to 
provide  for  two  chaplains  who  might 
say  the  mass  daily  at  the  altar  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  for  the  weal 
of  his  soul  and  that  of  his  wife.  This 
was  originally  divided  into  three 
stages.  In  the  lowest,  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  whose  chapel  at  Canterbury 
is  in  a  similar  position,  is  held  the  chapter. 
It  also  answers  the  purpose  of  a  vestry.  This 
is  the  only  part  of  the  church  with  a  Decorated 
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vault,  though  almost  all  the  aisles  and  chapels 
were  prepared  for  similar  vaulting  at  the  time. 

The  Early  English  double  piscina,  which  is  illus¬ 
trated,  occurs  in  this  chapel.  The  faint  soupgon 
of  Norman  which  tinges  the  work  is  perhaps 
another  example  of  the  Transitional  designers 
attempting,  not  without  success,  to  assimilate  their 
work  to  that  of  De  Leia.  On  the  keystones  of  the 
vaulting  above  are  carved  the  Head  of  our  Lord, 
and  on  another,  Angels  engaged  in  censing  him. 

The  external  appearance  of  this  building,  domi¬ 
nating  the  transept  as  it  does,  is  but  another  of 
those  peculiarities  for  which  St.  David’s  is  so 
remarkable. 

In  the  second  stage  was  the  original  Chapter- 
house,  once  the  library,  and,  lately,  the  Grammar 
School.  It  has  been  restored,  and  the  third  storey, 
formerly  the  treasury,  was  thrown  into  it,  making 
one  very  lofty  apartment.  In  the  west  wall  is  a 
fine  decorated  stone  chimney  piece.  This  is 
evidently  Gower’s  work,  as  there  are  two  others 
almost  identical  in  the  domestic  part  of  his  palace. 
On  either  side  are  two  little  Early  English  bracket 
corbels  probably  for  lights.  In  the  north  window 
jambs  are  niches,  of  which  a  photograph  is  given, 
and  on  the  cill  lie  some  of  the  remains  of  the  old 
organ  case,  part  of  which  is  at  Haverfordwest. 
The  carvings  are  attributed,  as  usual,  to  Grinling 
Gibbons,  but  these  specimens  are  worthy  of  him. 

The  shrine  of  St.  David  himself  is  beneath  the 
third  bay  from  the  east  in  the  northern  arcade  of 
the  Presbytery — an  unusual  position.  Its  probable 
date  is  1275.  The  back,  towards  the  north  choir 
aisle,  has  sundry  niches  for  the  reception  of 
offerings  and  to  give  the  faithful  facility  in  touching 
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the  relics.  Freeman  considers  that  there  was  a 
wooden  canopy  over,  on  the  choir  side,  and  marks 
of  something  of  this  description  can  be  traced  on 
the  caps  of  the  piers. 

The  front  of  the  shrine  to  the  Presbytery,  of 
which  an  illustration  is  shown,  is  surprisingly 
unpreten¬ 
tious.  But 
it  is  recorded 
that  on  the 
wall,  below 
the  three 
lower  arches, 
were  very 
rich  frescoes 
of  St.  David, 
flanked  by 
St.  Patrick 
and  St. 

Denis.  In 
connection 
with  poly¬ 
chromatic 
decoration,  it 
maybe  noted 
that  some  of 
the  best  ex¬ 
am  p  1  e  s  in 
the  Cathe¬ 
dral  are  to  be 
found  in  the 
spandrils,  to 
the  groining 
of  the  Rood- 
Screen  and 
the  compart¬ 
ments  below. 

( )n  the  north 
side  there  is 
a  rude  fresco 
of  the  cruci¬ 
fixion,  with 
S.S .  Mary 
and  John. 

Above  are 
the  evangel¬ 
istic  sym¬ 
bols,  and  on 
the  scrolls, 
with  some  s-r.  oavid’s  shrine. 
difficulty, 

may  be  deciphered,  “Johannes,”  “  Matheus,”  and 
“  Marcus.” 

One  wonders  if  this  is  the  crucifixion  which  was 
discovered  early  in  the  last  century  on  the  Rood- 
Screen.  I  he  south  transept,  which  is  known  as 
St  David’s  or  the  Chanters’  Chapel,  contains  two 
of  the  most  ancient  objects  in  the  Cathedral. 


The  more  interesting  of  these  objects  is  a  leger- 
stone  recording  the  death  of  two  sons  of  Bishop 
Abraham,  who  were  killed  in  1078  by  the  North¬ 
men  at  St.  David’s.  This  stone  was  found  in 
1891  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  ante-chapel.  On 
the  back  of  it,  which  can  be  seen  from  the  new 

C  h  a  p  t  e  r 
House,  is  a 
Latin  cross. 
The  inscrip¬ 
tion,  which  is 
irregularly 
carved  on 
the  left-hand 
side,  is  : — 

PONTIFICIS 
ABRAHAM  FILII 
HIC  HED(OM) 

n  1  sac 

aUIESCUNT. 

(Here  re¬ 
pose  Hedom 
and  Isaac, 
the  sons  of 
Bishop  Abra¬ 
ham.) 

On  the 
drafted  face 
of  the  slab 
will  be 
noticed  some 
symbols  of 
unusual  form 
— the  alpha, 
omega,  and 
sacred  mono¬ 
grams.  The 
M  a  1  t  e  s  e 
cross  at  the 
top  strikes  us 
also  as  un¬ 
common,  and 
the  single  in- 
cisedlinecer- 
tainly  adds 
to  its  dignity, 
springing  as 
it  does  from 
a  plain  raised 
band. 

The  other 

fragment  above  mentioned  is  from  a  much  larger 
slab,  and  of  a  similar  character. 

1  cannot  conclude  without  a  few  words  about  the 
ruined  Bishop’s  Palace  and  St.  Mary’s,  which 
undoubtedly  add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  whole 
place.  Taking  the  latter  first,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  cloisters  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  church, 
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tower,  which  is  a  striking  feature  in  many  views  of 
St.  David’s,  “  displays  an  elegance  and  proportion 
indicative  of  the  highest  architectural  taste  and 
skill.  It  is  70ft.  high.  The  Chapel  is  69ft.  by 
23ft.  9m.,  and  about  45ft.  high. 

It  appears  that  Nash  used  parts  of  this  fine  build¬ 
ing  in  the  construction  of  his  execrable  west  front, 
so  that  its  present  ruined  appearance  is  by  no  means 
entirely  the  work  of  time.  The  east  window  was  a 
remarkably  wide  one,  and  evidently  had  elaborate 
tracery  and  good  detail.  This  spoliation  is  there¬ 
fore  the  more  reprehensible.  The  single  buttress 
on  the  tower  of  St.  Mary’s  would  seem  to  have 
been  necessitated  by  a  settlement  whilst  the  build¬ 
ing  was  in  progress.  The  tower  is  in  close  proximity 
to  the  River  Alan.  The  architect  of  this  building 
— one  Fawley — was  wise  in  his  generation,  and 
ensured  dryness  to  the  building  by  raising  his  chapel 
on  a  lofty  crypt,  roofed  with  a  single  elliptical 
barrel  vault,  which  made  the  floor  of  the  former 
on  a  level  with  the  cloisters’  roof,  not  unlike  the 
Chapel  and  Hall  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
to-day.  Probably  a  Sacristy  and  some  other  build¬ 
ings  were  erected  at  the  south  east  corner  of  the 
Chapel.  Houghton  himself  was  buried  in  the 
Chapel,  but  only  a  recess  now  remains. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  the  Chapel  is  that  there 
was  no  public  entrance,  and  it  was  approached 
from  the  north  up  a  winding  turret-stair.  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  sort  of  vestibule  at  the 
^vest  end.  North  of  this  building,  again,  the  vicar’s 
rooms  and  those  for  the  master,  seven  fellows,  and 
two  choristers  were  situated,  but  very  little  indeed 
is  in  evidence  to-day. 

Houghton  was  Lord  Chancellor  for  a  short  time, 
but  Campbell,  in  his  “  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,”  is 
not  altogether  kind  to  him.  However,  we  do  not 
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and  St.  Mary’s  College  is  connected  to  the  north 
side  of  these  again.  Both  these  were  the  work”of 
Bishop  Adam  Houghton  (1362- 
1389),  and  he  was  co-founder 
with  John  of  Gaunt  of  the 
College.  The  master  was  also 
a  canon  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
the  whole  establishment  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  precentor  of  the 
Cathedral. 

The  space  utilised  by  the 
Colleg  e  was  a  square  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  little  river 
Alan,  which  flowed  by  the  wall 
of  the  garden,  and  separated 
it  from  some  grounds  occupied 
by  other  Cathedral  dignitaries. 

To  the  north  was  the  principal 
entrance,  and  the  College  was 
secluded  within  high  walls  on 
the  north  and  east,  to  the  west 
was  the  river,  and  to  the  south 
the  Cathedral  cloisters.  The 
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think  that  Chaucer  would  have  been  Houghton’s 
associate  if  he  were  the  mediocrity  Campbell  makes 
out.  All  the  records  we  can  find  except  Campbell’s 
are  good,  and  St.  David  may  well  be  proud  of 
Houghton,  who,  with  John  of  Gaunt,  founded  this 
College. 

From  here  about  two  minutes’  walk  across  a 
bridge  and  down  a  very  picturesque  alley  leads 
us  to  the  remarkable  ruins  of  Bishop  Gower’s 
fortified  Palace.  It  is  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Alan,  and  is  entirely  unsurpassed  by  any 
English  edifice  of  its  kind  extant.  The  plan  is 


even  in  that  day  few  can  have  been  more  charming 
than  his  study.  The  stately  banqueting  hall 
occupied  most  of  the  western  side  of  the  great 
quadrangle,  and  the  domestic  outbuildings  were 
situated  on  the  north-west  side.  Here,  again,  the 
builders  were  wise,  and  raised  the  palace  on  arched 
vaults,  which  in  those  days  Were  used  as  domestic 
apartments.  The  west  chapel,  to  the  north  of  the 
great  hall,  has  a  graceful  corbelled  bell-turret, 
terminating  in  a  broach-spire.  This  probably  gave 
the  motive  for  the  projected  spire,  for  which 
preparation  was  made  at  St.  Mary’s  College.  The 
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most  admirable,  for  although  quadrangular,  it  is  so 
skilfully  broken  up,  that  its  somewhat  severe  form 
is  full  of  variety  and  charm  {vide  illustration). 

Thoresby  identified  himself  with  York,  and 
Wykeham  with  Winchester,  and  Gower  is  entitled 
no  less  to  rank  with  these  great  builders  of  the 
fourteenth  century  on  account  of  his  works  at 
St.  David’s  and  elsewhere.  A  somewhat  unim¬ 
posing  gateway  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Palace 
quadrangle  formed  the  main  entrance,  and  close  by 
was  the  small  east  chapel.  To  the  south-west  were 
the  various  private  apartments  of  the  bishop,  and 


great  hall  is  the  most  striking  part  of  the  ruins. 
It  is  entered  through  a  main  porch  up  several  steps. 
The  arch  of  the  porch  Freeman  describes  as  “of  a 
singular  and  rare  form,  especially  at  so  early  a 
period;  it  is  struck  from  six  centres,  but  may  be 
more  intelligibly  described  as  an  ogee  four-centered 
arch.’’  We,  however,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
part  of  its  peculiarities  are  due  rather  to  freehand 
than  geometrical  precision.  Above  are  two  respect¬ 
able  niches,  which,  quite  recently,  contained  statues. 
Open  to  the  elements  as  the  hall  is,  the  floor  sup¬ 
ports  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  which  almost 
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seems,  even  for  that  of  England, 
to  be  extraordinarily  verdant. 

The  most  beautiful  details  in 
the  buildings  are  the  parapet  of 
small  squared  stones  and  the 
wheel  window  in  the  Great  Hall. 

After  much  difficulty  a  spot  on 
the  ruins  was  found  whence  a 
detailed  photo  was  obtained,  so 
that  further  description  is  un¬ 
necessary.  The  parapet  was  a 
marked  peculiarity  in  Gower’s 
work  ;  it  will  also  be  found  at 
Swansea  Castle  and  Lamphey 
Palace. 

Freeman  says  he  can  “  hardly 
conceive  any  structure  that  more 
completely  proclaims  its  peculiar 
purpose  ;  it  is  essentially  a 
palace  and  not  a  castle.  We 
have  not  here  the  moat,  the 
tower,  the  frowning  gateway, 
or  any  feature  proclaiming,  if 
not  an  intention  of  hostility,  at  all  events  a 
state  of  things  involving  the  necessity  of  defence. 
The  prominent  points  are  the  superb  rose  window 
of  the  hall  and  the  graceful  spire  of  the  chapel, 
importing  an  abode,  not  of  warfare,  but  of 
hospitality  and  religion.”  We  cannot  but  think, 
however,  that  the  very  decided  parapet,  which 
concealed  the  roofs,  and  that  deep  splay  outwards 
were  designed  with  the  definite  purpose  of  defence. 
The  windows,  too,  mostly  looked  on  to  the  internal 
quadrangle  or  courtyard,  and  only  two  windows  of 
the  great  hall  are  on  the  south-western  and  most 
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exposed  side.  Again,  it  should  not  be  necessary 
to  prepare  for  defence  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
some  places,  as  the  palace  is  well  within  the 
precincts  enclosed  by  the  city  wall. 

This  extensive  and  stately  palace  seems  to  be 
yet  another  instance  exemplifying  that  desire  for 
architectural  splendour  -which  was  a  noticeable 
characteristic  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  At  this 
time,  too,  St.  David’s  was  in  its  zenith  of  import¬ 
ance,  as  we  know  from  the  coins  found,  and  it  be¬ 
came  incumbent  on  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s — 
always  a  position  of  very  great  dignity  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  see  of  the  ancient  British 
Church — to  erect  such  an  edifice 
of  hospitality  and  religion  as 
would  enable  him  to  entertain 
even  royalty  itself,  in  the  shape 
of  the  sovereign  crossing  to 
Ireland,  or  other  pilgrims  of  the 
highest  rank. 

For  those  who  would  like  to 
delve  deeply  into  St.  David’s 
history,  and  that  of  the 
Cathedral  and  other  buildings 
at  St.  David’s  the  best  book 
is  by  the  late  Bishop  Jones 
and  Professor  Freeman,  the 
historian.  It  is  a  quarto,  with 
good  plates,  but  is  getting  very 
scarce.  Another  good  book  is 
King’s  “  Handbook  of  the  Welsh 
Cathedrals”  (John  Murray),  an 
octavo,  also  well  illustrated.  '  To 
these  works  we  have  been  much 
indebted. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  CLOCKS  AND 
THEIR  DECORATION  :  BY  E.  GUY 
DAWBER  :  PART  TWO. 

Before  dealing  further  with  clocks,  a 
few  words  might  be  said  about  the  dials  and  faces, 
which,  in  their  way  as  evidences  of  date,  are  as 
distinctive  and  full  of  character  as  the  cases.  I 
explained  in  my  last  paper  that  the  clocks  most 
in  favour  throughout  the  seventeenth  century  were 
the  brass  lantern  ones,  which,  though  not  enclosed 
in  wooden  cases,  were,  from  their  method  of  con¬ 
struction,  complete  in  themselves. 

The  hour  circle  was  separate  and  planted  on  the 
face,  and  this  arrange¬ 
ment  continued  more 
or  less  until  the 
middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century, 
when  it  was  aban- 
doned,  and  the 
numerals  were  cut 
directly  on  the  face  of 
the  dials. 

These  were  of  brass, 
the  hour  circles  being 
generally  silvered  and 
the  numerals  blacked 
to  contrast  with  the 
ground  work  below, 
which  was  chased  and 
engraved  or  left  with 
a  sand  face. 

When  the  wooden 
hoods  for  bracket 
clocks  came  into 
fashion,  about  the 
time  of  Charles  II., 
the  difficulty  of  fitting  around  the  circular  dial  was 
evident,  and  it  was  made  square,  with  the  angles 
filled  with  engraving  or  raised  ornamental  span- 
drils.  The  example  illustrated  (Fig.  iA)  shows  the 
dial  of  a  hanging  or  wall  clock  with  the  numeral 
circle  contained  within  the  face  and  not  projecting 
beyond  it  as  in  the  lantern  ones.  This  might  have 
been  enclosed  in  a  wooden  hood,  but  the  retention 
of  the  fret  on  the  top  rather  goes  to  show  that  it 
had  no  covering.  The  face  is  boldly  engraved  and 
the  probable  date  is  about  1665.  The  earliest  of 
these  date  from  about  1665  to  the  close  of  the 
century,  and  took  the  form  of  cherubs’  heads,  with 
delicate  scroll  work,  and  wings  beautifully  and 
crisply  modelled,  and  sometimes  chased  by  hand 
(see  illustrations  Figs.  II.  and  III.)  ;  then  came  the 
arger  and  more  elaborate,  though  less  satisfac¬ 


tory,  treatment  of  the  same  idea ;  then  cupids 
supporting  a  crown  and  foliage,  or  sceptres,  and 
which  are  seen  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  and  lasted 
till  about  1710;  and  following  these,  which  have 
such  an  unmistakeable  stamp  about  them,  came 
the  rococo  patterns  and  badly  designed  scroll 
work  and  foliage  of  the  latter  half  of  George  III.’s 
reign,  and  which  lingered  on  in  country  districts 
to  even  a  later  date. 

In  the  long  case  and  bracket  clocks  the  brass 

dials  at  first  were  small,  and  though  of  course 

larger  than  in  the  lantern  ones,  yet  not  much 
more  than  gin.  or  ioin.  square;  they  gradually 
increased -in  size  until  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 

century,  14m.  or  15m. 
was  not  uncommon. 

Originally  there 
was  only  the  hour 

hand,  but  with  the 

division  of  the  hour 
into  minutes  this 
single  hand  gave 
place  to  two,  which 
were  of  steel,  quaintly 
pierced  and  chiselled, 
and  in  the  earlier  ex¬ 
amples  charming 
pieces  of  design  and 
workmanship;  indeed, 
in  the  seventeenth 
and  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries, 
no  effort  was  spared 
to  make  the  dials  as 
decorative  as  possible. 

The  makers’  names 
at  first  were  written 
in  Latin  either  at  the 
bottom  or  within  the  hour  circle,  but  towards  the 
close  of  the  century  this  went  out  of  fashion, 
and  the  name  and  place  were  put  in  English, 
sometimes  with  the  addition  of  a  Latin  motto 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  Time.  In  Queen 
Anne’s  reign  we  find  the  semi-circular  tops  to  the 
dials  came  into  use  for  the  better  class  of  clocks, 
but  whether  this  was  merely  a  survival  of  the  frets 
surmounting  the  faces  of  the  old  lantern  clocks,  or 
in  accordance  with  the  popular  taste  for  arched 
pediments  which  were  being  used  in  connection 
with  other  pieces  of  furniture,  is  a  matter  for 
conjecture. 

This  part  of  the  dial  was  sometimes  filled  with 
the  name  and  place  of  the  maker,  or  a  figure  of 
Time  and  a  motto,  and  during  the  eighteenth 
century  afforded  great  scope  for  the  ingenuity  of 
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the  clockmaker,  who  often  contrived  a  revolving 
moon  and  stars,  rocking  ships,  moving  figures,  or 
other  quaint  conceits. 

The  clock  illustrated,  Figure  I.,  by  William 
Wilkins,  of  Devizes,  is  an  interesting  instance 
of  the  way  tradition  lingers  in  country  districts, 
for  though  the  dial  has  the  later  arched  addition, 
yet  the  face  itself  is  engraved  and  the  numeral 
circle  divided  into  hours  only,  after  the  manner 
of  many  years  previous.  The  two  hands  were 
added  probably  when  the  old  movement  was  taken 
out,  and  the  present  one  substituted.  The  dial 
face  is  unusually  small,  being  only  4m.  square,  and 
the  total  height  of  the  case,  which  is  oak  and  very 
simply  made,  is  5fin. 

Quite  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  we  some¬ 
times  see  the  plain  silvered  dials,  but  these  are 
generally  found  in  clocks  by  well-known  makers, 
and  did  not  become  common  until  many  years 
later.  About  1760  the  white  enamelled  and 
painted  dials  came  into  fashion,  and  lasted,  more 
or  less,  until  the  close  of  the  century. 

When  the  metal  covering  of  the  lantern  clocks 
was  given  up,  the  clock  itself  was  surrounded  by  a 
wooden  case  or  hood,  which  at  first  was  simply  a 
plain  covering,  with  a  flat  top  and  cornice,  the 
whole  lifting  off  when  the  clock  had  to  be  wound — 
indeed,  this  was  the  way  the  hoods  of  all  the  first 
long-case  clocks  were  made. 

These  early  wooden  cases  rapidly  developed 
into  those  of  the  charming  bracket  clocks  which 
were  so  popular  in  the  latter  years  of  Charles  II. ’s 
reign,  and  which,  with  slight  variations  of  treat¬ 
ment,  lasted  throughout  the  eighteenth  century. 

They  were  made  either  to  stand  on  a  bracket  or 
a  table,  to  be  looked  at  from  all  sides,  and  with 
the  cornice  and  base  mouldings  continued  around 
just  the  same  as  in  front.  The  back  metal  plate 
covering  the  works  was  nearly  always  beautifully 
engraved,  and  could  easily  be  seen  through  the 
glass  doors  that  now  enclosed  the  clocks. 

In  the  illustration  given,  Figure  II.,  the  domical 
basket-shaped  top  is  of  stamped  and  perforated 
brass,  surmounted  by  a  finely  modelled  handle,  very 
characteristic  of  the  early  clocks,  as  are  also  the 
applied  brass  ornaments  around  the  front  of  the 
case,  which  is  of  ebony  veneer  upon  an  oaken 
framing.  'I  he  dial  is  of  brass  yin.  square,  with  the 
'  arly  spandrils  in  the  angles,  and  there  is  no  maker’s 
name  on  any  portion  of  the  clock,  which  is  somewhat 
unusual,  though  it  probably  was  made  about  1685. 

Another  particularly  fine  example,  and  about 
the  same  date,  if  not  earlier,  is  illustrated 
higurc  III.  T  his  also  is  in  ebony,  and  very  finely 
moulded,  with  a  wooden  domical  top,  finished,  as 
all  these  clocks  were,  by  a  brass  handle,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  dial  is  the  inscription,  “Joseph 
Knibb,  Londini,  Fecit.” 


Knibb  was  a  very  celebrated  clock  maker  in 
Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  for  whom  he 
made  several  clocks,  and  Mr.  Britten,  in  his 
“  Former  Clock  and  Watch  Makers,”  says  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  century  he  moved  to 
London,  as  he  had  a  shop  in  Fleet  Street,  and 
was  enrolled  a  member  of  the  Clock  Makers' 
Company  in  1670,  and  made  a  clock  for  Windsor 
Castle  in  1677. 

One  special  peculiarity  of  his  clocks,  and  which 
is  very  finely  exemplified  here,  is  the  fretting  of  the 
applied  numeral  circle,  which  he  pierced  through 
to  show  the  ground  work  of  the  face,  leaving  the 
numerals  and  hour  and  minute  circles  in  relief. 

The  total  height  of  this  clock  is  i3^in,  the  dial 
is  8|in.  square,  and  the  back  plate,  like  all  of  this 
period,  is  engraved.  It  would,  of  course,  be  easy 
to  multiply  instances  of  these  bracket  clocks 
indefinitely,  but  as  they  all  varied  in  some  slight 
minutiae  according  to  the  taste  of  the  different 
makers,  I  have  only  selected  two  as  being  typical 
of  the  spring  clocks,  fitted  with  bob  pendulums, 
which  were  in  use  in  England  from  about  1670  to 
1700. 

The  use  of  the  pendulum  in  connection  with 
clocks  having  weights  and  chains  to  a  great  extent 
modified  the  shape  and  construction  of  the  case 
and  marked  an  epoch  in  the  era  of  clock  making. 
Who  first  actually  used  it  as  a  controller  to  clocks 
is  impossible  to  say,  for,  though  Galileo,  the 
astronomer,  first  discovered  its  action,  he  did  not 
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apply  it  to  the  movement  of  a  clock,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
England,  at  any  rate,  used  for  practical  clock¬ 
making  purposes. 

Lord  Grimthorpe  claims  that  Richard  Harris 
made  the  first  pendulum  clock  for  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Covent  Garden,  in  1641,  and  Christian 
Huygens,  a  Dutchman,  it  is  known  used  it  about 
1650;  Dr.  Robert  Hooke,  Ahasuerus  Fromantil, 
and  many  other  eminent  clock  makers  were  adopt¬ 
ing  it  about  this  time,  so  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
connect  with  the  name  of  any  one  man,  what  was 
probably  common  knowledge  to  all. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  clocks  were  not 
enclosed  in  the  long  cases  until  after  the  adoption 
of  the  pendulum,  which  came  into  general  use 
about  1680,  though  before  this  time  many  of  the 
hanging  or  lantern  clocks,  and  all  of  the  bracket 
ones,  which  I  have  just  dealt  with,  were  fitted  with 
short  bob  pendulums.  The  long  case  was  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  pendulum,  which  from  its 
increased  length  and  risk  of  damage,  needed  to  be 
enclosed  by  some  covering. 

As  timekeepers  these  tall  case  clocks  were  greatly 
superior  to  any  which  had  preceded  them,  and  their 
beauty  and  gracefulness  of  outline  made  them  very 
popular.  At  first  they  were  only  made  by  a  few 
makers  in  the  larger  towns,  but  as  the  demand 
increased  many  were  manufactured  locally,  and 
this  was  almost  a  work  of  necessity,  as  the  difficulty 
of  carrying  the  works,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cumbrous 
wooden  cases,  to  any  great  distance,  the  risk  of 
damage,  and  the  need  of  a  person  to  set  them  up 
and  keep  them  in  going  order,  resulted  in  the 
clocks  being  made  on  the  spot,  the  works  by  the 
clock  maker  and  the  case  by  the  cabinet  maker, 
which  fact  is  borne  out  by  the  names  and  places 
almost  invariably  seen  on  the  dials. 

The  earliest  long  case  clocks  were  very  simple 
and  severe  in  outline,  tall  and  narrow  in  the  waist, 
and  generally  without  the  strongly  marked  base 
which  became  such  a  feature  in  the  later  ones  ; 
the  door  in  the  trunk  is  square-headed  with  the 
plain  half-round  moulding,  so  characteristic  of  the 
William  and  Mary  period  in  furniture ;  a  small 
glass  circular  or  oval  eye  is  let  in  just  opposite 
the  pendulum,  and  the  entablature  of  the  hood  is 
classically  treated  with  architrave,  frieze,  and 
cornice,  and  supporting  angle  shafts,  following  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  and  which  gave  place  afterwards 
to  the  cornice  only,  and  in  the  frieze  is  nearly 
always  found  at  first  the  perforated  and  repousse 
brass  filling,  and  later  the  pierced  wooden  fret. 

Many  of  the  early  cases  in  England  were  finished 
in  veneers  made  from  the  burrs  of  walnut  or  other 
woods  of  beautiful  grain,  for  though  mahogany  had 
been  imported  for  more  than  a  century  previous,  it 
was  even  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
vol.  v. — u 
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too  costly  for  general  use  ;  indeed,  at  this  time  oak 
and  walnut  seem  to  have  been  universally  employed 
in  making  furniture.  The  veneer  was  laid  on  an 
oaken  groundwork,  and  this  can  broadly  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  early  date— in  later  years  on  pine  or 
elm.  Sometimes  the  veneer  was  a  rich  marquetry 
of  foliage,  flowers,  birds,  etc.,  in  holly,  box,  or  other 
woods,  after  the  Dutch  manner,  though  the  essen¬ 
tially  English  work  was  generally  made  up  of 
intricate  and  extremely  delicate  geometrical 
patterns,  interlacing  to  an  extent  that  sometimes 
produces  a  feeling  of  confusion  in  the  design. 

The  clock  illustrated,  Figure  IV.,  from  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  was  made  by  Mansell  Bennett, 
who  traded  at  the  sign  of  the  “  Dial  and  Three 
Crowns,”  at  Charing  Cross,  towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  interesting  as  being 
typical  of  the  period  when  the  effect  of  the  Dutch 
influence  in  furniture  was  so  pronounced  in  England. 
The  case  is  7ft.  high,  and  the  trunk  is  iijin.  wide 
by  6|in.  deep;  veneered  in  walnut,  with  the  front 
only  decorated  with  marquetry  panels  in  a  rather 
coarse  though  effective  style.  The  hood  at  the 
angles  has  the  twisted  shafts  so  much  in  vogue  at 
this  time,  and  the  cornice  and  all  the  mouldings 
are  refined  and  delicate,  the  curved  one,  carrying 
the  hood,  being  particularly  graceful  in  line. 

Another  clock,  also  from  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  is  illustrated,  Figure  V.,  and  though  some 
few  years  later  than  the  foregoing  one,  yet  very 
closely  resembles  it  in  general  form.  The  treat- 
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ment  of  the  hood  is  nearly  identical,  with  the 
exception  of  the  circular  angle  shafts  and  the 
domed  cover  surmounting  the  cornice ;  the  brass 
finials  on  the  small  square  bases  are  very  freely 
modelled,  and  instinctively  call  to  mind  the  ter¬ 
minals  to  the  iron  railings  of  this  period. 

The  clock  was  made  by  Henry  Poisson,  probably 
about  1705,  as  the  spandrils  to  the  dial  are  of 
Queen  Anne’s  time,  and  the  case  is  a  delightful 
example  of  English  marquetry,  the  whole  of  the 
front  being  enriched  with  a  design  of  scroll  work 
and  flowers,  d  he  moulding  supporting  the  hood, 
it  will  be  noticed,  is  now  a  hollow,  and  from  this 
time  forward  the  curved  one  disappears. 

In  the  Guildhall  Museum  are  several  long-case 
clocks  of  early  date 
belonging  to  the  Clock 
Makers’  Company, 
and  amongst  them  two 
of  Tompion’s.  From 
Britten’s  “  Former 
Clock  and  Watch 
Makers  ”  we  gather 
that  Thomas  Tom- 
pion,  the  father  of 
English  watch¬ 
making,  was  born  in 
1638,  and  died  in  1713. 

He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey, 
where  his  body  and 
that  of  his  friend  and 
pupil, George  Graham, 
lie  under  the  same 
stone,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  nave  to 
where  Scott  and  Street 
are  buried. 

Mr.  Britten  says 
“  that  throughout  his 
career  he  was  closely 
associated  with  some  of  the  leading  mathematicians 
and  philosophers  of  his  time.  The  theories  of 
Hr.  Hooke  and  the  Rev.  Ed.  Barlow  would  probably 
have  remained  in  abeyance  but  for  Tompion’s  skilful 
materialization  of  them.  He  soon  became  the  lead¬ 
ing  watchmaker  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  and 
was  everywhere  welcomed  as  an  artist  of  com¬ 
manding  ability.  After  years  of  application  he 
left  English  watches  and  clocks  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and  the  admiration  of  his  brother 
artists.” 

For  many  years  he  traded  at  the  corner  of 
Whitefriars  Street,  where  the  offices  of  the  “  Daily 
News”  now  are,  and  where  can  be  seen,  perhaps, 
the  most  degraded  specimen  of  nineteenth  century 
horology  in  all  London. 

Though  oak  and  walnut  were  the  favourite  woods 


for  the  early  cases,  some  were  made  of  less  expen¬ 
sive  materials,  and  pine  or  other  soft  woods, 
coloured  or  lacquered  black,  were  often  used. 

One  by  Tompion  at  the  Guildhall  is  of  this  kind, 
and  is  one  of  his  earliest  long-case  clocks — 
probably  about  1675.  Like  the  lantern  clock  by 
him,  illustrated  in  my  last  paper,  it  has  one  hand, 
recording  the  hours  only,  and  no  minute  circle. 

The  case  in  outline  is  very  similar  to  the  Mansell 
Bennett  one,  but  the  angle  shafts  to  the  hood  are 
round,  and  above  the  cornice  there  are  remains  of 
a  carved  open-work  cresting,  the  “  forget-me-not  ” 
flower  and  scroll  work  so  much  in  favour  at  this  time. 
The  case  is  6ft.  8in.  high,  and  the  base  only  i2in. 
Another  tall  case  clock,  made  by  “  James 

Harrison,  of  Barrow,” 
though  somewhat  later 
in  date,  is  of  pine, 
covered  with  black 
lacquer  painted  on  the 
door,  the  sides  and 
the  dial  in  yellow 
grissaille  patterns  of 
cupids,  fruit,  and 
flowers.  The  dial  has 
an  arched  semi-circu¬ 
lar  top,  in  which  is  the 
name  of  the  maker, 
and  the  hood  is  domed 
with  two  brass  balls  at 
the  outer  angles  of  the 
cornice.  This  clock 
dates  from  about  1715 
to  1730,  and  in  its 
breadth,  general  out¬ 
line,  and  detail,  shows 
a  distinct  advance  on 
the  plainer  and  earlier 
ones. 

In  the  old  Board 
Room  at  the  Admiralty 
Offices  in  Whitehall  there  is  a  clock  made  by  Tom¬ 
pion,  and  given  by  Queen  Anne  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  in  1710.  The  case,  which  is  7ft.  high, 
is  mahogany,  and  possesses  a  great  amount  of 
dignity  and  character.  The  mouldings  are  delicate 
and  quiet,  and  the  flat  cornice  at  the  top  of  the 
hood  is  slightly  shaped  at  the  angles,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  three  brass  balls  on  small  square  bases. 
The  face,  which  is  quite  plain,  is  silvered,  and  has 
a  double  set  of  numerals,  making  one  revolution  of 
the  hands  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  goes  for  a 
year  without  winding.  There  are  other  similar 
clocks  by  him  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  at 
Hampton  Court. 

As  Tompion  died  in  1713,  these  must  have 
been  amongst  his  latest  works,  and  with  those 
of  his  contemporaries  are  evidence  of  the  great 
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strides  that  had  been  made  in  the  treatment  of  the 
cases. 

Less  than  fifty  years  previously  wooden  cases  of 
any  sort  were  practically  unknown,  yet  in  that 
comparatively  short  space  of  time,  by  the  aid  of 
cabinet  makers  and  others,  cases  beautifully 
designed  and  proportioned  were  constructed,  and 
which  served  as  the  model  upon  which  all  the 
bracket  and  long  case  clocks  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  eighteenth  century  were  based,  for  the  out¬ 
lines  and  proportions  seem  to 
have  been  determined  upon  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  were  more 
or  less  continuously  adhered  to 
afterwards. 

In  the  house  in  the  City  Road, 
where  Wesley  lived  for  so  many 
years,  there  are  a  few  pieces 
of  interesting  furniture,  and 
amongst  them  a  remarkably  fine 
clock  by  Claude  Duchesne,  a 
Frenchman  from  Paris,  who 
settled  in  Long  Acre,  and  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Clock 
Makers’  Company  in  1693.  A 
peculiar  interest  attaching  to  this 
clock  is,  that  it  has  never  been 
out  of  the  house,  and  was  there 
when  Wesley  died  in  1793; 
indeed,  it  might  well  be  taken  as 
the  prototype  of  Longfellow’s 
beautiful  poem  for  literally  : 

Half-way  up  the  stairs  it  stands, 

And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands. 

*  *  #  * 
forever — never;  never — forever. 

The  case  is  an  exceptionally 
dignified  and  well-proportioned 
one,  being  8ft.  3m.  high,  and  is 
in  walnut,  plain  veneered  at  the 
sides,  and  in  front  with  burrs 
and  a  cross  banded  border 
around  the  door.  The  top  of 
the  dial  is  semicircular  arched, 
with  a  massive  domed  cover 
above  it,  and  the  hood  has 
rounded  angle  shafts  with  brass 
caps  and  bases,  but  there  is  no 
frieze  or  architrave  which  already 
were  being  omitted  in  favour  of  the  cornice  only. 
It  probably  dates  from  about  1715  to  1720. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
lacquered  or  japanned  furniture  was  very  fashion¬ 
able,  mostly  in  the  form  of  cabinets  which  were 
imported  from  China  in  the  tea  ships.  Its  intro¬ 
duction  into  this  country  created  a  desire  for  other 
decorations  to  match,  and  the  clock  case  naturally 
received  its  share  of  attention. 


Now  in  England  the  art  of  lacquering  was  un¬ 
known,  though  in  Holland  it  was  practised  to  some 
small  extent,  so  the  clock  cases  were  made  here, 
generally  of  oak,  and  sent  out  with  the  tea  ships 
to  be  lacquered  in  China.  This  was  both  a  costly 
and  tedious  process,  and  the  time  spent  in  the  long 
sea  voyages  in  the  old  sailing  vessels  round  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  process  of  lacquering 
in  China  and  in  the  return  passage,  sometimes 
took  a  matter  of  years  before  the  clocks  could  be 
put  on  the  market,  and  as  there 
was  a  great  demand  for  them, 
they  met  with  an  immediate  sale 
and  for  very  high  prices,  so  that 
practically  only  the  wealthy 
could  obtain  them. 

To  remedy  this  the  Dutch  took 
up  the  lacquer  business  and 
speedily  gathered  together  an 
extensive  trade  and  decorated 
all  kinds  of  furniture,  both  large 
and  small,  in  this  way.  Many  of 
the  English  clock  cases  therefore 
went  to  Holland  to  be  japanned, 
and  though  inferior  to  the  earlier 
or  genuine  Chinese  work  and 
only  an  imitation,  yet  it  was 
very  largely  imported  into  this 
country. 

The  illustration,  Figure  VI., 
shows  a  very  early  eighteenth 
century  long  case  clock,  similar 
to  those  I  have  before  described, 
but  with  a  beautiful  lacquered 
panel  in  the  door. 

The  disturbances  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  during  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  extended 
into  Holland  and  greatly  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  trade,  and  to 
meet  the  demand  Dutch  work¬ 
men  came  over  to  London  and 
carried  on  the  trade  here,  but  it 
was  only  of  short  duration  and 
gradually  died  out. 

The  long  case  did  not  come 
into  fashion  till  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  which 
time  inlay  and  veneering  had 
usurped  the  place  of  carving,  and  it  was  only 
towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
during  the  Chippendale  period,  that  we  see  carved 
ornament  in  the  cases,  and  then  it  is  of  such  a 
totally  different  character,  and-  so  sparingly  used, 
as  to  form  quite  a  distinct  school  of  its  own, 
and  with  which  I  shall  hope  to  deal  in  my  next 
paper. 


LACQUERED  LONG  CASE  :  FIGURE  VI. 
CLOCK. 


(TO  BE  CONTINUED .) 
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WELLS  :  THE  CATHEDRAL  AND  SEE:* 
BY  PERCY  DEARMER,  M.A. 

In  criticising  the  volumes  of  this 
series,  it  has  not  always  been  remembered  that 
the  aim  of  each  author,  as  stated  in  the  editor’s 
preface,  “  has  been  to  produce  a  work  compiled 
with  sufficient  knowledge  and  scholarship  to  be  of 
value  to  the  student  of  archaeology  and  history, 
and  yet  not  too  technical  in  language  for  the  use 
of  an  ordinary  visitor  or  tourist.”  This  aim  it 
may  reasonably  be  claimed  they  have  attained. 
The  ordinary  cultivated  traveller  does  not  demand 
learned  disquisitions  on  doubtful  points  of  archae¬ 
ology.  but  such  plain  direction  upon  the  main 
historical  and  artistic  facts  connected  with  the 
particular  city  under  notice,  as  may  enable  him  to 
enjoy  with  intelligence  the  beauty  or  singularity  of 
the  objects  presented  to  his  view,  and  to  realise  to 
the  full  the  historical  interest  attaching  to  them. 
The  volumes  are  usually  well  illustrated  (and  this 
one  is  quite  up  to  the  standard),  principally  from 
photographs,  which  give  the  general  appearance  of 
the  architecture  well  enough  for  the  ordinary 
observer,  though  the  student  or  artist  finds  the 
texture  of  the  half-tone  blocks  irritating  when  he 
looks  closer  to  see  details. 

Those  who  have  at  any  time  sojourned  in  the 
cathedral  city  of  the  Somersetshire  diocese, 
pleasant  with  watercourses  which  run  down  its 
streets,  and  nestling  close  below  the  outlying 
wooded  spurs  of  the  Mendip  hills,  will  welcome  the 
appearance  of  this  addition  to  the  series  by  way 
of  remembrancer  of  the  Ecclesiastical  buildings 
which  make  Wells  famous. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  visited  it,  but  have 
thought  of  so  doing,  may  well  acquire  so  handy  a 
guide-book  to  give  them  a  foretaste  of  what  awaits 
them,  drawing  intelligent  attention  to  objects 
which  otherwise  might  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  true 
that  restorers  have  more  than  once  worked  their 
wicked  will  upon  the  cathedral,  but  much  of 
exceptional  interest  still  remains,  and  in  no  other 
city  can  be  seen  “  a  cathedral  proper,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  monastic  foundation,  but  with  a 
separate  house  for  each  of  its  officers,  either  in  the 
close  or  in  the  liberty  adjoining  to  it.  The 
bishop’s  palace,  .  .  .  the  houses  for  the  dean  and 
for  the  archdeacon,  .  .  .  the  singing  school  and  the 
cloister,  .  .  .  the  precentor’s  house.”  ...”  The 
vicars- choral  have  a  (  lose  of  their  own  .  .  .  with 
a  bridge  across  the  gatehouse  into  the  north 
transept ;  they  were  a  collegiate  body  with  their 
own  chapel,  library,  and  hall.”  The  buildings  here 

*  I  he  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells:  a  Description  of  its  fabric 
and  a  brief  history  of  the  Episcopal  See.”  By  the  Rev.  Percy 
Dearmer,  M.A.  Bell  s  Cathedral  Series.  London  :  George  Bell 
and  Sons. 


mentioned,  which  all  still  exist,  are  of  the  greatest 
interest  both  to  the  architect,  antiquarian,  and 
archaeologist,  and  the  cathedral  affords  a  notable 
example  of  the  early  and  profuse  use  of  sculpture 
in  combination  with  architectural  forms. 

The  researches  made  by  various  members  of  the 
Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society  during  the 
last  ten  years  or  so,  whose  proceedings  have  been 
studied  and  quoted  by  the  author,  have  gone  far  to 
clear  up  many  doubtful  points  upon  which  culti¬ 
vated  opinion  was  formerly  in  disagreement.  For 
instance,  the  nave  is  no  longer  entirely  attributed 
to  Jocelyn,  the  actual  builder  of  the  four  eastern 
bays  having  been  discovered  in  the  person  of 
Bishop  Reginald  de  Bohun,  and  the  difference  in  the 
masonry  and  carving  of  the  western  bays  while  the 
same  general  design  is  continued,  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  Jocelyn  built  them  in  accordance  with 
the  arcade  which  already  existed  while  the  mason’s 
dexterity  and  knowledge  had  advanced  in  the 
interval. 

Mr.  Dearmer  goes  round  the  cathedral  outside 
and  in,  carefully  describing  the  structure  and  its 
contents  in  detail,  and  giving  historical  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  construction  of  each  portion  in  its  turn, 
arranging  his  subjects  in  a  convenient  way  for  the 
visitor  who  desires  to  examine  the  building 
thoroughly ;  and  then  speaks,  with  less  detail,  of 
the  various  buildings  which  surround  it  already 
mentioned.  The  book  concludes  with  a  short 
chapter  on  the  history  of  the  diocese,  which 
contains  a  list  of  the  bishops  from  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century  till  the  present  day,  and  with  a 
plan  of  cathedral,  chapter  house,  and  cloister,  upon 
which  are  marked  the  sites  of  the  vanished  chapels 
of  St.  Mary  and  of  the  “  dipping  place,”  from  which 
water  was  drawn  for  the  use  of  the  cathedral  within 
living  memory,  though  no  trace  of  it  now  appears 
above  ground.  Upon  this  plan  is  printed  the  usual 
table  of  dimensions.  The  chapter  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  book  upon  the  history  of  the  church  is 
most  interesting,  and  embodies  the  results  of  recent 
researches  among  the  ancient  documents  in  the 
cathedral  library,  which  is  rich  in  ancient  volumes 
and  charters.  Among  these  was  the  discovery  of  a 
charter  of  Bishop  Reginald  earlier  than  1 1 80,  in  which 
he  arranges  in  full  chapter  for  a  munificent  grant  in 
support  of  the  fabric  until  the  work  be  finished,  thus 
proving  that  the  earlier  portions  of  the  building,  as 
we  have  it  now,  were  his  work.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  only  name  of  master  mason  or  architect 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  cathedral  until  the 
present  century  is  that  of  William  Joy,  who  was 
employed  to  finish  the  chapter  house,  under  Dean 
John  of  Godele,  about  1319,  having  probably 
worked  out  the  old  drawings  of  De  la  Marchia’s 
time. 


S.  S.  G. 


“Deutsche  Kunst  und  Dekorationd 


This  is  a  monthly  publication  got  up  on  the 
lines  of  the  “  Studio/'  on  behalf  of  “  German  Art 
and  Handicraft.”  “  The  principle  (sic)  aim  of  the 
‘  Deutsche  Kunst  und  Dekoration/  ”  so  runs  the 
prospectus,  “is  to  further  the  new  style  of  Art  in 
Germany ,  created  by  celebrated  German  artists.” 
The  technical  qualities  of  the  illustrations  are  up 
to  the  high  level  of  the  “  Studio,”  and  bedded,  in 
the  tail  of  each  number  there  is  the  allurement 
of  the  monthly  competition  for  prizes.  This 
particular  number  is  concerned  mainly  with  the 
presentment  to  its  readers  of  Hans  E.  von 
Berlepsch,  who  is  described  in  terms  which,  if 
applied  to  Wm.  Morris,  could  only  be  termed  wild 
flattery.  One  must  make  allowance  for  German 
enthusiasm  in  locution,  and  our  point  of  regard  is 
tinged  with  a  kind  of  superior  elderly  feeling  as  we 
look  upon  the  ferment  that  is  apparently  taking 
place  in  Germany.  Nationality  still  counts  for 

much  in  our  minds.  German  excesses  are  notour 
excesses.  We,  as  craftsmen,  are  conspicuously 
sober  and  ‘restrained  in  our  work  ;  excess  of  any 
kind  shocks  us,  and  excess  that  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand,  nor  see  the  forces  underlying  it,  repels  us 
forcibly.  We  have  our  youthful  exuberance,  too  ; 
our  headlong  journeys  into  this  and  that  avenue  in 
the  domain  of  art  ;  but  we  wait  to  estimate  a  man, 
not  by  what  he  has  shed,  nor  the  quantity  he  has 
to  shed,  but  by  what  he  is  after  the  divestiture.  To 
hear  them  talk,  the  German  and  Englishman  are 
brothers  in  art ;  but  the  contrast  in  their  produc¬ 
tions  is  surprisingly  wide.  “  Find  the  meaning  of 
things,”  said  Berlepsch,  and  I  turn  to  his  work  to 
see  what  gospel  he  has  found.  Anchored  on 
Nature  he  proclaims  himself  to  be  ;  but  I  only  see 
a  restless  soul,  unchained,  fretted  by  the  fever  in 
his  veins,  throwing  off  the  pressure  of  his 
activity  first  in  this  material  and  then  in 
that;  but  in  all  the  various  works  that  come 
from  his  busy  fingers  I  seem  to  hear  the  cry 
of  a  soul  that  has  not  found  salvation. 

This  cry  of  Nature,  return  to  Nature, 
follow  Nature,  is  all  very  well  if  what  is 
meant  by  the  cry  be  clearly  set  forth  and 
its  proper  limits  defined. 

This  globe  holds  all  that  we  know  in  the 
way  of  beautiful  form  and  colour  :  its 
processes  and  ingredients  are  what  we  too 
must  use,  and  we  must  for  ever  return  to 
Nature  for  refreshment,  for  inspiration, 
and  for  clarifying  our  judgment.  But 
man’s  ways  and  Nature’s  ways  are  not 
similar  but  antagonistic.  Human  life  is 
warfare  against  Nature.  With  some 
aspects  of  wild  life  there  can  be  no 


DESIGN  FOR  SETTLE  BY 
H.  E.  V.  BERLEPSCH. 


truce — no  man  may  live  among  his  fellows  as 
a  savage.  Nature  is  improvident,  luxuriant, 
disorderly  :  Man  must  be  thrifty,  restrained, 
orderly.  In  Nature,  life  is  lonely,  Ishmaelite,  and 
pitiless  :  Man  herds  amidst  his  fellow  men,  fights 
in  company,  and  love  and  sympathy  with  all  that 
are  poor,  troubled,  and  oppressed,  are  counted 
amongst  his  crowning  virtues.  Life — in  Nature — is 
a  hand-to-mouth  affair.  Who  knows  what  the 
seasons  may  bring  forth  ?  from  where  to-morrow’s 
meat  may  come?  Life — in  Nature — is  full  of  fear  : 
death  lurks  near  at  hand.  It  may  drop  from  the 
skies  in  the  talons  of  a  hawk  :  it  may  steal  on  you 
unawares  in  the  guise  of  a  weasel  :  drought,  and 
bitter  cold,  and  flooding  rain  show  that  Nature  her¬ 
self  is  heartless  and  blind.  And  every  day  the 
forces  of-civilisation  move  us  more  and  more  away 
from  this  state  of  things.  Well  housed,  we  sit, 
secure  of  our  every  meal ;  the  idea  of  personal 
attack  or  danger  to  ourselves  or  our  belongings, 
forms  no  ingredient  in  our  mode  of  life.  We  can 
forecast  the  seasons,  adjust  the  inequalities  of 
plentiful  harvest  and  famine,  store  water  and 
distribute  it,  command  fire  and  ice  to  appear  at  our 
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will.  Nature,  so  far  as  her  wildness,  luxuriance, 
and  disorderliness  is  concerned,  is  no  model  for  us 
save  as  a  corrective,  for  too  much  security  tends  to 
render  us  stuffy,  smug,  and  unenterprising;  but 
there  are  other  aspects  of  Nature  which  are  and 
must  for  ever  be  our  guide  and  standard  of  what  is 
right  and  beautiful.  The  lesson  to  us  is  of  work 
simply  and  sincerely  done.  Un-selfconscious,  un¬ 
troubled  by  what  some  passers-by  may  say,  straight¬ 
forwardly  she  builds  up  from  her  exiguous  materials 
the  forms  of  growth  and  life  that  are  our  delight. 
The  waters  cleave  and  abrade  the  stubborn  rock  ; 
the  plough-share  of  her  snows  drive  long  furrows 
in  the  mountain  side  ;  summer’s  sun  and  winter’s 
frost  do  their  appointed  duties,  and  their  work 
opens  up  possibilities  of  the  teeming  life  that  is 
pent  within  her.  How  were  they  produced,  those 
standards  of  beauty  in  form  and  colour:  the  firm 
curve  of  the  swift  leaping  water,  the  sharp  contour 
of  the  marble  hills,  the  reluctant  curvature  of  the 
plain  ?  What  amount  of  premeditation  was  there  ? 
The  spring  and  summer  growths  of  plants  are 
exquisite  because  they  are  so  simply  right ;  the 
response  is  direct  to  the  conditions  :  the  tree  that 
is  to  last  100  years,  the  plant  that  can  scarce  with¬ 
stand  the  summer,  have  each  their  special  growths 
widely  differing  from  each  other.  The  little  tit  that 
searches  for  his  food  amongst  the  bud-cases  on 
the  branches,  with  his  jeweller's  hammer  for 
a  beak,  his  wings  a-twitter  as  he  clings  to  the 
dancing  bough,  shows  by  his  shape  how  different 
his  business  in  life  is  from  the  swallow,  for 

instance,  who  scarcely  goes  afoot,  but  cleaves 
the  air  by  the  sword  cut  of  its  wings,  the 

wide  mouth  wide  open — the  traveller  who  has 

crossed  continents  and  the  great  seas.  We  call 
this  beauty,  this  simple,  unconscious  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  more  sophisticated  and 
unnatural  as  we  yearly  become,  the  more  we 

prize  this  element.  The  love  of  wild  nature  belongs 
almost  to  our  day,  whilst  our  civilisation  more  and 
more  removes  us  from  vital  contact  with  it.  There 
are  many  lessons  to  be  gleaned  from  our  inspection 
of  Nature,  and  one  of  the  principal  is  the  qualities 
and  limitations  of  material.  Nature’s  treatment  of 
material  can  never  be  actually  adopted  by  man, 
for  he  has  not  her  forces  and  her  wealth  at  com¬ 
mand,  but  it  is  full  of  suggestion  and  guidance  to 
the  seeing  eye  ;  and,  moreover,  Nature  is  vigilant 
and  prompt  to  mark  what  has  been  done  amiss 
according  to  her  rules,  and  to  visit  with  ruin  these 
violations.  Patch  and  bolster  as  you  may,  she  is 
at  work  in  the  night  as  well  as  in  the  day;  her 
forces  are  hostile  to  man,  even  at  the  best;  she 
never  forgoes  an  advantage,  and  no  weakness 
escapes  her  destructive  fingering.  One  means, 
then,  by  “  follow  Nature,”  comprehension  of  her 
proi  ■  sses  on  her  material  with  a  view  of  adopting 


so  much  of  them  as  may  be  applicable  to  the  case 
in  hand.  We  must  use  her  material,  though  not 
under  the  same  conditions  ;  how  much,  then,  of  her 
treatment  may  we  adopt  ? 

The  environment  in  which  Berlepsch  grew  up  is 
very  typical  of  our  age,  and  plays  its  part  in  his 
work.  An  age  of  sudden  social  expansion,  full  of 
perplexed  self-introspection,  of  ferment  and 
rebellion,  without  leaders  or  guidance — an  age  of 
wordy  enthusiasm  and  baseless  sincerity. 

His  father,  a  political  refugee  from  Germany  in 
’48,  retires  to  St.  Gallen,  in  Switzerland,  and  there 
sulks,  refusing  to  accept  facts,  in  the  pride  of  his 
impracticable  patriotism.  The  father  publishes  a 
book  on  “Nature  and  Life  Pictures  in  Alpenland  ” 
that  is  pecuniarly  successful,  and  puts  him  in  touch 
with  the  literary  coterie  of  Switzerland.  The  boy 
soon  became  an  only  son — for  the  other  brother 
died — and  was  constantly  with  his  father,  who,  I 
strongly  suspect,  was  much  of  a  talker.  Young 
Berlepsch  goes  to  school  at  Zurich,  and  finds  the 
antique  not  to  his  taste.  He  leaves  the  humanities 
at  an  early  age,  and  comes  under  the  influence  of 
Gottfried  Semper  at  the  “School  of  Building”  at 
Zurich.  The  gist  of  Semper’s  instruction  was  : 

(1)  dependence  of  artistic  treatment  on  material  ; 

(2)  dependence  of  artistic  desire  to  the  laws  of  style. 
Maxim  No.  1,  a  thoroughly  wholesome,  sound,  and 
clear  doctrine,  but  Maxim  No.  2  is  one  of  those 
cloudy  things  that  mean  merely  what  each  man 
likes  to  put  in  it.  Much  has  been  done  in  the 
name  of  the  “  laws  of  style,”  and  the  earth  still 
groans  under  the  weight  of  their  infliction.  The 
writings  of  Viollet-le-Duc  interest  Berlepsch,  and 
he  excurges  widely  in  the  realm  of  handicraft.  A 
tour  in  Italy  and  an  excursion  amongst  the  early 
German  masters  give  him  new  views  on  art, 
which  draw  him  into  variance  with  his  father. 
The  latter  has  a  reverent  affection  for  the  painters 
of  the  40’s  and  50’s  which  our  young  iconoclast 
delights  to  assail.  Reconciliation,  however,  comes 
on  the  heights  of  an  Alp.  A  prospect  stretches 
out  before  them.  “  Is  not  that  beautiful  ?  ”  “  Yes,” 
said  the  son  ;  “  so  beautiful  that  only  Bocklin  could 
paint  it.”  No  further  word;  a  handclasp  in  mute 
eloquence  signified  the  re-union.  After  some 
engagements  under  architects  at  Frankfort,  he 
comes  to  Munich  —  feeling  a  call  to  paint¬ 
ing.  He  soon  discovers  that  the  Academy  walls 
are  not  for  him.  The  canons  of  art  at  Munich 
are  but  the  cold  cinders  of  what  was  once  the  fire 
of  the  “  German  Renaissance  ” — thought  is  sterile 
and  fossilised.  With  free  sword  he  elects  to  carve 
out  his  own  career,  and  his  biographer  completes  the 
article  by  a  description  of  the  various  things  he  has 
done,  of  which  the  illustrations  are  both  good  and 
plentiful.  But  the  want  of  a  firm,  definite  training, 
of  strict  discipline,  of  education  in  instant  obedience 
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earlv  in  life,  runs  through  all  his  work  like  a  vein 
of  quicksilver,  corroding  its  life  and  sapping  its 
force.  This  alert  and  restless  independence  is  apt 
to  lead  to  no  especial  or  useful  end,  whilst  its 
owner  becomes  more  and  more  enamoured  of  the 
variety  of  its  manifestations.  In  England  there  are 
many  innocuous  outlets  and  buffers  through  and 
against  which  the  youthful  genius  may  charge  and 
purge  himself  of  his  early  judgments  and  verdicts. 
He  emerges  all  the  better  metal  for  having  skimmed 
off  the  showy  crusts,  with  their  strange  configura¬ 
tions  and  fascinating  patinas,  that  rose  to  the  top  of 
the  molten  tumult  of  his  mind.  But  in  Germany, 
if  I  may  take  these  examples  of  “  Deutsche  Kunst 
und  Dekoration  ”  as  representative,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  this  relief.  There  are  six  pages  (full 
size  illustrations)  of  different  rooms  in  the  Munich 
Exhibition — each  done  by  a  separate  architect — 
that  are  weary,  weary  things  to  behold.  Tuning 
up  to  exhibition  pitch  is  responsible  for  some  of 
the  extravagance  of  the  design  and  the  fritter  of 
the  ensemble — the  desire  to  show  a  sample  of 
everything  that  you  have  got  and  everything  that 
you  can  do,  accounts  for  the  plethora  and  the 
torment  thereof ;  but  besides  these  destructive 
factors  there  are  also  these — the  want  of  principle 
and  the  want  of  restraint.  The  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibitions  of  England  have  greatly  struck  the 
Continental  mind  ;  but  it  is  not  clear  from  their 
work  that  the  German  artists  realise  the  spirit  that 
underlies  the  design  and  workmanship  of  the 
English  craftsman. 

They  see  the  novelty  that  has  come  about  as  the 
natural  outcome  of  time-honoured  principles  worked 
out  afresh  logically  under  the  conditions  of  to-day 
— novelty  that  was  never  directly  sought  for  nor 
much  valued  when  it  came  except  as  an  index  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  worker — and  they  have  fastened 
on  this  attribute  and  attempted  to  develope  it  apart 
from  its  conditions  of  birth.  What  of  quiet,  straight¬ 
forward  work  there  may  be  doing  in  Germany,  I  do 
not  know,  and  it  were  unjust  to  draw  widespread 
conclusions  from  the  illustrations  to  a  magazine  that 
would  naturally  desire  to  exhibit  the  most  striking 
examples  from  its  point  of  view  ;  but  the  impression 
one  gets  is  that  the  “  movement  ”  has  come  upon 
Germany  unprepared,  and  that  Germany  is  off  its 
balance  in  consequence.  What  time  may  bring  in 
th<  way  of  sobriety  and  sincerity  will  be  interesting 
to  watch.  H.  R. 

yiCADEMY  ARCHITECTURE. 

In  the  May  and  June  numbers  will 
b<  given  special  supplements,  consisting  of  thirty- 
two  whole-page  illustrations  of  architecture  at  the 
Academy. 


The  arts  in  ancient  Egypt: 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  J.  LOFTIE, 
B.A.,  F.S.A. :  PART  FIVE. 

With  the  accession  of  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Dynasty,  Egyptian  art  entered  upon  a 
new  phase.  Now,  at  last,  we  come  to  the 
kind  of  system  which  is  meant  by  “  the  canon  of 
proportion.”  We  come  to  much  else  that  has  not 
appeared  in  earlier  art ;  but  it  may  be  well,  in  the 
first  place,  to  try  and  attain  to  a  definite  idea  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  above  quoted.  It 
looks  at  first  sight  very  easy  to  decide  from  actual 
examples  what  was  the  rule  of  proportion.  But  a 
closer  examination  shows  us  that  this  rule  was 
constantly  varied  ;  and,  after  some  consideration, 


MUMMY  OF  PEREGRINE  FALCON. 


it  may  not  be  too  much  to  assert  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  the  famous  Egyptian  canon. 

This  conclusion  will  not  appear  so  surprising  if 
we  read  carefully  the  expressions  of  those  who  have 
held  the  contrary  view.  The  late  Dr.  Birch  has  a 
long  note  on  the  canon  in  his  edition  of  Sir  Gardner 
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Wilkinson’s  “  Manners  and 
Customs”  (ii.,  270).  From  it 
we  may  gather  that  sculptors 
“  worked  by  a  hieratic  canon, 
which  varied  at  different 
periods.”  The  oldest  canon, 
he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  dates  as 
early  as  the  Third  Dynasty, 
and  “  reckoned  the  proper 
height  of  the  human  figure 
from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to 
the  crown  of  the  head,  and 
the  sub-divisions  were  made 
one-half  or  one-third  of  the 
foot.”  “  One-half  or  one- 
third  ”  is  a  somewhat  vague 
way  of  stating  the  rule  of  the 
canon.  Which  was  it  ?  It 
cannot  have  been  a  true  canon 
if  it  varied  at  all.  But  we 
have  seen  already  that 
“as  early  as  the  Third  Dynasty”  there  was  the 
utmost  latitude  in  this  respect,  and  that  this 
latitude  is  by  no  means  adequately  described  by 
“one-half  of  one-third.”  It  is  easier  far  to 
assume  that  “  as  early  as  the  I  hird  Dynasty  '  there 
was  no  rule.  The  artist  designed  his  work  to  be 
as  like  Nature — to  be  as  exact  a  portrait — as  he 
could  make  it.  Dr.  Birch  goes  on  :  “  A  change 
took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty, 
dividing  the  height  into  eighteen  parts,  or  square  of 
half  the  foot.”  We  are  not  given  any  authority 
for  this  statement,  the  exact  meaning  of  which, 
I  confess,  escapes  me.  We  have  gone  into  the 
art  of  the  time  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  in  the  last 
two  chapters,  but  have  not  found  or  noticed  any 
such  change.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  that 
the  art  of  that  period  was  in  most  respects  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  what  flourished  under  the  Third, 
Fourth,  and  Fifth  Dynasties,  if  not  later.  Dr. 
Birch  goes  on  to  say  that  the  new  canon  “  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  Twenty-second  Dynasty,”  an  asser¬ 
tion  absolutely  contrary  to  modern  discoveries. 
The  only  sentence  of  this  long  note  which  we  can 
unreservedly  accept  is  the  last :  “  It  shows  that 
Egyptian  art  was  not  one  of  entire  immutability.” 

It  would  be  but  too  easy  to  multiply  quotations 
only  to  prove  that  the  idea  of  an  Egyptian  canon 
had  taken  firm  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  Egypto¬ 
logists  of  the  last  generation.  Here,  it  may 
be  enough  to  show  that  the  same  idea  is  still  held 
in  Germany,  if  not  elsewhere,  although  it  has  so 
little  foundation.  An  eminent  foreign  writer  of 
our  own  day,  we  read,  “  devoted  a  journey  to 
Egypt  ”  in  1895  mainly  to  revise  and  re-write  the 
views  of  the  late  Professor  Ebers,  Dr.  Samuel 
Birch,  and  others.  Beginning  with  architecture, 
this  new  authority  virtually  starts  with  the  reign  of 


Thothmes  III.,  and  later  on  mentions  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty  and  the  Proto-Doric  column.  His  remarks 
on  architecture  thus  assume  an  upside  down 
character,  if  I  may  be  permitted  the  phrase,  which 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  criticise  seriously. 
Chronology  is  ignored  in  such  a  sentence  as  this  : 
— “  The  column  was  much  more  frequently  used  by 
the  Egyptian  builders  than  the  pier  or  the  allied 
Proto-Doric  column.”  But  we  are  more  concerned 
with  the  canon  of  proportion  in  sculpture  and 
painting: — “  It  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary  student 
to  obtain  a  proper  appreciation  of  Egyptian  reliefs 
owing  to  the  peculiar  style  of  drawing  which  arose 
in  pre-historic  times,  and  which  was  religiously 
adhered  to  as  a  kind  of  sacred  tradition  ever  after¬ 
wards.”  We  may  go  further.  It  is  not  only 
difficult,  it  is  impossible.  The  student  who  has 
examined  the  statues  and  paintings  to  which  his 
attention  has  been  directed  in  our  foregoing  chapters, 
will  have  concluded  that  the  “style”  referred 
to  as  existing  in  pre-historic  times,  had  ceased 
to  influence  the  artists  of  the  Third  Dynasty,  and 
continued  in  abeyance  until  some  time  not  very 
clearly  indicated.  We  may  assume,  perhaps,  that 
certain  kings  and  queens  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty  re-adopted  it.  In  short,  we  may  assume 
that  any  attempt  to  study  history — whether  it  be 
the  history  of  art  or  of  anything  else — apart  from 
chronology,  must  end  in  failure  ;  must,  in  fact,  be 
exceedingly  “  difficult  for  the  ordinary  student.” 

Leaving  aside  any  theory  which  ignores  chron¬ 
ology,  and  any  theory  also  which  teaches  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  all  lived  about  the  same  time, 
that  they  all  had  the  same  objects  of  worship,  that 
they  used  one  pattern  for  their  columns  at  one 
period  and  another  at  another,  these  periods  being 
transposed  so  as  to  puzzle  “  the  ordinary  student,” 
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and  the  same  motives  ruling  all  the  arts  wherever 
and  whenever  we  find  them,  we  take  the  purely 
chronological  method,  and  divide  our  observations 
accordingly. 

The  revolution  which  brought  in  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty  has  been  fully  detailed,  so  far  as  it  is  yet 
known,  by  Dr.  Flinders  Petrie.  We  are  only 
concerned  with  that  part  of  it 
which  affected  art.  The  new 
family  at  first  adhered  to  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty  patterns. 
Queen  Aah  -  hetep,  whose 
jewels  were  described  in  the 
last  chapter,  was  apparently 
a  princess  of  a  family  of  war¬ 
like  kings  called  sometimes 
the  Thirteenth,  sometimes  the  Seventeenth 
Dynasty.  With  the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  and 
Sixteenth,  which  consisted  of  foreign  invaders,  we 
are  but  slightly  concerned.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  Queen’s  descendants  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty 
owed  to  her  that  relationship  with  the  old  reigning 
family  which  appears  to  have  been  considered, 
even  in  much  later  times,  a  matter  of  importance. 
But  though  through  Aah-hetep  they  could  trace 
their  descent  from  Amen-em-hat  or  Osirtasen, 
possibly  from  Ivhufu  and  Seneferu,  they  were 
paternally  of  another,  very  probably  an  alien,  race. 
We  note  the  difference  in  religion,  in  architecture, 
and  in  sculpture  and  the  minor  arts.  Even  in  writing 
hitherto  immutable,  there  was  a  palpable  change. 

We  see  it  first  in  the  new  character  assumed  by 
the  gods.  Hitherto  the  forms  of  divinities  are  but 
sparsely  represented.  Very  rarely  do  they  occur, 
and  even  the  name  of  Ra — the  sun,  is  spelled  out 
with  an  R  and  an  A  by  the  pyramid  builders,  instead 
of  being  signified  by  the  solar  disk.  From  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty 
the  gods  are  represented  in  all  their  grotesque 
leatures,  and  are  so  frequent  that  figures  of  human 
interest  are  shouldered  out.  The  pastoral  scenes, 
the  exaggerated  proportions  of  the  princely  farmers 
of  the  Oryx  or  the  Wolf  Nome  are  replaced  with 
"  the  brutish  figures  ”  of  Anubis,  the  jackal,  or 
1  both,  the  ibis,  or  Heru,  the  hawk,  or  Sebak,  the 
crocodile.  Many  even  grosser  figures  obtrude 
themselves,  and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  we 
n  cogni  e  the  Madonna-like  Isis  suckling  her  boy 
or  Safech  writing  on  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  The 
sacred  animals,  too,  are  everywhere  represented  in 
Tone  and  pottery,  in  bronze  and  gold ;  and  our 
museum  ar<  crowded  with  statuettes  of  bulls  and 
falcons,  of  cats  and  sows,  of  frogs  and  newts. 
I  hese  form  the  staple  of  what  we  expect  to  find  in 
every  collection.  For  the  most  part  they  were 
soon  so  conventionalised  that  they  were  mechani¬ 
cally  produced  under  certain  rules,  some  of  which 
are  still  extant,  and  are  often  spoken  of  as  con¬ 


stituting  a  canon ;  and  so  they  do,  if  we  should 
apply  the  term  to  objects  made  by  workmen  in 
thousands — turned  out  to  order  like  our  own  house¬ 
hold  utensils  of  cast  iron. 

It  is  very  probable  that  from  the  earliest  times 
sacred  animals  were  worshipped  locally.  At  Erment, 
as  well  as  at  Memphis,  there  was  a  bull.  At  Helio¬ 
polis  lions,  at  Tel  Basta  cats,  at  Siout  wolves  were 
similarly  venerated.  Even  frogs  and  mice  and  fish 
were  thus  singled  out,  together  with  a  number  of 
foreign  birds  and  beasts,  such  as  the  ibis,  the 
ichneumon,  and  the  baboon.  There  were  also  a 
number  of  sacred  hawks.  Most  modern  writers 
have  failed  to  distinguish  the  different  species. 
French  and  German  writers  call  them  all  in¬ 
differently  “sparrow  hawks”;  but  the  sparrow 
hawk  does  not  seem  to  have  been  worshipped  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  though  it  is  often  described 
as  sacred  to  Harmachis,  Horus,  Khons,  Month, 
and  Ra.  It  is  probable  that  all  these  divinities 
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were  represented  by  falcons,  such  as  sakers,  jers, 
peregrines,  and  merlins.  Heru  or  Horus  is  usually 
denoted  by  a  kestrel,  a  falcon  in  length  of  wing  and 
colour  of  eye  ;  but  the  subject  has  not  yet  been 
fully  worked  out.  Our  illustrations  show  the  two 
most  common  examples.  The  small  figure  is  that 
of  a  kestrel,  represented  as  bound  with  a  brail, 
which  prevents  his  fluttering.  The  other  shows  a 
peregrine  falcon  which,  after  it  has  done  duty  as  a 
divinity,  and  lived  in  a  great  granite  shrine,  has, 
after  death,  been  made  into  an  anthropomorphic 
mummy.  A  large  hawk,  perhaps  a  saker,  was 
worshipped  at  Edfu,  where  the  granite  shrine,  as 
large  as  a  sentry-box,  still  remains.  A  smaller 
bird  was  kept  on  Philae,  and  his  shrine  was  turned 
eventually  into  a  Christian  altar.  Several  of  these 
cages  are  in  the  British,  French,  and  other 
museums,  and  great  pits  have  been  found  in  the 
mountains  which  border  the  Nile  Valley,  filled  with 
the  remains  of  sacred  animals.  Thousands,  ‘  nay 
millions  of  crocodiles  occur  in  one  place  ;  in  an¬ 
other  the  mummies  of  cats,  so  numerous  as  to  have 
formed  the  object  of  a  speculator  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  loaded  his  ships  with  them  as  a  valuable 
manure. 

Some  of  the  images  are  of  costly  materials ; 
others,  again,  show  mechanical  skill  of  an  advanced 
character.  Birds  in  bronze,  with  the  feathers 
marked  with  gold  inlay ;  cows  in  hard  green 
diorite,  like  that  one  protecting  Psammetichus,  the 
priest,  of  which  a  cast  is  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
minute  statuettes  in  emerald  and  amethyst;  together 
with  figures  of  all  kinds  covered  with  a  rich  blue 
glaze  which  after  three  thousand  years  exposure 
is  as  brilliant  as  it  was  when  new.  The  fashion  in 
amulets  changed  as  the  centuries  went  by,  the 
fashionable  deities  changed,  as  Sir  Norman  Lockyer 
has  told  us,  with  the  changing  stars,  but  the 
examples  here  adduced  will  suffice  to  show  that 
when  the  Egyptian  artists  ceased  to  depict 
domestic  scenes  and  family  portraits,  they  had 
plenty  of  employment  waiting  for  them  in  making 
graven  images  of  the  gods,  and  in  furnishing 
funeral  ornaments  and  the  hundreds  of  little 
figures  bearing  the  name  of  the  deceased,  which 
are  found  in  the  tombs  of  one  particular  period. 

Before  Egyptian  art  was  degraded  so  far, 
speaking  artistically,  that  it  ceased  to  be  employed 
on  anything  except  figures  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
architecture  and  sculpture  showed  but  transient 
signs  of  life.  The  Proto-Doric  was  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  used  by  Queen  Hatasu  in  her  great  tomb 
temple  of  Dayr-al-Bahari.  Recent  efforts  have 
been  directed  to  clearing  out  the  sand  which  for  so 
many  centuries  has  obscured  the  features  of  this 
most  interesting  monument,  half  building,  half 
grotto.  We  find  that  neither  in  architecture  nor 
in  portraiture  was  the  old  art  quite  dead.  The 


Arab  sheykh  from  Somaliland,  who  leads  his  fat 
sultana  to  visit  the  great  queen,  reminds  us  of  the 
chief  of  the  Aamu,  with  his  shawl  of  needlework 
and  his  tame  goat,  visiting  Knem-hetep  at  Beni 
Hasan.  The  fruits  of  the  spice  islands  and  the 
flowering  trees  are  represented  as  well  as  the 
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golden  rings,  which,  even  in  our  own  day,  were  the 
money  of  the  Red  Sea  coast,  the  sacred  Poont  of 
the  Egyptian  traveller. 

Very  soon,  however,  under  the  warlike  Thothmes, 
and  the  uxorious  Amen-hetep,  the  commonplace 
and  conventional  were  supreme.  We  have  in  the 
Gizeh  Museum  a  statue  of  the  mother  of 
Thothmes  III.  When  we  compare  it  with  the 
figures  of  Nefert,  of  Ahat,  of  Tepes,  sculptured  to 
the  life  before  the  time  of  the  Fifth  Dynasty,  we 
see  how  art  had  declined.  The  colossal  statues  of 
Amen-hetep  III.  in  the  plain  of  Thebes  have  the 
merit  of  immensity,  but,  like  most  of  the  reliefs  of 
the  period,  are  without  either  beauty  in  design  or 
feeling  for  nature.  The  statues,  almost  always  of 
the  king,  the  small  objects  in  metal  or  stone  or 
pottery,  show  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  skill. 
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NATURAL  SPHINX. 

Otherwise  they  possess  little  merit,  and  would 
hardly  be  worth  naming  but  for  the  influence  of 
this  skill  on  the  monuments  left  us  by  the  singular 
revolution  which  brought  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty 
to  its  close. 

It  was  about  the  year  1865  that  some  peasants, 
differing  for  dust  for  their  fields  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  Temple  of  Karnak,  found  in  a  trench  which  for 
thousands  of  vears  had  been  filled  up,  many  broken 
statues  of,  apparently,  the  same  age.  These  relics, 
carefully  sorted,  were  gathered  up  by  an  official  of 
the  museum  then  lately  formed  at  Bulak.  They 
proved  to  belong  to  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty,  or  about  B.C.  1500.  They  are  now, 
though  sadly  mutilated,  in  the  Gizeh  Museum. 
One  of  them  is  of  beautifully  white  limestone, 
resembling  marble.  A  cast  of  it  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  Another  is  of  black  basalt,  much 
injured  and  in  places  split  by  the  action  of  fire. 
Both  represent  the  same  face.  It  seems  to  be  that 
of  a  lady  who  came  to  Egypt  in  the  days  of 
Amen-hetep  III.,  sent  probably  by  some  Asiatic 
potentate,  as  “  Mrs.  Carwell  ”  came  to  Charles  II. 
from  Louis  XIV.  Dr.  Petrie  has  gathered  many 
of  the  records  from  which  her  history  may  be 
made  out.  He  spells  her  name  “  Tyi,”  for  which, 
no  doubt,  he  has  an  authority  ;  but,  as  it  appears  on 
scarabs  and  on  some  gold  ornaments  now  at 
Edinburgh,  tin  hieroglyphics  consist  of  something 
like  a  Greek  theta  and  two  i's  :  Thii,  or  Thy  or 
Thy  a. 

The  history  of  Thyaand  of  her  son,  Khu-en-Aten, 
have  been  fully  detailed  by  the  learned  writer  just 
named  and  others,  but  no  previous  identification  of 
these  busts  has  been  made.  Their  destruction  and 
t  ill  remind  us  of  the  overthrow  of  the  sun-worship 


which  Thya  brought  and 
established  in  Egypt.  Her 
son  was  still  young  when 
his  father,  Amen-hetep  III., 
died.  She  became  regent. 
In  the  white  bust  we  see  her 
with  all  her  charms.  The 
sculptor,  to  whom  the  great 
art  of  a  previous  age  was 
unknown,  and  who,  if  he 
had  ever  heard  of  a  canon, 
certainly  did  not  follow  its 
rules,  has  attempted  not  un¬ 
successfully  to  show  us  the 
features  of  a  lovely  face,  and 
also  to  give  us  their  expres¬ 
sion.  The  physiognomist 
may  read  pride,  ambition,  a 
desire  to  please,  perhaps  to 
astonish,  in  the  features, 
while  the  artistic  critic  may 
object  to  the  ears,  to  the 
nose,  even  to  the  fulness  of  the  smiling  lips, 
but  the  bust  remains,  the  fragment  of  what 
must  have  been  in  many  respect  a  great  work, 
though  produced  at  a  time  of  decline.  The  granite 
fragment  shows  us  the  same  face  ;  but,  as  in  one 
of  the  figures  of  the  Queen’s  predecessor,  Hatasu, 
it  represents  a  lady  in  a  king’s  costume.  Hatasu 
and  Thya  are  both  figured  sitting  as  regents  :  the 
royal  crown  or  mitre  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  is 
supplemented  by  the  beard,  which  must  have  been 
tied  on  as  a  part  of  the  regalia  of  the  reigning 
sovereign.  Mariette,  in  his  catalogue,  named  this 
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bust  “  Merenptah,”  but  without  assigning  any 
reason  ;  and  certainly  no  artist  is  known  to  have 
existed  in  the  time  of  this  son  of  Rameses  II.,  who 
could  have  carved  such  a  head  in  basalt.  More¬ 
over,  all  the  other  broken  figures  found  in  the 
trench  at  Karnak,  were  of  the  same  age,  that 
namely  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty. 

At  Hadji  Kandeel,  a  village  200  miles  above 
Cairo,  are  the  scanty  remains  of  a  city  founded  by 
Queen  Thya  and  her  son.  Of  the  strange  revolu¬ 
tion  in  art,  which  occurred  at  this  time,  we  may  be 
able  to  speak  in  the  next  chapter.  The  new  style 
lasted  but  a  short  time,  and  the  ruins  have  been 
adequately  explored  and  described.  The  terra¬ 
cotta  head  of  the  king  was  purchased  by  an 
English  tourist  ten  years  ago  or  more  from  one 
of  the  villagers,  and  a  beautiful  sickle-shaped 
sceptre  in  blue  pottery,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
was  obtained  at  the  same  time.  The  head  here 
engraved  is  about  an  inch  in  height,  but  bears 
enlargement  very  well.  It  shows  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  portraits  of  Khu-en-Aten  in  the 
Gizeh  Museum  and  in  the  ruined  tombs  near  Hadji 
Kandeel.  It  proves,  as  do  the  two  busts  of  Queen 
Thya,  that  the  art  of  portraiture  still  survived, 
although  perhaps  in  an  enfeebled  condition. 

The  great  change,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe,  was  that  which  flooded  Egypt  with 
figures  of  the  gods.  The  attempted  revolution  of 
Khu-en-Aten  was  an  ineffectual  protest  against  it. 
During  the  first  few  reigns  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty  the  tendency  was  towards  the  gross 
nature  worship  which  may  be  said  to  have 
culminated  in  the  Hall  of  Columns.  The  same 
tendency  is  seen  in  the  obelisks  of  Queen  Hatasu, 
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HEAD  OF  KHU-EN-ATEN. 

in  the  Temple  of  Karnak.  They  indicate  a  change 
in  the  objects  of  worship,  a  change  which  would 
seem,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  older  religion,  to  have 
been  resisted  by  Thya  and  her  son.  Their  form  of 
sun  worship  was  in  itself  a  protest  against  that 
which  had  actuated  Hatasu  in  imitating  the  obelisks 
of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  True,  both  the  obelisks 
and  the  rays  worshipped  by  Khu-en-Aten  repre¬ 
sented  the  same  thing,  but  the  representation  took 
its  grossest  form  under  the  Queen,  its  most  refined 
and  aesthetic  form  under  the  King.  When  the 
Disk  worship  of  Khu-en-Aten  was  overthrown,  and 
his  family  extinguished,  the  reaction  showed  itself, 
not  in  abolishing  such  golden  images  as  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  long  afterwards  set  up  on  the  Plain  of 
Dura,  but  in  multiplying  them  and  increasing  their 
size,  until  the  obelisks  of  Hatasu  were  eclipsed  by 
the  columns  of  Sethy  I. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 

^TENICE.  BY  GRANT  ALLEN* 

This  book  is  one  of  a  series  of  handbooks 
intended  for  “the  tourist  who  wishes  to  use  his 
travel  as  a  means  of  culture,”  and  it  aims  at 
supplying  him  with  “  such  historical  and  anti¬ 
quarian  information  as  will  enable  him  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  therefore  to  enjoy,  the  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  and  minor  arts  of  the  towns  he 
visits.”  More  particularly  the  author  has  Ameri¬ 
can  tourists  in  his  eye  by  reason  of  the  “  amount 
of  pains  ”  they  are  prepared  to  take  “  in  turning 
their  trip  to  good  account.”  The  class  of  readers 
to  whom  the  book  will  most  appeal  will  be  those 
whose  notion  of  culture  is  based  upon  attendance 
at  University  extension  lectures.  They  will,  no 
doubt,  very  cordially  appreciate  the  kind  way  in 
which  the  author  leads  them  about  by  the  hand, 
his  acute  suggestions  as  to  how  to  deal  with  the 

*  Grant  Allen’s  Historical  Guides-  Venice.  Grant  Richards, 
1898. 
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sacristans,  his  careful  ticketing  of  “frankly  comic” 
pictures  and  “  truly  appalling  ”  tombs,  his  illumi¬ 
nating  description  of  the  Franciscans  as  “  the 
Salvation  Army  of  Venice,”  and  the  general  air 
of  gay  facetiousness  which  he  infuses  into  the 
dull  monotony  of  his  catalogues.  The  greater 
part  of  the  volume  consists  of  ordinary  guide  book, 
industriously  enough  compiled,  interspersed  with  a 
thin  stream  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen’s  own  comments, 
in  which  he  indulges  his  personal  prejudices 
against  Titian  and  Tintoretto,  and  freely  depre¬ 
ciates  Mr.  Ruskin.  A.  B. 

ON  THE  ETHICAL  VALUE  OF  THE 
GOTHIC  REVIVAL. 

When  a  great  man  dies,  the  astonished  readers 
of  the  daily  papers  are  confronted  immediately  with 
an  account  of  the  whole  career  of  the  deceased. 
With  remorseless  candour  his  chequered  past  is 
laid  bare,  for  the  edification  and  amusement  of  a 
curious  public.  Or,  “  touched  with  human  gentle¬ 
ness  and  pity,”  a  veil  is  drawn  over  the  shady 
places  in  his  history  and  character,  and  only  his 
intellectual  and  other  endowments  form  the  subject 
of  eulogium  or  reproach.  With  the  departing 
breath  the  telephones  are  at  work,  deft  composi¬ 
tors  are  busy  with  the  long  catalogue  of  good  deeds 
or  ill,  and  the  tale  is  promptly  forthcoming.  This 
promptitude  is  to  simple  folk  a  wonder  and  a 
surprise.  But  the  initiated  know  well  how  it  is 
done.  The  biography  was  ready — cut  and  dried, 
with  the  necessary  blanks  for  eventualities — and 
pigeon-holed  long  ago  in  case  “  anything  might 
happen.”  The  century  itself  is  moribund.  What 
voluminous  retrospects  will  follow  that  dissolution? 
The  most  eventful  of  all  the  centuries  will  have 
copious  and,  perhaps,  adequate  record  from  all 
imaginable  points  of  view,  religious,  social,  politi¬ 
cal,  scientific,  artistic,  and  what  not?  Amongst 
these,  architecture  as  having  run  a  somewhat  re¬ 
markable  course,  will  claim  a  place,  and  furnish 
matter  for  much  philosophical  and  other  specula¬ 
tion  and  comment.  In  such  a  record,  the  rise,  pro¬ 
gress,  and  decay  of  the  Gothic  revival  will  demand 
due  attention.  Much  has  already  been  written  on 
this  phenomenon,  and  the  merest  literary  igno¬ 
ramus  will  find  to  his  hand  material  enough,  of  a 
sort  to  fac  ilitate  the  usual  commonplace  compila¬ 
tion  But  there  is  a  feature  of  that  revival  which 
not  hitherto  been  sketched  in  detail,  if,  indeed, 
it  has  not  been  altogether  overlooked,  and,  as  it 
must  be  placed  to  the  credit  side  of  the  account, 
we  venturer  to  call  attention  to  it  here.  We  allude 
to  th»-  ethical  value  of  the  singular  movement  called 
“  Gothic  revival,”  and  its  bearing  upon  human 
motives  and  character. 


of  the  Gothic  Revival. 

The  foundations  of  that  movement  were  laid 
on  the  rock-bed  of  Truth.  War — unrelenting  war 
— was  declared  against  all  shams,  hypocrisies, 

“  unveracities,  speciosities,”  and  the  like.  What¬ 
soever  thing  was  to  be  done  should  thenceforth  be 
done  honestly,  and  all  things  should  be  in  fact  what 
they  were  in  appearance.  There  should  be  an  end 
of  all  trick,  finesse,  concealment,  subterfuge,  and 
all  their  obscene  brood.  Thus  the  student  entering 
upon  his  daily  work  had  ever  before  him  a  clear, 
consistent,  high  ideal.  His  teachers 

Showed  him  the  high  white  star  of  truth, 

There  bade  him  gaze,  and  there  aspire. 

Perfect  directness  and  simplicity  of  plan  and  con¬ 
trivance,  perfect  honesty  in  construction,  and 
perfect  candour  in  the  means  employed,  were 
guiding  principles,  all -pervading,  unrelaxing. 
Beauty  desired  of  all  would,  he  was  taught,  follow 
their  faithful  observance.  The  great  works  of  old 
were  thus  accomplished,  and  endeavours  as  earnest 
and  as  pious  as  those  of  our  forefathers  would 
achieve  results  no  less  glorious  than  theirs.  This 
healthy,  brainy  moral  tone  elevated  both  the  work 
and  the  workers,  and  lifted  art  almost  to  the  rank 
of  religion.  There  were,  we  all  know,  periods 
of  great  social  depravity  when  art  attained 
a  high  and  enduring  renown  ;  and  there  were 
periods  of  great  moral  and  religious  activity  when 
art  may  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  But  there  was 
a  long  succession  of  centuries  when  the  purest 
morality  and  greatest  religious  fervour  went  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  highest  reach  of  art.  These  con¬ 
siderations — however  the  balance  of  opinion  may 
lie — do  not  touch  the  point  which  it  is  now  our  aim 
to  enforce — to  wit,  that  for  a  great  part — indeed, 
the  greater  part — of  the  present  century  a  band  of 
earnest,  resolute  men  did  sincerely  believe  in  the 
mutual  independence  of  art  and  morals,  and  upon 
this  belief  did  base  strenuous  and  unwearying  effort. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  so  salutary  a  faith,  and 
such  a  noble  ambition  to  be  in  all  things,  and  before 
all  things,  true,  must  have  re-acted  upon  character, 
and  that  a  habit  of  working  daily  with  such  a 
standard  had  a  wholesome  influence  over  their 
daily  lives.  The  revival  of  Gothic  Art  was,  in 
short,  an  assertion  of  moral  principle. 

The  “  rigorous  teachers  ”  who  “  seized  our  youth,” 
have  gone  or  teach  no  more.  Of  the  band  of 
workers  who  strove  to  revive  our  national  art  on 
the  ancient  lines  but  few — too  few — remain.  What 
the  final  judgment  of  posterity  may  be  upon  their 
labours  we  shall  not  here  attempt  to  estimate.  But 
this  much  may  at  least  be  said,  that  their  aims  were 
noble,  and  that  what  they  achieved,  or  attempted, 
with  all  its  shortcomings,  did  in  a  very  special 
manner  “  make  for  righteousness.” 


E.  I.  B. 
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BAND  WITH  POMEGRANATES. 


FIGURE  XIII. 


Coptic  textiles,  by  may 

MORRIS.  ILLUSTRATED  EROM 
THE  COLLECTION  AT  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

The  art  of  early  Christianity  is  so  entangled  with 
classic  tradition  that  one  is  puzzled  to  say  what  is 
dying  plant  and  what  new  growth  ;  this  a  symbol 
with  meaning  lost,  that  a  child's  effort  in  its  uncouth 
ugly  sincerity.  Now  it  is  a  copy  of  dead  things, 
now  it  shows  a  groping  sense  of  reality,  and  now 
those  gleams  of  spiritual  beauty,  which  bring  us 
suddenly  face  to  face  with  the  art  that  is  to  be, 
brooding  still  in  uncertain  twilight  of  its  seed-time. 

For  some  centuries  of  the  new  era  Christian  art 
is  pagan  yet,  and  until  the  influence  of  Justinian 
fixes  a  new  tradition  of  pomp  and  stateliness,  it 
has  still  that  gaiety  of  provincial  life  that  is  the 
charm  of  decadent  Greece  and  Rome.  Christ  is 
not  yet  enthroned  in  the  terrible  majesty  of  heaven  ; 
He  is  the  Good  Shepherd,  gracious  and  human,  in 
the  midst  of  his  lambs  and  lilies,  and  the  rivers  of 
Paradise  meander  through  meadows  that  are  gay 
with  violets  and  peopled  with  homely  birds  and 
beasts.  It  is  this  lingering 
sense  of  villeggiatura ,  of 
the  holiday  aspect  of  life, 
with  its  pictures  of  hunting, 
fishing,  of  the  vintage,  of 
rural  feasting,  that  strikes  us 
at  first  glance  in  most  of  the 
textiles  and  sculptured  stone¬ 
work  found  on  Egyptian  soil. 

Those  which  show  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  court  style  of 
East  Rome  are  mere  gro¬ 
tesque  imitations ;  the  true 
Christian  art  was  to  gather 
no  immediate  inspiration 
here. 

Graeco-Roman  influences, 
spreading  on  the  further 
Mediterranean  shore  and 
penetrating  up  the  Nile, 
found  only  the  dead  bones 
of  the  historic  religious  art 
vol.  v. — x  2 


of  Egypt.  But  suddenly  and  utterly  as  this 
art  disappeared,  national  characteristics  do  not 
vanish  so,  and  Christianity  on  Egyptian  ground 
produced  the  strangest  growth  of  religious  expres¬ 
sion,  the  natives  Christianising  their  own  beliefs 
and  adapting  them  to  the  new  faith,  whose 
mysticism  presented  conceptions  familiar  to  them, 
indeed,  akin  to  their  own. 

By  Coptic  art  is  generally  understood  the  art  of 
Christianised  Graeco-Roman  Egypt,  between  the 
third  or  fourth  and  seventh  centuries,  A.D.* 
Beyond  this  time  it  merges  into  an  expression  of 
the  conquering  religion,  the  classical  Greek  and 
Roman  element  becoming  mere  tradition  beside 
Persian  actuality.  Skilful  artificers  always,  the 
nimble  fingers  that  wove  wreathed  sun-disks  on  the 


*  Constantine's  acceptance  of  Christianity  is  usually  the  date 
given,  but  the  edict  of  Theodosius  I.  (379),  proclaiming  Chris¬ 
tianity  again,  and  proscribing  the  old  Egyptian  religion,  would  be 
nearer  the  mark  for  any  considerable  development  of  religious 
art  recognised  by  the  State. 
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too  ponderous  a  title  for  the  work 
we  are  concerned  with.  Allow,  then, 
that  Coptic  art  stands  for  that  ex¬ 
pression  of  civilised  life  which  spread 
through  Egypt  from  about  the  time 
when  the  country  became  a  Roman 
province.  I  say  “  about  ”  because 
one  cannot  date  art  like  battles,  and 
on  this  ancient  soil  there  are  many 
different  elements,  and  tradition  is 
strong  and  strangely  recurrent.  If 
Alexandria,  the  ardent  centre  of 
new  thought,  the  meeting-place  of 
many  nationalities,  spread  her  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  conquered  country, 
she  also  received  much  from  it.  We 
are  accustomed  to  look  upon  the 
ancient  Egypt  as  dead  when  her 
religious  art  died  away  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  are  apt  to  forget  the 
many  legacies  she  left  the  new  age 
figure  hi.  just  because  they  are  not  officially 
recorded  on  stone  and  papyrus. 
One  may,  therefore,  with  some 
eagerness  trace  the  descent  of  popular  belief  and 
tradition  through  their  outward  seeming  of  Greek 
and  Roman  or  East  Roman  origin,  in  the  remains 


FRAGMENT  OF  TAPESTRY  PANEL 
IN  COLOURED  WOOLS. 


shoulders  of  a  bishop’s  mantle,  are  now  set  to 
tracing  intricate  borders  and  ejaculations  to  the 
Prophet  on  the  Kakba  veil — letters  of  gold  on  deep 
solemn  blue ;  in  matters 
of  art  the  Copt  becomes 
identified  with  the  Persian, 
and  we  stop  in  a  willing 
enchantment  on  the  palace- 
threshold  of  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights. 

Were  it  not  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  using  an 
accepted  though  loosely 
applied  word  I  should  pre¬ 
fer  to  call  Coptic  work 
Egyptian,  an  appellation 
that  has  the  merit  of  etymo¬ 
logical  accuracy.*  More¬ 
over,  the  textiles  under 
consideration  here,  date, 
certainly,  in  some  cases 
far  earlier  than  Theodo¬ 
sius  or  Constantine.  But 
“  Egyptian  ”  takes  us  back 
among  the  ancient  tombs 
and  temples  and  avenues 
of  solemn  -  eyed  gods; 

“  late  Egyptian  ”  means, 
for  us,  Egypt  of  the  Lagite 
monarchs,  while  the  art 
of  “  Graeco-Romano- 
Byzantine  Egypt  ”  is  all 


*  Gubt  =  Arabic  form  of 
the  Greek  Aiyvirnos. 
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Cop  tic,  Tex  til es. 


that  were  found  of  late  years  in  such  abundance 
among  the  tombs  of  Upper  Egypt. 

Akhmim-Panopolis  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Nile  a  little  above  the  river — an  Eastern  town, 
with  its  low  flat  houses,  its  domes  and  minarets 
seen  through  the  noble 
palm  groves  that  lie 
beyond  the  building ; 
with  its  rubbish  heaps, 
its  burying-ground  and 
desolate  places.  West¬ 
ward  gleams  the  wide 
green  river-plain,  and  a 
heat  haze  wraps  the 
Libyan  wilderness  be¬ 
yond  in  the  mystery  of 
fairy-land  ;  eastward, 
through  the  palm  trees, 
the  golden  desert  and 
distant  mountains  with 
their  amethyst  shadows, 
and  above,  the  luminous 
blue  Heaven.  The 
shrunken  Mohamme¬ 
dan  town  lie$  within 
the  precincts  of  the 
pre-Christian  Khemmis 
or  Panopolis,  far- 
famed  from  early  days 
for  its  linen- weaving 
industry,  and  tradition¬ 
ally  supposed  to  be  a 
city  of  the  greatest 
antiquity.  Though 
Egyptian  life  flourished 
here,  though  Greece 
and  Rome  passed  and 
left  their  mark,  little 
remains  of  temple  or 
column — a  scant  record 
here  and  there  of  a 
Pharoah,  of  a  Ptolemy, 
or  an  Emperor,  relics 
spared  by  the  Arab 
conquest,  by  many  cen¬ 
turies,  and  by  the  slip¬ 
ping  river.  These 
above  ground;  but 
some  few  feet  below 
the  desert  sand  have 
lain  untouched  until 

FIG-VINE  LEAF  FROM  PANOPOLIS 

recent  years,  remains 
from  that  period  of 

world-history  which  has  always  touched  our  imagi¬ 
nation  and  our  sympathy.  Those  centuries  of  the 
dead  or  dying  prestige  of  Rome,  the  meeting-time 
of  Goth  and  Roman  and  Greek  and  Oriental,  are 
tragic  with  human  sacrifice  and  martyrdom,  with 


the  lost  splendour  of  fallen  Empire ;  yet,  unlike 
much  of  the  history  that,  tangled  with  myth  and 
legend,  is  vulgarised  in  the  light  of  closer  knowledge, 
here,  wherever  the  mist  lifts  a  little  and  a  document 
from  the  past  verifies  tradition,  the  romance  is 

left  to  us,  and  is  even 
intensified. 

The  wind-driven 
sand  heaps  of  the 
desert  country  beyond 
the  cultivation,  north¬ 
east  from  Akhmim, 
contained  treasures 
long  unsuspected  by 
the  fellaheen  and  Arabs 
themselves,  and  the 
discovery  in  1884  of 
the  necropolis  of  the 
ancient  town  was  made 
by  the  natives  un¬ 
noticed  ;  and  unfor¬ 
tunately,  before  the 
importance  of  it  be¬ 
came  known  to  Egypt¬ 
ologists,  irreparable 
destruction  was 
wrought  through 
childish  greed,  tombs 
being  carelessly  opened 
and  the  contents  scat¬ 
tered,  their  identifica¬ 
tion  and  significance 
thus  thrown  to  the 
winds;  mummy-cloths 
were  dragged  off  the 
bodies,  and  torn  and 
cut  up  for  the  scraps 
of  worthless  gold  on 
them,  to  the  despair  of 
archaeologists. 

Some  remains  of 
ancient  Egypt  were 
found  and  some  of  the 
latest  times  ;  but  the 
notable  discoveries 
have  been  those  of  the 
Christian  era  down  to 
the  tenth  century. 
Here,  then,  Christian 
Egypt  laid  many  of  her 
dead,  and  the  shallow 
tombs  with  the  swathed 
bodies  surrounded  by 
tokens  of  life  past  and  symbols  of  life  to  come 
bear  a  strange,  vivid  testimony  to  the  mingling  of 
old  and  new  belief.  In  a  religion  where  the 
nothingness  of  flesh  is  strenuously  insisted  on, 
previous  tradition  lingers  in  the  jealous  care  for 


FIGURE  V. 


TAPESTRY:  VINE  BORDER. 


FIGURE  VI. 


the  dead  flesh  that  shall  again  be  an  envelope 
for  the  soul,  in  the  incomplete  embalming  of 
the  closely  bound  body  sprinkled  with  incense 
and  with  natron  ;  a  lamp  lying  beside  the 
sleeper  guides  him  through  the  twilight  halls  of 
the  dead,  with  an  oil  flask  to  replenish  it  ;  and 
the  lamp  is  stamped  with  the  Christ  monogram 
and  the  promise,  “  I  am  the  resurrection.”  The 
sculptured  stone  and,  in  lesser  degree,  the  woven 
picture,  bear  the  mark  of  the  changing  Greek  art 
in  unfamiliar  hands,  together  with  that  echo  of 
the  remote  past  and  that  unconscious  portraying  of 
contemporary  racial  types  that  make  these  remnants 
of  dead  Egypt  so  interesting. 

1  he  discovery  was  a  most  precious  one,  for 
while  in  Europe  little  of  the  domestic  art  of  these 
early  centuries  has  survived,  here,  buried  and  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  dry  sand,  the  preservative  climate  of 
the  country  and  the  lingering  of  its  ancient  burial 
customs,  have  kept  from  destruction  not  only  the 
embroidered  garments  of  the  wealthy,  but  all  that 
crowd  of  insignificant  humble  things  that  have 
belonged  to  the  daily  life  of  the  poorer  citizens  of 
an  historic  race.  I  here  are  oil  lamps  and  flasks, 
<  rosses,  wafer  moulds  such  as  we  know  in  mediaeval 
times;  personal  ornaments,  ear-rings,  neck-rings, 
and  brooches  like  those  of  Celtic  origin,  buckles, 
beads  and  amulets  of  ivory,  bone,  and  wood ; 
writing  styles,  spindles,  and  what-not.  A  man  lies 
buried  with  the  token  of  his  trade,  a  woman  with 
1 1 '  r  pindle  and  necklet,  a  child  with  its  doll  or  toy, 
and  all  of  tf  lem  clothed,  beneath  the  cerecloth  and 
bandages,  in  a  garment  worn  in  life,  decorated 
with  elaborate  and  often  beautiful  work. 

I  '.ut  interesting  as  these  heterogeneous  things  are, 
1  am  only  (  oncerned  at  present  with  the  textiles, 
an  make  no  attempt  to  assign  any  but  the 


vaguest  general  dates  to  the  discoloured  grave 
clothes,  but  they  are  usually  ascribed  to  three 
periods — Roman,  Transitional  and  Byzantine.  In 
the  Roman  type  the  roundels  and  bands  are  dark 
purple,  or  blue,  or  black,  with  the  forms  defined  in 
white — a  black-and-white  arrangement,  in  short ; 
in  the  so-called  transitional  type,  we  have  the  same 
with  touches  of  colour;  the  third,  the  Byzantine,  is 
multi-coloured.  In  the  first  group  there  are 
“classical”  figures,  the  quality  of  the  drawing 
varying  very  much,  sometimes  spirited,  sometimes 
clumsily  traditional  ;  in  the  second  group  plant- 
form  is  more  used,  and  the  treatment  of  it  markedly 
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beautiful,  the  touches  of 
colour,  too,  used  with  an 
Eastern  skill  ;  in  the  third 
group  one  sees  the  definitely 
Byzantine  character :  little 
figures  in  round-arched  niches 
(drawn  in  a  very  elementary 
manner  here),  Biblical  sub¬ 
jects  with  Greek  lettering,  and 
so  forth. 

This  classification  is  obvi¬ 
ously  rough  and  imperfect, 
and  before  passing  to  a  closer 
examination  of  the  work  I 
should  like  to  note  shortly 
Forrer  s  later  classification.* 

He  gives  five  periods:  (1) 

Pre-Christian  Greek,  when 
the  garments  have  plain 
clavi  ;  (2)  Roman  of  the  first 
to  the  third  century,  mono¬ 
chrome  decoration  with 
classical  subjects  of  Gods  and 
heroes,  hunting  scenes,  &c. ; 

(3)  Christian  of  the  Constan¬ 
tine  period  to  the  fourth 
century,  where  the  work  is 
more  or  less  coloured  and 
Christian  symbols  abound  ; 

(4)  Byzantine,  as  above, 
silken  stuffs  being  much  used 
and  printed  cotton  intro¬ 
duced;  (5)  the  last  period  is 
under  Arabic  influence,  from 
the  seventh  to  the  tenth 
century. 

The  illustrations  of  these 
notes  are  taken  from  the 
characteristic  and  carefully 
arranged  collection  in  South 
Kensington  Museum.  We 
see  here  the  tunics  or  shirts 
in  which  the  dead  were  buried, 
the  head-wraps, f  the  cere¬ 
cloths  (sometimes  of  great 
size,  and  made  of  rough 

looped  stuff  like  Turkish  towelling),  bags,  nets  and 
girdles,  and  scraps  of  all  kinds.  The  dead 
Egyptians  who  had  exchanged  the  Horus  symbol 
for  the  Christ  symbol  lay  there,  under  the  desert 
sand,  clad  in  their  daily  clothes,  with  girded  loins 
and  head  wrapped  in  a  napkin,  and  one  cannot 
but  be  stirred  by  a  moment’s  sharp  emotion  before 
the  vision  of  the  past  that  is  called  up  by  the 
sight  of  the  long  seamless  garments  a  little  frayed 
at  the  neck  and  darned  at  the  elbow. 


LINEN  INLET  WITH  TAPESTRY. 


FIGURE  VII. 


In  “  Die  Graber  und  Textilfunde  von  Akhmlm/’  1891. 
t  And  the  napkin  that  was  about  his  head."— John,  XX. 


These  Roman  and  Byzantine  garments  are 
“  woven  from  the  top  throughout,”  with  bands  and 
medallions  let  in,  and  worked  tapestry-wise  in  wool 
(mostly)  in  the  web  itself,  the  cross  threads  being 
unravelled  (as  in  what  is  called  point-tire ,  drawn 
work)  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  the  pattern 
in  black  or  blue  or  red,  or  in  colours.  This  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  tapestry  process  to  the  decoration  of 
wearing  apparel  is  of  the  highest  technical  interest, 
and  the  fineness  and  delicacy  of  some  of  the  work, 
as  well  as  the  spirited  character  of  the  design,  show 
the  remarkable  skill  reached  by  the  late  Egyptian 
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weavers.  I  may  just  note  here,  in  passing,  that 
one  meets  with  but  little  needle-embroidery,  and 
what  there  is  is  mostly  of  the  later  Byzantine  type 
and  without  distinction.  I  have,  however,  some 
pieces  of  an  earlier  type,  worked  closely  and  solidly 
in  curious  faded  purple  and  yellow. 

Two  peculiarities  to  be  noted  in  these  early 
textiles  involve  a  short  explanation  of  the  principle 
of  tapestry-weaving.  The  warp-threads  —  here 
formed  by  the  unravelling  of  the  cross  threads  of 
the  stuff,  as  explained  above — being  strained,  the 
web  is  built  up,  as  it  were,  into  a  mosaic  of  colours, 
bit  by  bit.  Imagine  a  rose  with  two  or  three 
shades  of  pink  :  the  bobbins  that  are  wound  with 
the  colours  pass  backwards  and  forwards  across  the 
warps  in  the  limit  of  each  petal,  shading  and  filling 
deliberately;  in  the  process  it  is  obvious  that  at 
certain  points,  i.e .,  where  the  outline  falls  in  a  line 
with  the  vertical  warp-threads,  gaps 
will  occur  between  the  filling  of  the 
ground  and  of  the  rose.  Such  holes 
can  be,  and  often  are,  sewn  up,  or 
can  be  avoided  by  a  twist  of  the 
bobbin  of  the  ground  colour  with 
those  of  the  pattern,  but  a  man  who 
knows  his  business  will  often  make 
use  of  the  said  holes  to  accentuate  a 
line  or  deepen  a  shadow.  In  figure- 
tapestry  on  a  broad  and  heroic  scale, 
he  goes  no  further  than  this.  The 
Egyptian  weavers,  however,  in  their 
set  patterns,  have,  very  rightly  and 
prettily,  made  a  frank  and  free  use 
of  this  peculiarity  incidental  to  the 
process.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they 
develop  it  into  a  kind  of  open-work 
— almost  like  lace.  Some  such 
weaving,  of  the  Mohammedan  epoch, 
done  in  coloured  silk  and  minutely 
fine,  has  the  subtle  exquisiteness  of 
jewel-work. 

As  to  the  other  technical  character¬ 
istic  :  the  tapestry-weaver,  having 
rather  a  free  hand  with  his  bobbins, 
one  finds  that  in  the  Egyptian  stuffs 
he  has  used  this  freedom  more  than 
is  usual  in  modern  times.  Warp  and 
woof  are  generally  imagined  as  per¬ 
pendicular  to  each  other,  keeping 
this  relation  throughout  the  chances 
and  changes  of  the  pattern  ;  so  that 
any  form  lying  diagonally  has  an 
outline  that,  magnified,  shows  as  a 
series  of  steps.  Thus  the  dogged 
Northern  genius ;  but  the  Oriental 
steps  light-heartedly  over  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  logic  and  sobriety,  pushes 
nis  warps  aside  when  convenient,  tapestry:  female  figure  and  birds. 


lets  his  threads  meander  diagonally  across  them, 
beating  them  home,  crushing  them  together, 
or  spreading  them  out,  coaxing,  contriving,  and 
fashioning  until  all  is  trim  and  to  his  liking.  There 
is  a  brilliancy  and  surety  of  eye  and  hand  about 
this  treatment  that  makes  it  truly  fascinating  to 
follow  through  its  vagaries. 

Sometimes  orbiculi  and  clavi  on  these  tunics  are 
let  in  or  laid  on  to  the  fabric  ;  in  this  case  they  look 
clumsy,  and  suggest  that  they  have  been  transferred 
from  an  old  garment  to  the  ne-w  one.  But  where 
they  form  a  mosaic  in  the  very  threads  of  the  stuff 
we  have  a  noble  and  striking  decoration,  the  lines 
so  delicate  and  the  masses  so  clearly  defined  that 
in  the  best  examples  there  is  no  suspicion  of 
heaviness,  though  the  material  is  not  usually  of  the 
finest.  Some  of  the  best  of  these  borderings  and 
roundels  are  monochrome,  brown  or  dark  blue,  or  a 
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INLET  TAPESTRY  :  SMALL  PATTERN  BORDER. 


FIGURE  XIV. 


solid  brownish  purple  on  the  undyed  cotton  ;  some¬ 
times  the  pattern  in  red  on  the  pale  ground,  or  a 
red  ground  with  the  pattern  picked  out  in  the 
undyed  thread.  I  have  noted,  too,  some  finely 
simple  colour  effects — a  clear  orange-brown  with 
a  purple  floral  pattern  ;  a  dark  blue  with  dull 
purple  leafage  and  orange  and  white  medallions, 
and  other  harmonies  which  have  a  serious  beauty  of 
Eastern  origin.  Among  some  fragments  in  my 
possession  is  one  of  fine  undyed  wool,  like  mellow 
ivory  ;  its  only  decoration  consists  of  stripes,  a  band 
of  dusky  purple  between  others  of  pale  clear  red, 
divided  by  hair-lines  of  blue  and  white  and  green 
and  orange  (the  orange,  of  course,  against  the 
purple,  the  blue  against  the  red) ;  the  colours  are 
pure  in  quality,  and  arranged  with  remarkable 
distinction. 

While  some  of  this  curious  ornamental  work, 
especially  where  figures  are  introduced,  is  irrita¬ 
tingly  hideous  and  debased  in  style,  a  great  part  of 
it  has  a  decorative  value  apart  from  its  undeniable 
interest.  The  birds  and  animals  are  drawn  with 
spirit  and  familiarity  ;  the  wild  ducks  in  the  middle 
of  clustered  leaves  suggest  fowling  in  Egyptian 
swamps,  the  spotted  beasts  suggest  hunts  in  desert 
places,  while  the  beauty  of  the  leaf  borders,  and 
especially  the  vine,  need  scarcely  be  dwelt  upon. 
Since  first  men  made  themselves  gardens  for 
pleasure  and  profit,  the  wonder  of  the  vine  growth 
has  been  an  ever-fresh  inspiration  for  their  decora¬ 
tive  instinct  ;  they  have  carved  it  trailing  among 
the  rocks  on  the  walls  of  an  Assyrian  palace,  they 
have  painted  it  tangled  between  blue  sky  and 
slender  pillared  loggia  ;  and  the  mason  of  Asshour- 
banipal  and  the  Umbrian  painter,  for  all  the  ages 
that  lie  between,  have  at  least  that  kinship,  their 
observation  of  nature,  and  their  love  for  her.  In 
some  of  the  Egyptian  fragments  which  are  illus¬ 
trated  here,  the  crisp-edged  leaf  is  treated  with  a 
distinguished  simplicity  that  has  scarcely  been  sur¬ 
passed  in  the  silk  looms  of  the  Sicilian  kings. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  Figure  IV.,  a  design  which,  to 
my  thinking,  stands  among  the  quite  fine  examples 


of  symbolic  art.  Symbolic  it  is,  not  of  any  religious 
belief  or  aspiration,  but  a  quietly  observant  image 
of  one  of  the  earth’s  loveliest  growths.  The  clus¬ 
tered  grapes  sheltered  beneath  the  leaves,  the 


TAPESTRY  SEWN  ON  BROWN  WOOL  FIGURE  IX. 

AND  YELLOW  FLAX  :  LEAF  WITH 
TWO  DUCKS  AND  IVY  LEAVES. 


CHILD’S  TUNIC,  WITH  ORNAMENTS 
STITCHED  ON  OF  WOVEN  TAPESTRY, 
BROWN  WOOL,  AND  YELLOW  FLAX: 
FIGURE  X. 
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little  tendrils,  the  knotted  stem,  all  the  essentials 
of  the  plant  are  here,  finely  silhouetted  in  dark 
purple  wool,  on  the  brownish,  discoloured  ground. 
The  same  form  is  treated  differently  but  with  bold 
truthfulness  in  another  border,  Figure  VI. ;  just  a 
slip  of  the  stem,  a  leaf  and  a  close-curled  tendril, 
and  the  merest  indication  of  the  berries ;  here 
again  the  character  is  recorded,  though  but  roughly. 
In  a  medallion,  Figure  VII.,  is  another  vine  pattern 
where  the  mass  is  differently  treated,  the  grapes 
picked  out  with  white  by  a  line  of  needlework,  or 
it  may  be  a  flying  shuttle.  This  panel  is  chosen 
partly  to  show  the  two  monochrome  arrangements 
which  are  here  found  together — the  bold  silhouette 
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on  light  ground,  and  the 
light  pattern  picked  out 
with  a  thin  line  on  dark 
ground.  This  contrast  of 
mass  and  line  gives  deli¬ 
cacy  and  flatness,  if  it 
wants  the  verve  of  the 
last-described.  Note  the 
vine  again  in  the  medal¬ 
lion  of  a  lady  in  a  garden 
(an  earthly  paradise  per¬ 
haps,  but  not  the  Biblical 
one,  for  the  serpent  is 
missing).  It  takes  some 
looking,  but  allowing  for 
distortion  and  ravelling, 
it  is  a  pretty  bit  of 
design ;  the  vine-bower 
with  birds  pecking  at  the 
fruit,  and  the  lady  with 
one  arm  round  a  bough, 
picking  a  leaf  with  a 
fine-ladyish  turn  of  her 
wrist,  comically  expres¬ 
sive  for  all  the  rough 
drawing.  The  upper  part 
of  the  figure  is  not  ill- 
drawn,  indeed,  there  is 
a  sort  of  clever  ballet-poise  about  it,  so  that  I  think 
that  the  artist  must  have  shortened  her  suddenly, 
just  because  he  found  there  was  not  room  for  all  her 
legs.  The  tree  grows  from  a  little  amphora,  and 
thence  branches  and  meanders  about  the  lady  grace¬ 
fully.  This  and  the  roundel  last  described  are  Roman 
in  feeling,  whatever  they  are  in  date.  An  attempt  to 
date  work  that  sometimes  appears  archaic,  some¬ 
times  “classical”  in  sentiment,  and  sometimes  in¬ 
terestingly  near  the  childhood  of  the  new  art — such 
an  attempt  must  be  beset  with  snares.  For  instance, 
a  shirt,  illustrated  (Figure  XI.),  maybe  late  Byzan¬ 
tine,  it  certainly  is  in  the  placing  of  the  ornaments, 
while  for  archaism  and  apparently  meaningless 
scribble  it  might  be  savage  work  ;  in  detail  it  has  a 
curiously  atavistic  appearance.  It  may  very  well 
be  of  the  latest  Egyptian  period  in  feeling,  but 
it  is  dangerous  to  date  traditional  work  of  this 
description.  Again,  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
essentially  Persian  the  arrangement  in  Figure  IX., 
a  flower  garden,  as  it  were,  within  the  bounding 
line,  imagined  or  drawn,  of  some  tree  form  ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  locate  the  original  provenance 
of  the  easily  suggestive  symbol  of  a  pale-bound 
garden  or  a  plant  drawn  on  one  of  its  own  leaves. 

We  are  treading  on  rather  surer  ground  in  com¬ 
paring  Figures  XII.  and  XIII.  The  first  is  an 
interesting  hybrid — Persian  more  than  Egypto- 
Byzantine — a  piece  of  Sassanian  date,  while  the 
little  border,  Figure  XIII.  is  purely  Persian,  its 
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pomegranates  set  with  refined  simplicity  in  the 
curves  of  the  stem.  Of  other  Eastern  types 
one  has  the  exquisiteness  of  the  stuffs  described 
in  mediaeval  romance,  a  fabric  of  dreamy 
beauty,  a  fragment  of  muslin,  set  with  jewel¬ 
like  arrangement  of  shining  colour,  such  as, 
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with  its  simple  mosaic-like  border  exactly  right 
against  the  floweriness  of  the  filling. 

The  two  shirts,  Figures  X.  and  XI.,  noted  above, 
show  the  two  types  of  ornament  used  on  these 
garments  in  the  earlier  and  the  later  period.  There 
is  a  certain  severe  purity  of  taste  about  the  decora- 


LINEN  CLOTH,  WITH  INLET  ROSE  DIAPER  PATTERN. 

it  would  seem,  only  the  East  could  produce,  in 
happiest  moments.  The  cloth,  Figure  XV.,  set  with  a 
rose-diaper,  has  a  soberer  charm,  suggestive  of 
Assyrio-Persian  feeling.  It  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  diaper,  or  more  exactly,  the  elementary  net- 
construction,  with  crosses  in  the  rosettes  at  the 
“  tie."  The  larger  ornaments  are  much  decayed, 
unluckily.  It  is  an  elegant  piece  of  decoration, 


FIGURE  xv. 

tion  of  the  child’s  tunic  (a  touching  little  patched 
rag  it  is,  with  its  sewn-on  ornaments  taken  from 
somebody  else’s  shirt),  the  clavi  and  sleeve-bands 
are  crisply  drawn,  and  being  narrow  would  give 
slimness  to  the  figure  ;  in  the  late  Byzantine  gar¬ 
ment  the  ornaments  are  clumsily  conceived,  and 
would  make  even  a  graceful  figure  look  squat  and 
awkward.  The  Roman  tunic  or  shirt  is  the  type 
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of  the  mediaeval  shirt,  and  of  the  alb,  with  its 
apparel  at  neck  and  sleeve  and  hem.  Woven,  as 
aforesaid,  all  in  one  piece,  it  was  simply  sewn  up 
along  the  sleeve  and  down  the  sides.  The  Egyptian 
peasant  wears  the  same  thing  to-day,  made  of  blue 
cotton. 

I  have  left  until  nearly  the  last  any  mention  of  the 
scrap  of  tapestry-hanging  or  covering,  Figure  XVIII. 
It  is  fine  in  pitch  and  must  have  been  a  laborious 
piece  of  work.  On  the  pale  red  ground  are  stripes 
of  leafage  in  greens  on  a  dark  blue,  with  red  and 
pink  flowers ;  the  large  birds  are  perched  between, 
bright  blue  and  green  and  orange.  The  colour  is 
pleasing  and  skilfully  contrived,  far  removed  from 
the  vulgarity  of  the  cupids  with  black  faces  and 
orange  hair  of  some  of  these  textiles ;  dissimilar, 
also,  to  the  beauty  of  the  more  Eastern  pieces.  It 
has,  in  fact,  a  semi-naturalistic  sentiment,  or  at  any 
rate,  the  craftsman  who  designed  it  has  not  been 
oppressed  or  worried  by  his  tradition.  It  is 
the  absurdest,  gayest  piece  of  art  in  the  collection. 
Jf  one’s  thoughts  travel  unconsciously  from  it  to  the 
Gothic  tapestry  in  the  same  building,  it  is  not 
perversity,  but  a  certain  sense  of  likeness  in  unlike¬ 
ness.  Though  from  Alexandria  and  Roman  Egypt 
to  the  Flemish  land  is  a  long  stride  ! 

In  conclusion,  I  may  observe  that  the  study  of  all 
this  Graeco-Roman  and  Byzantine  work  in  Egypt 
seems  to  divide  itself  naturally  into  two  parts ; 
seeking  -  in  it  for  the  pre-Christian  and  Christian 
expression,  and  above  all  for  that  Egyptian  strain 
which  we  are  anxious  to  identify,  our  curiosity  can 
be  satisfied  among  the  sculptured  stone  and 
carved  wood,  and  the  small  objects  of  religious 
worship  and  personal  use  found  in  the  tombs ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  woven  and  embroi¬ 
dered  stuffs  that  have  happily  survived  with  so 
much  freshness  of  colour,  bear  witness  to  the 
development  of  Graeco-Roman  and  East-Roman  art 
among  the  scattered  Egyptians  ("these  barbarians” 
as  our  Greek  and  Roman  authors  call  them),  though 
in  them  it  is  only  here  or  there  that  we  come  across 
the  Egyptian  spirit  that  certainly  lingered  long 
across  the  track  of  the  new  religion.  Note  in  this 
connection  the  very  curious  and  suggestively 
Egyptian  fragment,  Figure  I.,  with  Tau  crosses 
surmounted  by  the  disk,  between  borders  of 
Roman  <fuilloche  or  plait.  Another  portion  of  the 
same  cloth  in  the  Louvre  Gallery  has  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  with  cross  between.  It  would  be  a 

o 

mistake  to  put  aside  these  relics  as  degraded 
classical  art  produced  by  the  dying  activity  of  a 
worn-out  race.  Superficially  this  is  true,  but  they 
mean  more  than  this  ;  they  have  their  place  in  the 
history  of  the  arts  as  clearly  allotted  as  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  Middle  Ages. 
For  their  interest,  as  above  said,  is  of  a  special 
nature;  while,  to  go  no  further,  they  are  expressive 
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of  life  in  the  great  Roman  province,  they  bear  a 
deeper  significance  as  one  of  the  links — a  slender 
one  at  best — between  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
world.  At  this  great  transitional  period,  the 
East  and  the  West  act  and  re-act  on  each 
other,  twined  and  netted  in  many  a  coil,  and  it 
would  be  unprofitable  to  attempt  to  follow  out  each 
thread  of  the  tangle  with  any  positive  pronounce¬ 
ment.  On  Persian  soil  the  Roman  element  becomes 
Persian,  the  Persian  in  Constantinople  through 
Syria  and  Alexandria  becomes  Greek  ;  Greece  again 
influences  the  East,  whence  the  loveliest  mingling  of 
flower  garden  and  gem  work  that  we  call  mediaeval 
Persian ;  while  here,  on  the  banks  of  the  Great 
River,  the  Egyptian  has,  in  some  sort,  his  say  too, 
though  only  a  few  words  stammered  in  the  last 
hour  of  life.  The  special  value  of  these  textiles  is 
that  they  form  another  testimony,  and  one  stretch¬ 
ing  back  over  many  centuries,  to  this  mingling  of 
many  racial  influences  ;  styles  familiar  in  sculpture 
and  painting,  and  through  tradition,  are  recognised 
here  with  their  modifications,  and  these  worn 
garments,  bring  us  near  indeed  to  that  humanity 
in  its  life  and  vigour,  with  a  sudden  if  transitory 
sense  of  actuality. 

1 


The  arts  in  ancient  Egypt: 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  J.  LOFTIE, 
B.A.,  F.S.A.  :  PART  SIX:  CON¬ 
CLUDED. 

The  great  change  in  Egyptian  worship  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter  was  reflected  in  art.  Temples 
took  a  new  form,  and  their  walls  are  covered  with 
mythological  scenes.  The  old  Litany  of  the  Dead 
becomes  a  vast  collection  of  symbolic  pictures,  all 
drawn  carefully  according  to  certain  prescribed 
rules.  The  style  is  so  completely  changed  that 
we  naturally  infer  there  must  have  been  a 
corresponding  alteration  in  religious  teaching. 
Our  modern  ideas  of  Semitic  religions,  Judaism, 
Mohammedanism,  Buddhism,  are  influenced  by 
their  monotheism ;  but  here  we  see  a  Semitic 
invasion'  overthrowing  the  comparatively  simple 
theology  of  the  pyramid  builders,  and  the  lowest 
forms  of  animal  worship  superseding  the  more 
aesthetic  teaching  of  the  early  times.  The  abortive 
reformation  instituted  by  Khu-en-Aten  shows  that 
some  at  least  of  the  people  remembered  the  days 
of  old  ;  the  influence  of  comparatively  simple 
worship  was  felt  in  art,  and  the  rare  remains  found 
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among  the  ruins  of  the  short¬ 
lived  city  at  Tel  al  Amarna 
enables  us  to  judge  clearly 
of  the  most  singular  episode 
which  we  find  anywhere  in 
the  history  of  art.  This 
counter-revolution  was  short¬ 
lived,  and  the  reaction  from 
it  was  strong.  Egypt,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge  by  archi¬ 
tecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
and  pottery,  went  steadily 
down  hill,  and  the  few 
attempts  which  were  made 
at  improvement  speedily  died 
away  and  disappeared. 

The  art  of  the  reformers 
of  Tel  al  Amarna  had  been 
chiefly  displayed  in  painting, 
and  in  the  production  of 
articles  of  glazed  ware.  No 
such  blue  has  ever  been 
seen  since.  Scarabs  were 
apparently  considered 
heterodox,  and,  in  their 
place,  various  amulets  were 
made  of  delicate  lace  patterns — ovals  containing 
the  King’s  name  in  pierced  work,  emblems  of  the 
sun  and  its  rays,  fruits,  shells,  corn,  and  many  other 
objects  significant  of  fecundity  and  the  productive 
powers  of  Nature  when  vivified  by  the  solar  heat. 
Examples  of  these  amulets  may  be  seen  in  most 
of  the  larger  collections,  all  remarkable  for  the 
brilliancy  and  variety  of  the  colouring,  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  better  than  anything  made 
since,  better,  in  fact,  than  any  other  Egyptian 
examples,  except,  perhaps,  the  few  scarabs  of  the 
early  period  which  bear  the  name  of  Khufu. 

The  horse,  it  may  be  remarked,  only  appears 
once  in  sculpture  before  the  time  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty.  Thothmes  III.  must  have  brought  it 
into  ordinary  use  in  his  wars,  and  the  good  draw¬ 
ing  which  marks  its  first  appearance  at  Al  Kab 
speedily  gives  way  before  a  conventional  repre¬ 
sentation  as  life-like  as  that  of  the  White  Horse 
on  the  Berkshire  Downs.  But  the  artists  of  Khu- 
en-Aten  drew  the  animal  with  some  approach  to 
correctness.  The  artist  of  Al  Kab  seems  also  to 
have  represented  the  horse  as  he  saw  it — the  spare 
but  graceful  Arab  when  it  first  came  from  the 
barren  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Under  Thothmes 
we  see  a  gigantic  creature,  with  spider  legs  which 
sprawl  across  hundreds  of  feet  of  wall.  The  same 
design  does  duty  in  the  wretched  sculpture  of  the 
time  of  Rameses  II.  But  under  Khu-en-Aten  the 
innate  beauty  of  the  horse  asserts  itself — neither 
the  spare  Arab  nor  the  heraldic  charger  of 
Thothmes.  It  is  the  horse  of  Al  Kab  as  it  appeared 


after  two  or  three  centuries  spent  in  the  green 
pastures  of  the  Nile  Valley,  drawn  from  life  by  artists 
who  admired  its  beauty,  and  whose  only  convention 
was  a  determination  not  to  misrepresent  Nature 
if  they  could  help  it.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe 
that  we  know  something,  though  it  is  very  little, 
about  this  truly  great  and  original  school  of  artists. 
Their  leader’s  name  was  Bek,  which  means,  like 
the  Arabic  Abd,  a  servant,  and  like  it,  too,  usually 
appears  with  the  name  of  the  deity  to  whom  Bek 
or  Abd  is  servant,  as  Bek-en-Khonsu,  Bek-en-Ptah, 
Abd-Allah,  or  Obediah.  But  Bek  of  Tel  al  Amarna 
was  not  born  a  slave.  His  father  was  an  artist  at 
the  court  of  Amen-hetep  III.,  and  bore  the  name 
of  Men,  while  his  mother,  Roy,  may  have  been, 
like  Joseph’s  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  priest  of  On 
or  Heliopolis,  where  her  son,  the  future  sculptor, 
was  born.  Bek  worked  at  Syene  in  obtaining  red 
granite  for  the  new  town  ;  he  designed  the  gate¬ 
ways  of  the  temple  of  Adon,  or  the  Aten,  and, 
besides  being  “overseer  of  the  sculptors  from  the 
life,”  he  was  privileged  to  instruct  the  king  himself 
in  art.  To  him  was  entrusted  the  fulfilment  of 
Thya’s  wishes,  the  aim  and  object  of  her  life. 
The  filthy  rites  of  Amsu  were  to  be  suppressed, 
the  priests  were  to  be  cast  out,  and  the  new  city, 
undefiled,  was  to  rise  by  the  care  of  Bek  and  his 
assistant  artists,  to  be  the  capital  and  metropolis  of 
a  reformed  Egypt. 

Of  this  fair  city  of  the  Sun  we  know  but  little. 
The  foundations  have  been  traced,  the  painted 
floors  have  been  uncovered,  but  nothing  remains 
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to  tell  us  of  the  buildings  which  crowned  them. 
One  little  point  only  may  be  distinguished.  If  we 
can  judge  from  the  tombs  in  the  mountain  which 
contained  the  mummies  of  Khu-en-Aten  and  his 
Court,  there  were  pillars  to  support  the  upper 
structures,  and  those  pillars  had  none  of  the  grace 
of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  architecture,  nor  of  that  of 
Queen  Hatasu  at  Dayr-al-Bahari.  They  were 
heavy  and  stumpy,  with  capitals  of  poor  design, 
and,  in  short,  they  were  very  much  what  we  see  in 
modern  buildings  when  an  architect  thinks  he  is 
doing  something  new  and  original,  something  un¬ 
trammelled  by  the  rules  of  any  style.  The  Aten 
worshippers  had  a  great  sculptor  in  Bek,  they  had 
great  painters  and  men  who  understood  pottery  in 
all  its  branches,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  with¬ 
out  an  architect  worthy  of  the  opportunity.  It  was 
the  Fire  of  London  and  no  Wren. 

With  the  downfall  of  the  Aten  worshippers,  the 
art  history  of  Egypt  may  be  said  to  close.  An 
attempted  revival  of  the  oldest  forms  of  the  Pyramid 
period  was  made  under  Hophra  and  Necho,  after 
600  B.C.,  but  the  Persians  came  and  swept  it  all 
away.  It  fared  like  our  own  so-called  Gothic 
revival,  and  had  little  support  from  true  artists. 
Imitations,  however  servile,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  succeed  as  a  style — moreover  the  kings  of  the 
I  wenty-sixth  Dynasty  were  distracted  by  foreign 
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wars,  and  the  home  treasury  was  too  empty  to 
allow  of  magnificent  buildings.  After  the 
time  of  Hatasu  and  Khu-en-Aten,  then,  we 
find  very  few  buildings  which  deserve  atten¬ 
tion  as  works  of  art,  but  among  them  are 
some  which  are  remarkable  for  size,  cost, 
and  everything  except  beauty  of  design.  The 
Hall  of  Columns  at  Karnak,  in  Thebes,  is  the 
greatest  single  chamber  in  the  world,  measured 
by  the  ground  it  stands  over,  or  the  quantity 
of  the  materials.  We  obtain  an  idea  of  its 
size  by  a  comparison  in  a  guide  book.  The 
area  is  “  5450  square  yards,  an  area  spacious 
enough  to  accommodate  the  entire  church  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris.  The  roof  is  supported 
by  134  columns."  There  is  a  central  nave  of 
three  aisles,  divided  by  two  rows  of  six 
columns,  twelve  in  all,  each  of  which  is  1  i-fft. 
in  diameter,  32ft.  in  circumference,  and  69ft. 
in  height,  or,  counting  the  capitals,  80ft. 
Two  rows  of  lower  columns  on  either  side  are 
42Ht.  in  height,  with  only  half  the  diameter 
of  the  base  between  each  row,  the  effect  of 
crowding  being  painfully  present.  The  roof 
was  probably  of  wood,  and  a  kind  of  clerestory 
of  stone  admitted  light  on  either  side. 

I  have  seen  Karnak  under  many  aspects. 
At  sunrise  and  just  before  the  sun  appears 
through  the  gateway  of  Nektanebo  it  some- 
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times  assumes  an  air  of  mystery.  The  great  grey 
porticoes,  the  sculptured  walls,  the  tremendous 
forest  of  dark  columns  are  mingled  together  in  the 
dim  dawn,  and  look  old  and  ghostly,  and  even  awful. 
At  sunset,  too,  if  the  afterglow  is  ruddy,  and  a 
momentary  light  touches  a  pillar,  or  the  pink  tip 
of  an  obelisk,  there  is  a  beauty  of  colour  and 
shadow  if  the  gloom  is  deep  enough  to  hide  details. 
I  have  seen  it  in  a  sandstorm,  when  the  mantle  of 
the  simoom  covered  sometimes  one  tall  pylon, 
sometimes  a  whole  row  of  columns,  and  revealed 
the  rest.  As  the  solid  background  of  a  mirage, 
too — its  long  purple  shadows  falling  into  a  crimson 
sea — it  perhaps  looked  best,  looked  more  worthy 
of  the  prodigious  labour  which  brought  it  into 
being.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  have  only  once 
been  able  to  think  it  in  any  way  suitable  to  its 
surroundings  or  really  picturesque.  One  night 
early  in  1877  I  saw  Karnak  during  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon.  Long  processions  of  naked  Egyptians 
danced  through  the  aisles  with  blazing  torches, 
singing  and  howling  as  the  moon  darkened.  The 
temple  seemed  to  form  the  most  appropriate 
scenery  possible  for  such  an  orgy.  Just  so,  no 
doubt,  four  thpusand  years  ago  and 
more,  the  priests  of  the  sacred  Ram 
danced  round  the  little  cell  which  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty  kings  had  built  for 
his  worship.  So  they  had  danced 
before  the  obelisks  of  Hatasu,  so 
they  had  danced  in  the  transept  of 
Thothmes.  And  now,  though  the 
Ram  has  gone,  though  the  transept 
was  for  centuries  a  Christian  church, 
though  the  Peace  of  Islam  has  reigned 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years  in  the 
land,  the  old  gods  of  their  fathers  are 
not  yet  forgotten,  and  the  traveller 
may  chance  to  be  reminded  that 
Karnak  was  not  built  to  be  admired, 
but  to  teach  the  religion  of  force  and 
the  irresistible  power  of  Nature. 

The  obelisks,  of  which  two  still 
stand,  while  two  more  lie  in  frag¬ 
ments  at  their  feet,  should  be  carefully 
observed.  They  were  placed  in  a 
narrow  court,  and  overtopped  a  wall 
built  of  enormous  blocks.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  obelisk  consists 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  made  of  one  single 
stone,  and  it  is  placed  against  a  wall 
of  cyclopean  masonry  to  emphasize 
the  fact.  Our  Thames  Embankment, 
therefore,  does  not  suit  an  obelisk, 
but  those  at  Paris  and  New  York, 
and  most  of  all  those  at  Rome,  in  wide 
open  squares,  are  entirely  out  of  place. 

An  obelisk  built  up  of  small  stones 


like  some  of  ours  is  a  mere  mockery.  The  Roman 
obelisks  were  all  brought  over  from  Egypt  by  the 
Emperors.  Strange  to  say,  no  one  able  to  read 
hieroglyphs  has  published  an  account  of  them, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  one  was  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Domitian,  A.D.  95.  The  two  chief 
guide  books  vie  with  each  other  in  absurd  state¬ 
ments  about  the  Roman  obelisks. 

A  slight  and  transient  attempt  at  good  architec¬ 
ture  was  made  under  Sethy  I.  We  have  spoken 
of  the  Hall  of  Columns,  which  was  mainly  built  by 
this  king.  But  in  far  better  style  was  his  temple 
at  Abydus  or  Harabat  al  Madfuneh,  Some  of 
the  reliefs  on  the  walls  there  are  almost  good,  and 
throughout  the  buildings  there  is  no  attempt  to 
compel  admiration  by  size  and  weight,  as  at 
Karnak.  The  tomb  of  Sethy  in  the  western 
mountains,  near  Thebes,  is  elaborately  but  taste¬ 
lessly  ornamented,  and  the  sarcophagus  of  the 
king  may  be  judged  by  any  visitor  to  the  Soane 
Museum.  It  is  of  white  alabaster,  wrought  all 
over  with  long  processions  of  figures,  religious 
emblems,  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  in  black. 
How  writing  as  an  art  had  declined,  we  can  see 
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by  comparing  these  letters  with  those  in  the  tombs 
at  Beni  Hasan  or  A1  Kab.  The  chief  of  Sethy’s 
workmen  was  named  Hi,  but  his  influence  does  not 
seem  to  have  lasted  long,  and  the  king’s  later 
buildings  are  as  ill-designed  as  all  those  of  his  son. 

Rameses  II.,  the  son  of  Sethy,  also  built  a  temple 
at  Abydus.  It  would  not  call  for  special  mention, 
but  that  it  still  contains  on  an  inner  wall  a  list 
intended  apparently  to  commemorate  the  names 
of  those  of  the  king’s  predecessors  on  the  throne 
of  the  Two  Lands  who  were  in  the  right  line  of 
descent  from  Mena.  This  is  the  more  interesting 
because  it  shows  that  a  consciousness  of  decay  was 
beginning  to  be  felt.  Men  were  looking  back,  and 
that  some  such  feeling  was  prevalent  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  similar  lists  occur,  the 
earliest  dating  from  the  time  of  Thothmes  III.,  at 
various  places.  Portions  of  one,  also  from  Abydus, 
are  in  the  British  Museum,  and  another,  which  was 
found  at  Sakkarah,  is  now  at  Gizeh.  The  number 
of  statues  of  Rameses  II.  which  are  found  every¬ 
where  in  Egypt  is  remarkable  enough  without 
observing  those,  almost  as  numerous,  which  were 
made  for  some  previous  king  whose  name  had 
been  chiselled  out  to  make  way  for  that  of 
Rameses.  We  must  not  forget  the 
four  great  seated  figures  carved  on  a 
cliff  near  the  Second  Cataract  at  Abou 
Simbel ;  figures  whose  size — for  they 
are  66ft.  in  height — is  their  chief  or 
only  merit. 

Efforts  were  made  by  several  kings 
among  the  successors  and  descendants 
of  Rameses  II.  to  leave  worthy  monu¬ 
ments.  Rameses  III.,  who  is  usually 
reckoned  the  founder  of  the  Twentieth 
Dynasty,  built  much,  but  the  art  of 
his  time  only  serves  to  mark  the 
degeneracy  of  sculpture  and  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  nothing  calls  for  special 
mention.  In  B.C.  332  Alexander  and 
his  Greeks  came  to  Egypt,  and  the 
Ptolemies,  though  they  had  none  of 
the  ancient  royal  blood,  assumed  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years  the  old  titles 
and  divine  attributes  of  the  Pharaohs. 

To  them  Egypt  owes  many  mighty 
buildings,  such  as  Denderah  and  Edfu, 
and  the  main  part  of  the  great  temple 
on  the  island  of  Philae.  The  heavy 
porticoes  at  Denderah  are  as  unlike 
the  old  style  of  Egypt  as  the  stiffly 
balanced  formality  of  Edfu.  The 
Romans  completed  Philae,  and  their 
little  outlying  shrine  is  in  better 
taste  than  anything  designed  for  the 
Ptolemies.  A  curious  alcove,  marking, 
perhaps,  the  place  where  the  Roman  roman  basilica,  luxor. 


governor  sat  in  his  basilica,  remains  at  Luxor.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  Esneh  or  the  small 
buildings  in  Nubia.  They  are  all  examples,  whether 
Greek  or  Roman,  of  the  style  which  is  too  often 
looked  upon  as  typically  Egyptian,  although  the 
hieroglyphs  with  which  they  are  so  lavishly 
decorated  are  their  only  really  ancient  features. 
We  can  now  discriminate.  Every  year  increases 
our  knowledge,  and  we  no  longer  consider  the 
posters  of  a  few  years  ago,  or  even  the  Egyptian 
Hall  in  Piccadilly,  as  pure  examples  of  the  ancient 
style. 

In  the  brief  survey  now  brought  to  an  end,  the 
reader  will  find  an  attempt  to  put  the  astonishing 
works  which  we  see  in  the  Nile  Valley  into  their 
proper  chronological  perspective.  In  spite  of 
many  recent  announcements  we  are  as  far  as  ever 
from  discovering  the  beginnings,  the  incunables, 
of  writing  and  building.  The  monuments  older 
than  the  first  pyramids  are  very  few  in  number, 
and  neither  the  tablet  of  Shery  at  Oxford,  nor  the 
statues  or  paintings  at  Gizeh,  betray  signs  of  be¬ 
longing  to  the  infancy  of  art.  Beni  Hasan  and 
A1  Kab  carry  on  the  tale  of  free  artistic  power  until 
the  commencement  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty. 
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Superstition  and  the  most  degraded  forms  of 
idolatry  are  contemporary  with  the  lapse  into 
conventionalism.  This  is  evidently,  as  it  has  been 
ever  since,  in  all  declining  art,  the  refuge  of  the 
inferior,  unskilful,  and  ignorant  workman.  A 
temporary  reaction  over,  we  come  to  utter  decay, 
followed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  imitations,  which 
with  many  students,  have  done  duty  for  true 
Egyptian  art,  but  which,  examined  by  the  aid  of 
chronology,  assume  their  proper  place. 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  hope  that  no  student 
of  the  art  of  Ancient  Egypt  will  now  forget  that  the 
artists  did  not  all  live  in  the  same  generation.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  five  thousand  years,  possibly 
twice  five  thousand  years,  separated  Mena  from 
Tiberius.  When  an  eminent  French  writer  begins 
a  treatise  on  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
by  mixing  up  Ptolemy  and  Khufu,  we  cannot  accept 
his  teaching.  A  Dutch  writer,  similarly,  who 
makes  a  strong  profession  of  adhering  to  chrono¬ 
logy,  depends  upon  Plutarch  for  his  account  of 
the  gods  worshipped  before  the  Pyramids  were 
built.  An  English  Hibbert  lecturer  insists  on  the 
necessity  of  chronology,  and  having,  so  to  speak, 
eased  his  conscience  on  the  subject,  never  men¬ 
tions  it  again.  The  German,  the  Italian,  and  the 
American  authorities  make,  for  the  most  part,  the 
same  mistake.  We  are  not  on  that  account  to 
put  their  works  aside ;  if  we  did  we  should  have 
but  little  left  to  study.  But,  for  beginners,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  the  true  succession  of  the 
different  arts  should  be  known  before  such  books 
are  read.  The  student  should  be  able  to  tell  the 
age  of  a  building  by  its  style.  He  should  be 
capable  of  distinguishing  a  statue  of  the  time  of  the 
I-  ifth  Dynasty  from  one  sculptured  under  Cleopatra. 
He  should  be  competent  to  date  a  line  of  hiero¬ 
glyphs,  and  to  recognise  the  age  of  a  scarab. 
When  he  is  thus  equipped,  he  may  safely  read 
Wilkinson’s  “  Ancient  Egyptians,”  or  even  a  treatise 
written  to  prove  that  the  great  Pyramid  was  a 
combination  of  granary  and  Scripture  history. 

In  Egyptology  as  in  art  we  must  first  be  grounded 
in  fundamental  principles;  we  must  seek  to  have 
the  root  of  the  matter  in  us.  When  the  student 
has  attained  this,  he  can  survey  with  an  equable 
mind  the  wildest  vagaries,  the  most  far-fetched 
conjectures  of  soi-disant  authorities. 

W  e  are  not  all  gifted  with  an  eye  for  style  :  we 
have  not  all  an  ear  for  music.  But  every  one  is 
tie  better  of  knowing  where  his  own  greatest 
natural  deficiency  lies,  and  how  he  can  best  remedy 
Egyptology,  faithfully  studied,  is  calculated  to 
improve  and  strengthen  many  ol  our  most  valuable 
fa<  ulties,  and  so  far,  at  least,  the  field  is  not  over- 
<  rowd<  d,  while  the  daily  increasing  amount  of 
interest  which  is  shown  in  it  promises  the  student 
a  great  reward. 


of  Rouen. 

HE  STORY  OF  ROUEN  :  BY  THEO¬ 
DORE  ANDREA  COOK.* 

Of  all  “  mediaeval  towns  ”  across  the  Channel, 
Rouen  is  best  known  to  the  average  tourist.  It 
is  not  that  its  monuments  are  finer  than  those  of 
other  Norman  towns.  There  are  more  mediaeval 
remains  in  Caen,  for  instance  ;  and  the  cathedral 
at  Lisieux,  not  to  mention  other  places,  is  as  fine 
a  piece  of  architecture  as  anything  in  Rouen.  Nor 
is  it  because  Rouen  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  English  history.  The  reason  is  that  Rouen 
lies  on  the  way  to  Paris,  possesses  fairly  good 
hotels,  and  is  not  too  large,  the  chief  buildings  of 
interest  lying  fairly  close  together.  When  the 
tourist  has  visited  the  cathedral,  St.  Ouen  (which 
he  admires  because  it  shows  more  glass  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  framework  than  anything  else  he 
has  seen,  excepting  the  Crystal  Palace),  St. 
Maclou,  and,  if  he  is  very  energetic,  the  Maison 
Bourgtheroulde,  he  has  only  to  buy  his  photographs 
and  then  he  has  done  Rouen.  Mr.  Cook  does  not 
pander  to  the  tastes  of  the  person  we  have  described, 
who  will  probably  avoid  Mr.  Cook  ;  and  we  must 
confess  to  feeling  that  there  is  something  on  his 
side,  in  this  case  at  least.  The  author  practises  a 
cruel  deception  on  us.  The  dainty  get-up  of  the 
book  makes  us  look  forward  to  some  light  and 
pleasant  reading.  The  illusion  is  at  first  helped  by 
the  mock  intimacy  of  style — the  “  you  shall  see,” 
the  “  I  am  able  to  show  you  ” — so  much  affected 
nowadays  in  chatty  books  about  foreign  places,  and 
savouring  of  the  popular  lecturer  and  the  other 
Mr.  Cook  combined.  Quite  a  different  impression, 
however,  is  gained  from  a  closer  study  of  the  book. 
The  reader  eventually  finds  that  Mr.  Cook  takes 
his  book  very  seriously,  and  has  worked  hard  at  it ; 
he  has  collected  masses  of  interesting  details  relating 
to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  city,  and  many 
that  do  not  relate  to  it.  The  learning  stowed  into 
these  four  hundred  pages  is  so  suffocating  that  one 
is  inclined  to  call  it  cram.  But  a  judicious  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  read  at  one  sitting  will  enable 
one  to  get  a  considerable  sum  of  amusement  out  of 
the  book,  in  time.  And  we  must  excuse  many 
faults  to  one  who  has  such  an  evident  enthusiasm 
for  his  subject.  As  regards  the  illustrations,  most 
of  them  are  pretty  ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
sketch  on  p.  19  quite  fails  to  bring  out  the  apsidal 
character  of  the  east  end  of  the  crypt  of  St.  Gervais. 
We  could  have  wished  for  more  architectural 
material  relating  to  the  Rouen  churches,  but  the 
general  reader  probably  prefers  the  stories  from 
the  “Newgate  Calendar”  of  Rouen,  to  plans  and 
elevations,  or  e\en  sketches.  H. 

*  Mediaeval  Towns  :  The  Story  of  Rouen.  By  Theodore 
Andrea  Cook.  Illustrated  by  Helen  M.  James  and  Jane  E.  Cook. 
London  ;  Dent  and  Co. 
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The  church  and  the  village: 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
NORTH  DEVON:  WRITTEN  BY 
G.  Ll.  MORRIS  :  PART  TWO. 

The  village  of  Swimbridge  is  about  four  or  five 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Barum,  and  lies  in  a 
hollow  surrounded  by  hills  on  every  side,  looking 
like  some  ancient  jug  standing  in  its  basin.  Round 
the  church  are  the  older  cottages,  with  thatched 
roofs  and  whitewashed  cobble  walling.  Here  the 
stand  is  made  against  the  crude  red  and  white  brick 
cottages  with  their  thin  slate  roofs  and  wonderful 
barge  boards.  A  little  further  off  is  the  new  factory 
with  its  crop  of  ugly  cottages,  stretching  into  the 
old,  just  where  an  opportunity  admits  them.  From 
one  of  the  hills,  the  point  where  the  new  begins  and 
the  old  leaves  off  is  clear — every  few  years  shows 
the  progress  of  the  “  red  brick  cottage.”  A  little 
while  and  the  village  will  be  but  a  small  vulgar 
town.  In  place  of  the  ancient  church  will  be  some 
tin  Bethel  ;  in  place  of  the  thatched  cottage  and 
the  inn,  “  red  brick  boxes  with  slate  lids.”  The 
old  village  ipn  as  frequently  happens  is  near  the 
church,  and  is  either  an  offshoot  from  the  old  and 
more  social  church  or  a  witness  of  the  custom 
of  using  the  houses  of  the  nobility  when  the 
family  were  away  as  hostelries  for  travellers.  “  The 
arms  of  the  family,”  says  Jacob  Lanwood,  in  a 
“History  of  Signboards,”  “were  always  hung  in 
front  of  the  house,  in  the  middle  of  a  great  wooden 
post.  And  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  arms 
gave  a  name  to  the  establishment  among  the 
travellers,  who,  unacquainted  with  the  mysteries  of 
heraldry,  called  a  lion  gules  or  azure  by  the  ver¬ 
nacular  name  of  red  or  blue  lion.”  Some  villager 
seeing  it  meant  money  came  to  adopt  the  custom  of 
hanging  a  red  or  green  dragon  “  to  acquaint  the 
public  they  offered  food  and  shelter.”  It  seems, 
however,  most  probable  that  the  inn  originated  at 
first  in  the  church  life.  The  names  of  inns  such 
as  “  The  Angel,”  “  The  Holy  Lamb,”  “  St.  John  the 
Baptist,”  “  The  Mitre,”  and  “  St.  Dunstan,” 
suggest  an  ecclesiastical  origin,  and  it  is  not 
altogether  outside  the  bounds  of  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  village  inn  developed  from  the  “  church 
ales  ”  held  in  the  parish.  In  this  “  church  ale,” 
says  Carew,  in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  “  two 
young  men  of  the  parish  are  yearly  chosen  by 
their  last  forgoers  to  be  wardens,  who,  dividing  the 
task,  make  collections  among  the  parishioners  of 
whatsoever  provision  it  pleaseth  them  voluntarily 
to  bestow.  This  they  employ  in  brewing,  bakery, 
and  other  acates  (provisions)  against  Whitsontide  ; 
upon  which  holy  days  the  neighbours  meet  at  the 
church-house,  and  there  merely  feed  on  their  owne 
victuals,  contributing  some  petty  portion  to  the 
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stock,  which  by  many  smalls  groweth  to  a  meatly 
greatness,  for  there  is  entertained  a  kind  of  emula¬ 
tion  between  these  wardens,  whoby  his  graciousness 
in  gathering  and  good  husbanding  in  expending, 
can  best  advance  the  church’s  profit.  Besides  the 
neighbours,  parishes  at  these  times  lovingly  visit 
each  other,  and  this  way  frankly  spend  their  money 
together.  The  afternoons  are  consumed  in  such 
exercises  as  olde  and  yong  folke  (having  leisure) 
doe  accostomably  weare  out  the  time  with  all. 

“  When  the  feast  is  ended  the  wardens  yeeld  in 
their  accounts  to  the  parishioners,  and  such  money 
as  exceedeth  the  disbursement  is  laid  up  in  store 
to  defray  any  extraordinary  charges  arising  in  the 
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parish,  or  imposed  upon  them  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  or  the  prince’s  service,  neither  of  which 
commonly  gripe  so  much  but  that  somewhat  still 
remaineth  the  cover  the  purse’s  bottom.”  What 
the  Church  debars  one  day  she  gives  us  leave  to 
take  out  on  another;  first  there  is  a  carnival  and 
then  a  Lent. 

Leaving  the  inn,  and  returning  to  the  village 
church  of  Swimbridge,  we  pass  through  the  porch 
into  one  of  the  most  elaborate  interiors  in  North 
Devon.  The  screen,  on  page  297,  like  the  greater 
part  of  the  structure,  has  been  “carefully  restored,” 
and  must  have  been,  in  its  original  state,  the  finest 
in  the  country.  The  font,  page  298,  still  shows  traces 
of  decoration  on  some  of  the  panels,  and  in  the 
upper  part  the  gilding  remains,  to  tell  the  tale  of 
its  richness.  On  the  font,  the  pulpit,  and  the  roof, 
there  are  portions  of  the  original  colour  scheme, 
and  if,  as  was  probably  the  case,  the  screen  was 
also  decorated,  the  interior  must  have  presented  an 
effect  that  can  only  now  be  faintly  imagined.  The 
seat  ends  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  at 
Braunton  and  Morthoe,  but  lacking  their  vigour  and 
variety  in  detail.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  that 
of  a  nave,  with  two  aisles,  chancel,  and  vestry,  the 
nave  being  1 8ft.  wide  and  10ft.  for  the  aisles  ;  the 
large  screen  extending  across  the  church,  dividing 
the  nave  and  aisles  from  the  chancel.  An  interest¬ 
ing  tomb  and  epitaph  is  that  of  Tristram,  the  son  of 
Tristram  Chichester;  it  runs  as  follows: — “Tris¬ 
tram,  the  son  of  Tristram  Chichester,  of  this  parish, 
gent.;  was  here  interred  the  30th  day  of  March, 
1654.  Aetatis  Suae  30. 

DEFUNCTUS  AD  VIATOREM. 

Stay  those  that  passeth  by,  look  here  and  see 
An  image  of  thine  own  mortalite. 

If  genteil  birth  or  youth,  or  the  loud  call 
Of  friends  could  have  reprieved  me  I  had  all. 

But  sith  nor  these,  nor  many  help  beside, 

Could  shield  me  of  that  stroke  whereof  I  dy’de, 

Be  thou  admonished  so  to  Watch  and  Pray 
I  hat  death  my  not  assail  thee  unprepared. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find,  either  on  a  tomb¬ 
stone  in  the  churchyard  or  on  the  church  walls, 
some  such  quaint  and  human  epitaph.  Anxious  as 
this  particular  man  is  to  tell  the  passer-by  to  be 
prepared  for  death,  he  is  not  forgetful  to  remind 
them  incidentally  of  his  being  gently  born.  His 
humility  is  but  a  cloak  to  cover  his  pride,  for  he 
would  enter  heaven’s  gate  as  a  gentleman. 

Another  epitaph,  short,  and  a  deal  more  cheerful 
i'  th.i!  found  upon  a  tombstone  in  the  churchyard 
at  Berrynarbour.  It  runs  : — 

Mourn  not,  my  friend, 

As  you  pass  by, 

But  bee  prepared, 

For  all  must  dy. 

I  his  is  in  almost  a  joyful  strain,  and  the  relatives 
be,'  happily  overlooked  to  record  upon  the  stone 


the  virtues  he  possessed  when  living.  I  think  it  was 
Guy  de  Maupassant  who  tells  how  the  denizens  of 
the  churchyard  rose  up  out  of  their  graves  one  night 
and  stood  in  serried  ranks,  amazed,  and  yet  smiling 
sardonically,  at  the  virtues  the  stones  attributed  to 
them. 

The  churchyard  at  Berrynarbour  slopes  up  from 
the  road  to  the  doors  of  the  church,  which  stands 
high  on  the  hill,  with  the  village  below.  In  this 
parish  Bishop  Jewel  was  born,  May  24th,  1522,  in 
the  farmhouse  at  Berry  Boroden. 

The  plan  of  the  church  consists  of  a  nave  and 
chancel  of  the  same  width,  a  south  aisle  and  a 
vestry  on  the  north  side  entered  through  a  Norman 
arch.  Few  vestries  appear  to  have  been  originally 
built  with  the  churches  in  North  Devon,  most  of 
them  now  used  for  that  purpose  were  probably 
chapels  in  the  first  instance.  This  part  of  the 
church  is  one  of  the  portions  that  remains  of  the 
Early  Norman  building, and,  judging  from  itsposition, 
it  may  be  inferred  was  originally  a  chapel.  A 
writer  in  the  “  Western  Antiquary,”  referring  to 
the  absence  of  vestries,  observes  that  the  priest 
was  accustomed  quite  as  a  rule  to  vest  himself  in 
the  presence  of  the  people,  accompanied  by  a 
solemn  and  symbolic  ceremony,  each  portion  of  the 
priest’s  vesture  put  on  in  due  order,  accompanied 
by  some  appropriate  prayer. 

Atherington  and  Goodleigh  churches,  like  the 
one  at  Berrynarbour,  are  both  situated  upon  a  hill, 
and  in  each  instance  built  above  the  village.  The 
usual  inference  to  draw  from  this  picturesque 
arrangement  of  the  church  in  relation  to  the  village 
is  that  the  builders  were  guided  chiefly  by  a  desire 
to  place  the  church  so  that  it  might  form  a  pleasant 
object  in  the  landscape.  Unfortunately  for  the  artistic 
motive  too  frequently  credited  to  the  bygone  men 
without  reasonable  foundation,  there  is  another  and 
more  prosaic  origin.  The  choice  of  a  site  upon 
high  ground,  if  not  altered  by  some  “  supernatural 
agency,”  was  often  chosen  for  its  defensive  nature, 
and  in  troublous  times  the  church  then  became  the 
fortress  of  the  village. 

Fosbrooke,  in  the  “  English  Antiquary,”  vol.  I., 
says  “  that  the  church  towers  were  formerly  the 
parochial  fortresses,  and  were  fitted  up  with  fire¬ 
places  ;  the  parishioners  resorting  to  them  in  time 
of  danger.  There  are  a  few  such  places  in  Devon, 
viz.,  at  Beer  Ferris,  S.  Brent,  and  Ringwood.” 
Churches  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  were 
not  only  put  to  warlike  use,  but  to  every  other 
necessary  purpose  of  a  communal  character.  As 
far  back  as  Anglo-Saxon  times  it  had  been 
customary  to  use  the  parish  church  as  a  public  school. 
In  fact,  the  whole  history  of  the  church  in  the  early 
and  middle  ages  shows  that,  however  much  it  may 
have  abused  its  power,  it  had  a  real  and  vital  con¬ 
nection  with  the  life  of  village  and  town.  Church, 
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school,  fortress,  parish  hall,  ale¬ 
house,  dancing  hall,  stables,  and 
store  were  the  purposes  to  which 
the  principal  building  in  the  village 
was  put  at  different  times. 

Goodleigh  church  is  so  placed 
that  it  is  picturesque,  and  must 
have  been  useful  in  its  position  in 
times  of  early  warfare.  Just  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Barnstaple, 
on  the  way  to  Ilfracombe,  the  main 
roads  becomes  forked,  that  to  the 
right  leads  to  Goodleigh ;  half  a 
mile  away  from  this  dividing  of 
the  roads  can  be  seen  the  para¬ 
pet  and  pinnacles  of  the  village 
church  rising  above  the  surround¬ 
ing  elms.  It  stands  on  the  sloping 
ground  with  the  village  below,  the 
road  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill 
running  through  the  two  lines  of 
cottages,  those  to  the  right  being 
of  necessity  at  a  much  lower  level, 
those  to  the  left  of  the  road 
reached  by  a  naturally  formed 
terrace.  The  village  is  thus  built 
on  three  levels,  one  and  two  are 
the  cottages,  and  above  them,  on 
the  third  and  highest  level,  the 
church,  the  fortress,  and  defence 
for  the  villagers.  A  similar  arrange¬ 
ment  of  terraces  was  sometimes 
followed  on  the  building  of  an 
ancient  city.  Old  Sarum,  in  Wilt¬ 
shire,  for  instance,  was  erected 
upon  a  terraced  hill  rising  out  of 
the  plain.  First  the  level  ground, 
then  a  moat  with  the  first  terrace 
above,  upon  W'hich  was  built  the 
walled  city :  on  a  terrace  above 
rose  the  citadel,  with  its  many 
towers.  This  question  of  defence 
in  the  earlier  ages  was  one  of  the 
important  factors  in  settling  upon 
the  site  of  a  church  or  a  manor 
hall.  Any  position,  such  as  a  river 
junction,  a  hill,  or  other  naturally 
fortified  place,  was  immediately 
seized  upon  ;  indeed,  it  can  be 
said  that  many  of  the  beginnings 
of  our  towns  may  be  traced  to 
this  source. 

The  situation  of  Morthoe  church, 
about  two  hours’  walk  from 
Braunton,  varies  from  that  of 
Berynarbour  and  Goodleigh.  It 
stands  within  a  short  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  is  reached  either 
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by  a  lower  road  passing  through  Woolacombe  or 
by  another  on  a  higher  level. 

Approached  by  the  higher  road,  a  fine  view  of 
church  and  village  is  obtained  from  the  brow  of  the 
hill  overlooking  it.  In  times  of  warfare  the  village 
from  this  side  could  easily  have  been  taken,  but 
coming  into  it  from  the  Woolacombe  road,  there  is 
a  steep  road  to  climb,  which 
would  have  given  the  marau¬ 
ders  some  difficulty  if  the 
villagers  were  in  combative 
form.  Apart  from  defence  the 
little  slaty  rubble  church,  with 
the  cottages  tailing  off  to  the 
right,  is  happily  placed.  Look¬ 
ing  down  from  the  hill-side,  the 
scene  recalls  the  past,  and,  as 
Hardy  puts  it,  “  imagination 
then  peoples  the  spot  with  its 
ancient  inhabitants,  forgotten 
Celtic  tribes  tread  their  tracks 
around.”  On  the  left  is  another 
hillock,  covered  with  embrown¬ 
ing  bracken  ;  in  front  is  the 
little  grey  church,  and  beyond 
again  the  sea. 

The  seat-ends  in  the  church 
are  boldly  carved,  each  varying 
in  some  way  from  the  other 
and  symbolizing  some  portion 
of  the  Christian  Faith.  The 
finest,  perhaps,  is  one  in  De 
Tracey’s  chapel,  and  is  “bor¬ 
dered  with  vine-leaf,  grapes, 
and  ears  of  corn.”  The  seat- 
ings  in  this  church,  Swimbridge 


and  Braunton,  have  all  been 
“  restored,”  only  one  or  two 
original  seat-ends  remaining 
at  Swimbridge.  An  illustrated 
guide  to  North  Devon  sup¬ 
plies  an  amusing  side-light' 
upon  the  methods  of  “  re¬ 
storers,”  methods,  too,  that 
have  been  general  throughout 
North  Devon.  “  Leaving  the 
church,”  says  its  compiler,  by 
the  North  Porch,  “  we  find 
some  very  fine  bosses  inserted 
into  a  pitch-pine  rail.  These 
were  taken  out  of  the  old  roof 
during  the  restoration.”  Tra¬ 
dition  is  not  always  a  reliable 
source  of  authentic  informa¬ 
tion,  but  the  story  which  has 
gathered  round  one  of  the 
“  much  restored  ”  village 
churches  in  North  Devon  is 
worth  relating,  as  it  puts  the  devil  in  a  more 
favourable  light  than  is  usual  in  legendary  lore. 
It  is  said  that  the  devil  in  one  of  his  journeys 
from  the  South  of  England  to  his  Scotland 
home  alighted  one  sunny  afternoon  upon  the 
red  ridges  of  St.  Paul’s  church.  His  arrival 
disturbed  the  meditations  of  an  angel  with  a 
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benign  and  mild  countenance.  Apologising  for 
his  intrusion,  the  devil — like  all  devils — quickly 
made  friends.  “  Look,”  he  said,  drawing  the  angel’s 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  roof.  “  The  roof 
has  been  restored.”  “  Yes,”  replied  the  angel,  “  it 
is  well  done,  but  the  screen  inside  the  church  has 
been  beautifully  ‘  restored,’  and  the  whole  now 
looks  as  good  as  when  it  left  the  hands  of  the 
mediaeval  carver.”  "Tut!  tut!”  cried  the  devil, 
‘‘you  are  wrong.  It  is  not  given  to  any  generation 
to  restore  the  architecture  of  another  age;  to 
attempt  it  is  but  to  give  a  version  of  what  an  indi¬ 
vidual  mind  imagines  and  feels  to  be  the  spirit  of 
those  earlier  times.  This  age  sees  the  birth  of  the 
steam  engine,  the  factory  system,  and  is  great  in 
mechanical  invention.  Among  its  great  men  are 
Spencer,  Buckle,  Ibsen,  Whitman,  and  Darwin,  but 
it  has  lost  for  a  time  the  power  to  build  wisely  and 
well.  You,”  said  the  devil,  pointedly  to  the  angel, 
“  would  try  to  put  back  the  hands  of  the  clock, 
and,  amongst  other  futilities,  attempt  to  restore 
the  architecture  of  the  past.  It  can’t  be  done,” 
shouted  the  devil,  smashing  a  ridge  tile  in  his  excite¬ 
ment.  “  'I  he  younger  generation  is  always  knocking 
at  th<  door  of  the  church,  and  comes  in  the  guise  of 
a  devil,  to  paraphrase  a  well-known  saying,  ‘the 
devils  are  with  you  always.’  ”  The  angel  sorrow¬ 
fully  shook  her  head.  “  Beguile  me  not  with  your 


sophistry,  Master  Satan.  When  the  church  grows 
old  and  decay  set  in,  it  must  be  restored.  What 
else  can  be  done  ?  ” 

“  Not  so,”  replied  the  devil,  preparing  to  fly. 
“  Restoration  means  destruction  !  Preservation 
and  repair  should  be  your  methods.”  At  this  point 
the  devil,  so  the  villagers  record,  circled  round 
the  vane  of  the  top  of  the  leaded  spire,  and  then 
vanished  in  the  direction  of  Scotland  ;  the  angel 
sitting  somewhat  crestfallen  upon  the  ridge,  saying, 
“  He  won’t  stop  to  hear  my  side  of  the  case  !  ” 

The  angel  of  restoration  must  have  been  present 
when  the  village  church  of  Chittlehampton  needed 
looking  after,  for  the  inside  has  been  so  carefully 
scraped,  and  the  joints  of  the  stonework  so  neatly 
struck  that  the  pleasure  raised  in  the  visitor  at  the 
sight  of  the  magnificent  western  tower  is  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  vandalism  of  the  “  restorer  ”  on 
the  inside. 

The  foundress  of  the  church  was  St.  Hieretha,  and 
an  empty  niche  on  the  last  “pier”  that  separates 
the  chancel  from  the  chancel  aisles  shows  where  her 
statue  was  placed.  The  church  stands  back 
from  the  road,  the  tower,  the  finest  probably 
in  North  Devon,  rises  in  four  stages,  the  large 
projecting  buttresses  at  the  angles  decreasing 
in  depth  at  every  strongly  marked  horizontal 
division  of  the  tower.  The  large  square  formed  by 
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the  church  being  set  back  from  the  roadway  is 
flanked  on  either  side  by  cottages.  On  the  side  of 
the  square  next  the  road  is  the  village  pump.  It 
was  here  in  this  square  round  and  about  the  church 
that  the  villagers  congregated  in  times  gone  by  on 
holy  days.  Every  village,  says  Mr.  T.  Wright,  “  had 
its  arena,  its  play  place,  where  persons  of  all  ages 
and  sex  assembled  on  their  holidays,  to  be  players 
or  lookers  on.”  And  it  appears  to  have  been  usually 
chosen  near  a  fountain  or  some  other  object 
hallowed  by  the  popular  creed,  for  customs  of  this 
kind  were  nearly  always  associated  with  religious 
feelings,  which  tended  to  consecrate  and  protect 
them.  Until  the  Puritan  element  began  to  creep 
into  English  life,  the  church  and  churchyard  were 
put  to  the  same  or  a  similar  use,  but  with  the  advent 
of  “Praise  God  Barebones  ”  and  “  Hezekiah  Kill¬ 
joy,”  such  healthy  and  merry  times  were  ended. 
Amongst  articles,  for  instance,  to  be  inquired  of  in 
the  ordinary  visitation  of  the  archdeacon,  we  read 
under  the  head  of  churchyards  the  following  : 
“  Have  any  playes,  feasts,  banquets,  suppers, 
drinkings,  temporal  courts  or  leets,  lay  juries, 
musters,  exercise  of  dawncing,  stoole  ball,  football, 
or  the  like,  or  any  other  profane  usage  been  suffered 
to  be  kept  in  yowr  church,  chapell,  or  churcheyard  ?  ” 
An  interesting  custom  in  connection  with  the 
churchyard  is  recorded  in  the  “  Gentleman’s  Maga¬ 
zine  ;  ”  “Soul  shot,  a  burial  fee,  contingent  on  the 
performance  of  duty,  and  paid  at  the  open  grave — 
nay,  although  the  body  was  not  interred  in  the 
parish  soul  shott,  was  discharged  to  the  minister  to 
which  the  person  belonged.”  This  custom  was 
introduced  by  the  Saxons  for  the  better  provision 
of  the  clergy. 

It  has  only  been  possible  in  these  articles  to 
touch  upon  a  few  of  the  developments  of  village 
life  in  its  relation  to  the  church,  but  at  some  future 
time  the  Architecture  of  English  villages  and  t-hat 
of  the  church  will  be  considered  in  its  connection 
with  the  neighbourhoods  of  which  they  became  a 
part. 


THE  RELIQUARY:”  VOL.  IV* 

“The  Reliquary”  is  a  remark¬ 
ably  interesting  and  a  remarkably 
diverse  publication.  Indeed,  its  editor 
might  well  choose  as  its  motto,  “  quidquid  agunt 
homines  nostri  farrago  libelli,”  with  this  proviso,  that 
the  men  with  whose  works  it  deals  must  have  lived 
in  sufficiently  remote  times  to  be  invested  with  the 
halo  of  archaeology.  The  tombs  and  monuments 
of  past  ages,  the  old  churches  of  our  own  country, 
the  domestic  implements  of  our  ancestors,  the 
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needlework  of  our  grandmothers,  tallies,  pottery, 
bone  skates,  sun-dials,  the  burial  places  of  Roman 
Christians,  the  art  work  of  African  savages — all 
are  treated  in  the  same  spirit  of  noble  curiosity  and 
conscientious  completeness. 

Not  one  of  the  three  hundred  pages  of  the 
volume  is  without  interest,  and  not  one,  either  in 
temper  or  in  accuracy,  falls  below  the  high  standard 
of  the  whole,  but  two  or  three  articles  must  be 
singled  out  for  special  attention. 

The  first  is  the  article  by  Mr.  Leader  Scott  on 
the  Gallic  necropolis  in  northern  Italy,  discovered 
in  1895.  The  Gauls  to  whom  it  belonged  seem  to 
have  been  *the  very  tribe  of  Senones  who,  under 
the  chief  known  to  us  as  Brennurs,  sacked  Rome 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  The 
principal  tomb  is  very  plainly  that  of  an  important 
priestess,  and  contains,  besides  a  number  of  articles 
obviously  Etruscan,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  gold 
torque,  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Gauls,  and  three 
beautiful  garlands  of  gold  work. 

The  article  on  “  Old-fashioned  Contrivances  in 
Lakeland”  gives  many  interesting  glimpses  of  the 
old  life  of  the  Westmoreland  countryside. 

There  is  a  very  learned  article  on  pot-cranes  in 
the  July  number,  classifying  them  according  to 
their  adoption  of  the  pulley,  lever,  and  crank 
adjustments,  and  comparing  the  European  varieties 
with  those  of  Japan. 

But  certainly  the  most  interesting  article  in  the 
volume  is  that  of  Dr.  Ling  Roth  on  the  remarkable 
brass  work  of  Benin,  an  art  which  has  only  recently 
been  fully  revealed  to  the  outside  world  by  the 
British  occupation.  The  existence  of  such  a  highly 
developed  and  original  art  among  a  barbarous, 
fetish  tribe  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  is  certainly 
a  striking  phenomenon.  Many  of  the  specimens 
given  in  the  illustrations,  in  particular  the  base  on 
p.  166,  and  the  segis  on  p.  168,  though  in  a  measure 
grotesque,  seem  to  be  of  a  very  graceful  and  spirited 
character.  The  existence  of  Portuguese  and  other 
European  heads  and  figures  on  some  of  the 
specimens  discovered  raises  the  interesting  problem 
whether  the  art  was  indigenous,  or  whether  it  was 
derived  from  European  sources.  A  Portuguese 
figure  in  the  costume  of  the  sixteenth  century 
induces  some  authorities  to  argue  that  it  came  from 
Portugal,  but  Dr.  Ling  Roth  more  plausibly  argues 
that  as  Benin  was  only  discovered  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  purely 
imported  art  should  have  attained  the  stage  which 
the  figure  in  question  would  imply  by  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  articles  on  the  old  churches  at  Bosham, 
Ringmer,  Llantwit  Magor,  are  all  works  of  notice, 
as  also  is  Mr.  Leader  Scott’s  account  of  the  early 
Christian  cemetery  in  the  “  Tomb  of  St.  Urban,” 
recently  excavated  on  the  Appian  Way.  A.  B. 
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TOLEDO:  A  DESCRIPTIVE  AND 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SKETCH: 
WRITTEN  BY  JOSEPH  LOUIS 
POWELL.  PART  ONE. 

TOLEDO  is  a  rock-built  city,  founded,  as  Rome' 
itself,  on  seven  hills.  Among  inland  cities  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  one  with  a  more  easily  and 
naturally  defensible  position.  In  former  times  it 
must  have  been  almost  impregnable. 

Doubtless,  thinks  Gregorio  Villamil,  Toledo, 
like  Segovia  and  other  rock-built  cities,  was  chosen 
out  from  the  very  beginning  of  history  as  a  strong 
place,  fit  for  dwelling  and  defence  by  the  ancient 
Iberians.  There  is  little  doubt,  then,  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  and  importance  long  before  the  time  of 
Marcus  Eulvius  Nobilior,  who  conquered  it  for  the 
Republic  some  200  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Livy  says  of  it  (xxxv.  22.)  “  urbs  parva, 
sed  loco  munita ,”  which  is  equal  to  saying  that, 
though  not  large,  the  city  was  by  nature  easy 
to  defend,  and  therefore  important.  As  the 
aborigines  instinctively  chose  the  high  places  for 
their  chief  settlements,  the  Romans  preferred  to 
extend  them  into  the  plain.  It  is  supposed  this  was 
a  wise  precaution  to  counterbalance  the  resistance 
of  the  natives  in  case  of  revolt.  Both  at  Segovia 
and  at  Toledo,  the  chief  Roman  remains  are  outside 
the  original  cities  on  the  rock. 


One  striking  feature  of  Toledo  is  the  contrast 
it  presents  to  Madrid.  Here  everything  is  new, 
and  often  flimsy ;  there  all  is  old,  solid,  substantial. 
The  surroundings  of  Madrid  are,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  tame  and  prosaic,  and  there  is  scant 
vegetation  during  most  of  the  year;  whereas  at 
Toledo  you  find  lichen-covered  rocks,  deep  clefts 
through  which  the  Tagus  has  cloven  its  winding 
way,  while  in  the  valleys  Nature  smiles  amid 
fertility  and  abundance. 

In  the  distant  view,  descending  the  Tagus  valley 
from  Aranjuez,  the  first  glimpse  of  Toledo  is 
imposing,  the  dark  mass  of  its  Alcazar  crowning 
the  citadel  of  the  city  is  the  first  feature  dis¬ 
tinguished.  But  very  different  are  the  aspects  of 
the  city  as  it  is  seen  from  the  east,  from  outside  on 
the  north  and  west,  or  from  over  the  Tagus  on  the 
south.  Eastwards  the  ruined  Palacio  de  Galiana, 
widowed  and  desolate,  on  the  right  in  the  valley, 
and  the  grander  outlines  of  the  Castillo  de  San 
Servando  to  the  left  on  the  hill,  prepare  the  visitor 
for  stores  of  antiquarian  wealth  within.  On  this 
side  Toledo  is  entered  by  the  Puente  de  Alcantara. 
Fine  lithographs  exist  in  Madrid  showing  the  aspect 
of  the  ancient  city  from  above  and  below  the  bridge, 
some  fifty  years  ago,  since  which  time  many 
changes  have  occurred,  even  in  the  otherwise 
changeless  Toledo.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  round- 
arched  Alcantara  itself  (which  is  Arabic  for  a 
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bridge)  bearing  witness  to  the  hand  of  the  Goth, 
the  Moor,  and  the  Christian,  in  the  variety  of  its 
style  and  construction.  A  handsome  barbican 
tower  of  the  eleventh  century  stands  sentinel 
towards  the  city,  whence  there  start  two  lines  of 
walls  in  defence  of  the  one  side  left  undefended  by 
gorge  and  river.  The  higher  and  inner  line  is  of 
Warnba,  the  Goth,  of  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,  the  lower  outer  line  of  Alonso  VI.,  at  the 
end  of  the  eleventh.  The  Alcazar  was  at  this  time 
dismantled  and  towerless,  in  the  ruinous  deplorable 
condition  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  French  under 
Soult.  But  the  outer  walls,  towers,  and  bastions 
appeared,  according  to  Genaro  Villamil,  yet  existing; 
also  the  “Artihcio,”  or  water¬ 
works  of  Juanello  Turriano, 
a  Milanese  Renaissance  archi¬ 
tect — a  most  picturesque  ruin, 
with  openings  of  round  and 
pointed  arches.  Nevertheless, 
amid  the  changes  of  later 
years,  this  aspect  of  Toledo 
is  striking  and  impressive. 

Precipitous  cliffs  defend  the 
place  on  the  land  side. 

Northwards  you  have  the 
suburb  of  Covachuelas,  the 
Hospital  de  Afuera,  the  Roman 
remains,  and,  twining  west¬ 
wards,  the  Circus  Maximus 
and  a  ruined  temple.  Toledo 
seen  hence,  or  from  a  point 
near  the  Fabrica  de  Armas, 
shows  the  ancient  city  climb¬ 


ing  the  slopes  or  crowning 
the  summits  of  its  Seven  Hills, 
though,  all  in  all,  quite  unlike 
itself  from  any  other  point  of 
view.  The  ruined  walls  and 
Palace  of  Wamba,  the  “Mira- 
dor,”  or  Tarpeian  Rock  of 
Toledo,  whence  the  criminal 
dropped  into  the  river  beneath, 
and  the  Bridge  of  San  Martin 
— more  majestic  even  than 
Alcantara  itself — whence  the 
surging  waters  burst  from 
their  rocky  prison  into  the 
freer  life  of  the  meadows 
below,  the  weird  gneiss  and 
granite  of  the  mountains 

o 

beyond:  these  are  the  features 
of  the  outskirts  to  the  west. 

But  the  grandest  scene  of 
all  is  the  panorama  from 
amidst  the  mountains  near  to 
“  La  Virgen  del  Valle,”  lying 
south  of  Toledo,  beyond  the 
Tagus.  The  peculiar  strength  gf  the  ancient  city 
crowning  the  rock  can  be  understood  at  a  glance. 
The  precipitous  defile,  due  to  the  contentions  of 
rock  and  river,  during  geologic  ages,  hence  looked 
down  upon,  is  vastly  impressive.  The  river 
itself  doubles  round  on  either  hand  in  the 

shape  of  a  crescent,  losing  itself  amid  the 
gorges.  The  bridges  at  either  extremity  of 

the  curve  are  completely  hidden  from  view. 
Sloping  upwards  from  the  top  of  the  cliffs 
across  the  river  towards  the  crest  and  citadel  rock, 
is  one  part  of  the  old  place.  To  the  right  is  the 
dark  mass  of  the  Alcazar,  of  which  the  lofty  walls 
and  angular  towers  lord  it  over  the  city  around 
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from  a  vantage  point.  In  the  centre  stands  the 
Gothic  Cathedral  with  tower  and  spire,  and  near  it 
other  churches  of  other  styles  and  dates  ;  lower 
dow  n,  the  walls  of  a  roofless  palace.  Such  is  Toledo 
in  the  general  view :  a  city  of  flat,  red-tiled  roofs,  of 
tortuous  outline,  of  weird  forms,  hard  to  picture  by 
words  alone  ;  in  fine,  of  a  character  as  markedly 
Oriental  as  it  is  southern. 

Before  giving  a  sketch  of  the  history  and  monu¬ 
ments  of  Toledo — Roman,  Gothic,  and  Moorish — I 
propose  to  devote  a  few  paragraphs  to  its  more 
general  features,  such  as  the  walls  and  gates. 


The  very  bells  carry  back  the  imagination  of  the 
listener  to  days  when  the  drama  of  life  was  acted 
amid  scenes  quite  of  opposite  kind  to  those  in 
which  his  lot  is  cast.  The  inhabitants  themselves, 
in  some  degree,  belong  rather  to  the  great  Gone- 
bye,  than  to  the  living  present. 

According  to  the  Spanish  authors,  Madoz  and 
Serrano,  the  city  was  first  fortified  by  the  Romans. 
The  remains  of  the  Roman  wall  are  pointed  out  by 
them  as  forming  part  of  the  later  line  of  circum- 
vallation,  or  partly  isolated,  or  joined  to  modern 
buildings.* 
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I  lie  city  is  built  on  the  summits  and  flanks  of  a 
oin  ession  of  abrupt  hills,  of  which  the  steep  cliffs 
on  three  sides  descend  to  the  Tagus.  The  streets 
arc  narrow  and  winding,  thus  constructed,  we  are 
told,  for  easier  defence.  In  the  larger  houses, 
th'-rc  an  I’atios  (spatium,  impluvium,  atrium ) 
1  in  Andalusia,  a  feature,  doubtless,  of  Roman 
origin,  though  generally  supposed  to  be  derived 
wholly  from  the  Moors.  \  hese  are  often  very 
pi(  turesqui  A  special  characteristic  of  Toledan 
houses  is  noticed  in  the  numerous  doorways,  which, 
from  the  peculiar  mixture  of  styles,  strike  the  eye 
R<  lissaiu  e,  though,  in  fact,  they  are  mediaeval. 


It  appears,  then,  from  the  course  of  the  Roman 
Wall,  that  the  city  in  their  time  (and  excluding  the 
suburbs,  wdiich,  though  also  Roman,  were  later 
than  the  wall  and  city  therein  enclosed)  was 
scarcely  one-third  of  its  size  later  on.  Wamba  the 
Goth,  according  to  these  authorities,  merely  re¬ 
newed  the  Roman  fortifications;  and  not,  as  others 
have  supposed,  enlarged  them.  Wamba  engraved 


*  This  ancient  wall  followed  a  direction  below  the  Alcazar,  and 
thence  by  Zocodover,  la  Sangre  de  Cristo,  Santa  Fd,  in  a  general 
course  northwards,  continuing  by  the  Perpinan  Gate,  Cruz  Verde, 
San  Nicolas,  Colegio  de  Doncellas,  Santo  Tome,  the  Ayunt- 
amiarto,  and  thence  once  more  to  the  Alcazar. 
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the  following  lines  upon  his  gates  in  memory  of  his 
works  : 

Erexit  fautore  Deo,  rex  inclytus  urbem, 

Wamba,  suse  celebrem  prsetendens  gentis  honorem. 

And  this  invocation  to  the  patrons  of  the  place  : 

Vos  sancti  Domini,  quorum  hie  praesentia  fidget, 

Hanc  urbem,  et  plebem  solito  servate  favore. 

The  Arabs  destroyed  these  significant  symbols 
of  Christian  belief,  dating  from  the  seventh  century  ; 
but,  as  copies  of  them  existed,  they  were  replaced  by 
the  mayor,  Gutierrez  Tello,  in  1575.  The  Arabs 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  Toledo,  beginning  their 
new  wall  with  the  Alcazar,  which  thence  descended 
the  precipice  towards  the  Tagus,  continuing  by  the 
ancient  Puerta  de  Doce  Cantos,  Puente  de  Alcan¬ 
tara,  outside  the  existing  convents  of  Santa  Fe,  and 
Concepcion  to  the  Miradero;  thence  it  followed 
the  line  of  the  Muro  Azov,  actual  boundary  of  the 

Note. — We  may  close  this  introductory  section  by  a  very  remark¬ 
able  passage  from  M.  Germond  de  Lavigne.  This  is  the  picture  of 
the  ancient  city  he  paints  for  the  reader's  benefit.  “  It  is,”  he 
says,  “an  unparalleled  maze  of  steep  lanes,  not  unlike  the  worm- 
ploughed  furrows  in  decayed  timber.  Ascending  them,  you  feel 
an  itching  to  help  yourself  along  by  means  of  the  wall  on  either 
hand  ;  and,  descending,  you  feel  sure  that  the  centre  of  the  world 
awaits  you  at  the  bottom.  They  turn,  they  twist,  and  they  writhe 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  along 
with  you  Ariadne's  guiding  thread,  if  you  would  not  go  astray. 
It  is  a  marvellous  medley  of  dwellings  heaped  together  in  a  pile 
by  a  grand  feat  of  sleight-of-hand — on  seven  hills  like  Rome 
itself,  though  grouped  together  in  a  smaller  space.”  In  this 
strange  tnhu  bohu ,  or  chaos,  he  continues,  of  brick  and 


Carmelite  enclosure,  by  Santo  Domingo  el  Real ,  e 
Nuncio,  Puerta  de  Cambron,  Puente  Viejo  de  San 
Martin,  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes,  el  Transito,  thence 
descending  to  the  Molinos  de  hierro ,  whence  it 
ascended  again  to  the  Alcazar.  They  in  great  part 
rebuilt  the  city,  carrying  out  the  fortifications  to  a 
greater  distance  for  the  purpose  of  their  new  gates. 

The  chief  interest  of  Toledan  history  is  found  in 
connection  with  its  monuments.  I  propose,  never¬ 
theless,  to  devote  a  few  historical  sketches  to  the 
description  of  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the 
city  has  passed  during  some  thirty  centuries. 
The  first  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  earliest 
remains  of  the  Peninsula  take  us  a  long  way  back 
in  the  path  of  history.  The  first  Phoenician 
emigrations  are  placed  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth 
century  before  the  Christian  era.*  The  Phoenicians, 

granite,  of  wood  and  iron  work,  there  are  wondrous  secrets  to 
discover.  Among  edifices  of  Goth,  Moor,  and  Jew,  the  actual 
proprietors  possess  unknown  treasures  in  the  shape  of  arches, 
ceilings,  windows,  ogees,  and  colonnettes,  buried,  it  is  true,  under 
five  coats  of  whitewash.  “  Wherever  you  scratch,  you  are  sure  to 
find  sculptures,  arabesques,  meanders,  foliage,  and  fantastic 
animals.  On  every  doorway,  armorial  shields  and  devices;  to 
every  window  a  balcony  of  ancient  twisted  iron  with  a  grating  of 
bars  strongly  made  and  fixed  close  together ;  to  each  house  a 
massive  door  covered  at  intervals  with  metal  bands,  and  set  off 
with  a  knocker  wrought  in  a  manner  to  make  any  antiquary  envy 
its  possessor.” — Itineraire,  p.  461. 

*  “  Historia  de  Espana.”  Tomo  I.,  p.  312.  Por  Don  Modesto 
Lafuente. 
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however,  invaded  the  southern  coasts,  and 
followed  the  course  of  the  great  rivers,  but  never 
possessed  themselves  of  the  Centre  and  North  of 
the  Peninsula.  They  found  the  Iberians  already  in 
occupation.  The  Iberians  came  originally  from  the 
East,  and  so  represent  an  ancient  wave  of  emigra¬ 
tion  from  India  westwards,  anterior  to  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  the  Aryan  races,  from  which  the  vast 
majority  of  Europeans  descend.  The  Iberian  type 
and  language  are  both  fortunately  preserved  in  the 
Basques  whose  tongue  is  quite  distinct  from  any 
Aryan  dialect.  It  seems  most  probable  that  the 
Iberian  was  the  aboriginal  race.  Erudite  authors, 
>uch  as  Cortes  and  Garcia  Blanco,*  looking  at  the 
numerous  Semitic  words  in  modern  Spanish,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  primitive  language  was  a  dialect  of 
Hebrew.  Other  authors,  relying  upon  a  passage 
of  Josephus,  have  claimed  Tubal,  son  of  Japhet,  and 
grandson  of  Noah,  as  the  progenitor  of  Spain. f 
Others,  relying  upon  the  statements  in  Genesis  x. 
claim  Tharsis  as  the  original  father  of  the  Spanish 
race.j  The  judicious  modern  historian  of  Spain, 
Don  Modesto  Lafuente,  thinks  there  is  no 
sufficiently  clear  evidence,  either  in  the  passage 
from  Josephus,  or  that  from  Genesis,  to  prove  the 
Hebrew  origin  of  the  aborigines  of  his  country. 
There  is,  however,  quite  enough  to  show  the 
great  probability  that  the  Tarshish,  or  Tharsis 
mentioned  in  III.  Kings,  §  x.  21.,  and  II.  Chronicles, 
ix.,  and  xx.,  whereto  the  ships  of  Solomon  sailed 
every  three  years,  and  brought  back  gold  and 
silver  in  such  quantities  that  silver  became  quite 
cheap — was  Tartessus,  Boetica  ;  also  Andalosh  or 
Band  of  the  West — the  Andalusia  of  to-day. 

Since  the  time  of  Humboldt,  the  importance  of 
the  Iberians,  considered  as  the  pre-historic 
colonists  of  Spain,  and  even  of  other  parts,  has 
<  onsiderably  augmented.  Some  ethnologists  even 
recognise  in  them  the  ancestors  of  “  the  small, 
swarth)  Welshman,”  “the  small,  dark,  Highlander,” 
and  “  the  black  Celts  of  the  west  of  the  Shannon.” 

I  his  brings  us  to  the  Celts  of  Spain.  Their  arrival 
in  the  country  cannot  be  fixed  exactly,  nor  is  it 
known  whether  the  Gauls  of  France  and  Britain 
were  part  of  a  great  Aryan  wave  which  flowed 
ov<t  Spain  first,  and  then  verged  northwards;  or, 
on  the  contrary,  whether  the  wave  flowed  first 
northwards,  and  thence  across  the  Pyrennees  into 
I  here  seems  little  doubt  that  all  were  parts 
great  wave.  In  the  centuries  between 
tin-  time  of  Solomon  (u.C.  1016-976)  and  the 

Gramatica  hebrea.  Vol.  iii.  p.  79  et  seq. 

‘  T n  '  '  dr»i  ilrdit  qui  /lustra  cetati  Ibcrivocantur. 

Antiq.  Judaic,  lib.  I.  cap.  vi. 

*  'I'  in  the  Vulgate  are  thus  worded  : — "  Filiiauteni 

'  h-isa  it  Thar  1  ,  Cctthim  ct  Dodanim.  Ab  /tis  divisa; 

.  1  unu  quisque  secundum 

tua  a  nationibus  suis."  Cap.  X.,  45. 

*  Vulgate,  or  I.  Kings.  English  Bible. 


second  Punic  war  (b.C.  218-201),  the  peninsula 
was  distributed  between  the  following  leading 
races  :  The  Celts  occupied  the  west  and  north, 
the  Iberians  the  south  and  east,  and  the  Celt- 
Iberians — or  the  two  former  combined — the  centre 
of  the  Peninsula ;  the  Carpitani,  as  well  as  the 
Vectones,  and  Vaccaei,  who  are  mentioned  by  Livy, 
in  relation  to  the  assault  and  taking  of  Toledo  being 
all  of  the  last  race.* 

*  Before  I  leave  this  part  of  our  subject  1  may  add  that  the  Celt- 
lberian  coins,  found  in  greatest  numbers  in  the  east  and  north¬ 
east  of  Spain,  as  also  in  the  ancient  Province  of  Narbonne,  in 
France,  and  which  are  anterior  to  the  Roman  occupation,  present 
several  very  marked  characteristics.  The  general  aspect  of  these 
coins  betrays  an  imitation  of  Greek  forms,  while  the  characters 
used  in  the  inscriptions  are  of  a  very  ancient  type,  and  resemble, 
to  some  extent,  Archaic  Greek  characters,  as  well  as  others 
equally  ancient.  A  comparative  table  is  given  of  these  characters 
on  page  605,  Vol.  XII.  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
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There  appears  reason  to  believe  that  when  the 
Phoenicians,  or  Canaanites ,  were  put  to  straits  by 
the  conquering  arms  of  Joshua  and  the  Israelites; 
they  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  colonies  among 
the  Nations  which  they  already  knew  through  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise.*  The  foundation  of  Cadiz 
(Gadir,  translated  “  site  shut  in,  well-fortified,” 
in  allusion  to  its  situation  surrounded  by  the  sea) 
is  placed  about  this  time.  They  next  colonised 
Malaga,  Seville,  Cordova,  and  other  cities  in  the 
south,  which  are  now  no  more.  After  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  came  the  Greeks,  their  pupils  in  arts  and 
letters.  The  Rhodians  and  Phocians  founded 
Rodas  in  Catalonia,  and  colonised  the  Balearic 

*  That  the  Phoenicians  penetrated  to  the  west  of  Africa  at  this 
time  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  an  inscription  found  in 
Tangiers  by  Procopius  in  the  sixth  century  to  this  effect,  “  Here 
we  have  come  flying  from  the  robber  Joshua ,  son  of  Nave.”  La 
fuente,  Lib.  i,  p.  313,  Procopius,  Historia  II,  Cap.  X. 


Islands  and  the  coast  of 
Valencia  some  nine  cen¬ 
turies  before  Christ.  Both 
Phoenicians  and  Greeks  exer¬ 
cised  great  civilising  influence 
over  the  indigenes,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  second  in 
literary  culture  naturally  pre¬ 
vailing.  Finally,  the  third 
civilised  race,  of  which  the 
influence  was  felt  in  the 
Peninsula  before  the  Romans 
came  and  conquered,  was  the 
Carthaginians.  Carthage  was 
like  Cadiz,  a  Phoenician 
colony,  and  about  the  sixth 
century  before  our  era,  the 
Gaditani,  having  quarrelled 
with  their  Iberian  neighbours, 
appealed  to  their  brothers  of 
Carthage  for  aid.  The 
Carthaginians,  once  they  set 
foot  on  Iberian  soil,  loved  it 
too  well  to  leave  it,  instead 
they  turn  their  arms  against 
Cadiz,  conquer  their  former 
allies,  and  take  possession  of 
the  city,  B.C.  501.  About  the 
time  that  the  Phoenician 
power  in  Spain  came  to  an 
end,  the  Carthaginians  gradu¬ 
ally  possessed  themselves  of 
the  Balearic  Islands,  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  and  then  of  part  of 
Sicily,  where  they  first  came 
into  collision  with  their  signal 
rival  on  sea  and  land,  the 
Roman  Republic. 

We  have  but  to  open  the 
pages  of  Roman  history  in  time  of  the  Republic  to 
see  how  important  a  place  Spain  occupied  in  its  wars 
and  alliances.  The  second  Punic  War  (218-201  B.C.) 
was  a  time  of  crisis  and  disaster  for  the  Republic. 
It  was  the  time  of  Hannibal,  who,  advancing  from 
the  Ebro,  marches  through  Gaul  in  spite  of  be¬ 
setting  foes  at  every  point,  crosses  the  Alps  and 
presents  himself  in  Italy.  Hannibal  was  that  terrible 
enemy  who  declared  to  Antiochus,  King  of  Syria, 
that  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  Hamilcar,  his  father, 
and  the  gods  of  Carthage,  an  eternal  hatred  to  the 
Romans.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Scipios,  Publius 
and  Cneius,  of  Saguntum  for  ever  heroic,  and  of 
Carthage,  for  ever  to  be  destroyed.  The  Cartha¬ 
ginian  power  in  Spain  was  at  length  brought  to  an 
end  by  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  step  by  step 
the  Romans  became  the  lords  of  the  country, 
though  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that 
the  last  tribes  were  conquered. 
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*  The  Berbers,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century  of  our  era  invaded  Spain  under  Tarik, 
were  mixed  with  Arabs,  who  professed  the  religion 
of  Israel.  The  evident  derivation  of  Berber  and 
Islamite  names  from  Hebrew  originals  is  one  proof 
of  the  close  connection  between  Mahommedanism 
in  its  origin  and  Judaism.  When  the  Berbers 
under  Tarik  conquered  Toledo,  shortly  after  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  Guadalete,  near  Medina 
Sidonia,  A.D.  711,  they  found  a  large  Jewish 
population  living  there.  Some  authors  have 
thought  that  the  conquest  was  facilitated  by  Jewish 
sympathisers  within  the  walls.  Despite  the  pro¬ 
babilities  adduced  by  those  who  favour  a  Jewish 
origin,  my  own  opinion  agrees  with  that  of  the  late 
Don  Gregorio  Villamil.  On  account  chiefly  of  the 
security  of  the  site,  defended  alike  by  gorge,  by 
rock,  and  river,  he  thought  Toledo  one  of  the 
primitive  strongholds  of  the  Iberians. 

In  history  there  is  no  earlier  mention  of  Toledo 
than  in  Livy,  XXXV.  cap.  vii. : 

“  Majores  res  gestae  a  M.  hulvio. 

Is  apud  Toletum  oppidum  cum 
Vaccaeis  Vectonibusque  et  Celtiberis 
signis  collatis  dimicavit :  exercitum 
earum  gentium  fudit  fugavitque: 
regem  Hilermum  vivum  cepit.” 

In  the  same  book,  Chapter  xxii., 
he  describes  the  position  of  I  oledo 
on  the  Tagus,  the  investment  of 
the  city,  the  coming  of  allies,  their 
defeat,  and  the  ultimate  conquest 
of  the  stronghold  : 

“  M.  Fulvius,  proconsul  .  .  • 

ad  Tagum  amnem  ire  pergit.  Tole¬ 
tum  ibi  parva  urbs  erat,  sed  loco 
munita.  Earn  quum  oppugnaret, 

Yectonum  magnus  exercitus  Tole- 
tanis  subsidio  venit.  Cum  his 
signis  collatis  prospere  pugnavit ; 

1  t  fusis  Vectonibus,  operibus  role- 
turn  cepit.” 

We  may  thus  sum  up  the  history 
of  Toledo  during  the  first  centuries 
of  tin-  Roman  occupation  :  it  did 
not  become  famous  for  heroic 
resistance  to  the  Roman  arms,  as 
did  Xumantia,  Saguntum, Caligurris 
Calahorra)  ;  although  less  promi- 
iH  nt  than  Gades,  Hispalis  (Seville), 

Cordova,  Tarragona,  Merida,  or 
Malaga;  nevertheless,  Toledo  be¬ 
came  a  considerable  fortified  town. 

Whether  it  was  a  Colonia  is  un- 


Few  indeed  are  the  notices  of  Toledo  under  the 
Roman  dominion.  Those  few,  however,  exhibit 
its  growing  importance.  Such  is  the  following 
from  Pliny  : 

“  Caputque  Celtiberiae  Segobrigenses,  Carpe- 
taniae  Toletani  Tago  flumini  impositi.”  * 

It  seems  clear  from  this  extract  that  in  that 
author’s  time  (A.D.  37-79)  Toledo  was  capital  of  a 
district.  Its  importance,  moreover,  is  evident 
from  the  remains  of  its  former  magnificence,  among 
the  rest  of  a  fine  aqueduct,  the  course  of  which  is 
marked  by  the  Via  Lata. 

In  Republican  days  Toledo  was  privileged  to 
coin  money,  of  which  examples  are  extant  ;  and 
its  swords  were  already  celebrated. 

Christianity  extended  to  Toledo  very  early,  even 
from  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  St.  Eugenius  was 
the  first  Bishop,  whose  martyrdom  near  Paris, 

*  Lib.  III.  Cap.  3. 


icy  comprised  three  leading  races : 
;s,  Arabs  proper,  and  Africans  des- 
from  Yemenite  tribes,  professing  the 
e  religion. 
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under  Domitian,  falls  about 
A.D.  96.  Naturally,  here,  as 
elsewhere,  even  in  Rome, 
there  were  great  difficulties 
to  be  overcome.  Paganism 
was  still  rife  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  judging  by 
the  style  of  an  inscription 
dedicated  to  the  Emperor 
Philip  :  “  Toletani  devotis- 
simi  numini  majestatique 
ejus  D.DS 

In  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  began  the  remark¬ 
able  migration  of  uncivilised 
tribes  from  East  and  North, 
which,  precipitating  the  fate 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  had  a 
beneficial  result  in  renewing 
the  blood  of  the  decrepid 
ancient  world.  Spain  felt 
the  influence  of  the  move¬ 
ment  as  much  as  any  nation 
of  the  West.  When  the 
Huns  began  to*  move  forward 
from  Asia,  the  various  Teu¬ 
tonic  tribes  —  the  Vandals, 

Gepidae,  Alani,  Suevi,  and 
the  Goths — -invade  Gaul  and 
Spain,  and  establish  them¬ 
selves  there.  The  Alani  held 
Toledo  in  the  year  41 1  ;  but 
the  Visigoths  wrested  it  from 
them  in  418. 

Leovigild  (A.D.  568-586) 
made  Toledo  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom,  which  included 

Spain  and  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Here, 
says  Padre  Florez,  the  national  councils  were  con¬ 
voked;  theKings  were  crowned.  Here  they  lived  and 
died.  Recared  ascended  the  throne  on  his  father’s 
death  (A.D.  586),  and  became  the  first  Catholic 
king,  his  predecessors  being  Arians.  Wamba  was 
a  great  benefactor  to  the  city.  Under  him  the 
Gothic  Monarchy  reached  its  highest  point,  and 
thence  rapidly  declined.  The  causes  of  this 
decline  are  explained  by  M.  Baret*  The  Gothic 
domination  was  too  oppressive  to  last  long.  Slavery 
was  suffered  to  remain.  The  oppression  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Serfs  predisposed  the  nation  to  an 
easy  conquest,  by  a  handful,  so  to  speak,  of  African 
adventurers.  So  Roderick,  last  King  of  the  Goths, 
rode  forth  in  his  ivory  chariot,  decked  out  in  purple 
and  gold,  to  court  defeat  and  death,  near  Medina 
Sidonia,  A.D.  71 1 . 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED .) 

*  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Espagnole,  p.  13. 


STATUE  OF  THE  PROPHET  ELI  IN  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF  THE  KINGS. 


HE  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY 
OF  SCULPTORS,  PAINTERS, 
AND  GRAVERS. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
International  Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters,  and 
Gravers  will  hold  their  second  Exhibition,  opening 
early  this  month  in  the  same  galleries  at  the 
Prince’s  Skating  Club,  Knightsbridge.  As  the 
Committee  is  virtually  the  same,  only  stronger, 
and  as  the  same  scheme  of  decoration  and  hanging 
will  be  followed,  there  is  every  hope  on  the  part  of 
the  Committee  that  the  show  will  be  even  better 
than  before.  But  the  Committee,  which  has  been 
reinforced  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Alfred  Drury 
the  sculptor,  Mr.  George  Henry  the  painter,  Mr. 
Fritz  Thanlow  the  painter,  and  Mr.  H.  Wilson 
the  architect,  proposes  for  this  year  certain  changes 
and  innovations  which  will  prove  refreshing  to  the 
jaded  picture-seer. 

The  aim  of  Mr.  Whistler,  the  President  of  the 
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Society,  and  the  other  artists  whom  he  has  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him,  is  not  to  litter  the  walls  with  a 
medley  of  discordant,  shrieking  canvases,  but  to 
hang  a  few  good  pictures  so  that  they  may  be  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  and  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  The  Exhibition  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  sales-room  or  a  bazaar,  but,  as  Mr.  Whistler  has 
aptly  called  it,  an  Art  Congress.  Doubtless 
the  artist  has  to  live,  but  that  detail  does  not  enter 
into  the  scheme  of  the  International  Exhibition. 
This  year,  owing  to  the  requests  for  space  which 
have  come  to  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Howard,  from 
all  over  the  world,  the  committee  has  had  the 
chance  afforded  of  raising  the  standard  and  limiting 
the  contributions.  For  the  second  exhibition  the 
society  will  guarantee  the  hanging  of  but  one  work 
of  any  sort  from  each  contributor.  The  passing  of 
such  a  rule  is  the  most  Spartan  departure  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  it  affects  them 
quite  as  much  as  the  humblest  would-be  exhibitor. 
In  no  other  gallery  in  the  world  is  such  a  strict  rule 
enforced.  In  the  old  Salon  two  works  maybe  sent 
in  to  any  section,  and  this  applies  also  to  the  New 
English  Art  Club.  To  the  new  Salon  and  many  of 
the  other  Continental  shows  there  is  no  limit.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  for  a  moment  the 
Academy’s  action ;  eight  works  may  be  sent  by 
anyone.  The  Academician  may  have  all  his  hung 
by  right.  But  even  in  Piccadilly  there  is  a  glim¬ 
mering  somehow  that  things  should  be  changed. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  Why  cut  down  the  privileges 
of  the  outsiders  of  course.  What  is  the  use  of 
being  an  Academician  if  you  cannot  impress  the 
world  with  the  fact  that  you  are  the  greatest  artist 
living  ?  And  if  by  means  of  a  regulation  that 
prevents  competition  from  brilliant  outsiders  this 
can  be  forced  home,  it  is  but  another  of  the 
inestimable  benefits  and  privileges  that  are  derived 
from  being  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of — 
is  it  Art?  But  at  the  International  they  manage 
things  differently,  and  the  rule  applies  as  much 
to  the  directors  of  the  show  as  to  any  other 
exhibitors. 

Again,  the  Committee  recognises  that  art  is  not 
bounded  by  oil  painting.  Last  year  a  feature  of 
th<  Exhibition  was  the  very  comprehensive  and 
omplete  showing  of  contemporaiy  illustration. 

I  >oubth-ss  this  year  an  equally  fine  collection  could 
lx  got  together,  and  it  probably  will  be.  But  if 
one  noth  <  s  the  names  of  the  new  members  of  the 
Committee,  it  must  be  evident  that  they  were 
added  either  for  ornament  or  for  work.  What  the 
directors  of  the  Exhibition  purpose  this  year 
is  that  these  sculptors  and  decorators  shall  show 
that  it  is  possible  to  exhibit  the  arts  and  the 
crafts  in  a  gallery  with  painting  and  with 
sculpt  ure.  I  here  will  be  no  attempt,  however, 
to  cut  out  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  any 


more  than  there  will  to  reform  the  Academy,  or  to 
broaden  the  New  English  Art  Club.  But  it  is 
extremely  possible  that  the  exhibition  will  be  even 
more  beautiful  and  more  decorative  than  it  was  last 
year.  But,  after  all,  the  great  thing  about  the 
International  is  that  it  is  international.  Ten  years 
ago  the  names  of  those  artists  who  made  its  success 
were  all  but  unknown  in  England.  To-day  one 
may  in  private  galleries  see  at  times  the  work  of 
Rodin  and  of  MacMonnies,  of  Degas  and  of  Manet, 
but  these  artists  will  not,  or  would  not,  send  their 
pictures  to  one  of  the  large  annual  shows  in 
London,  because  they  would  run  the  risk  of  being 
rejected,  if  they  were  not  certain  of  it ;  but  at  the 
International  they  are  not  only  invited  to  send, 
but  assured  of  a  place,  and  therefore  they  did 
send  those  of  them  who  are  still  living.  The 
list  of  honorary  members  of  the  society  is  not 
one  of  titles  and  names,  but  distinguished  artists 
all  over  the  world  are  asked  to  join,  and  they 
accept.  Mr.  W.  M.  Chase  has  been  added  as  the 
most  representative  American  painter,  M.  Daniel 
Vierge  because  of  his  fame  as  an  illustrator,  M. 
Carolus-Duran  because  of  what  he  has  done, 
and  Mr.  G.  Breitner  because  he  is  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  younger  Dutch  painters.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  prospects  of  the  show  are  very  en¬ 
couraging  for  this  year,  and  it  should  appeal 
especially  to  us  because  of  the  architectural  and 
decorative  features  that  are  promised,  of  which 
we  will  speak  at  length  at  the  proper  time. 

The  opening  of  the  old  state 

APARTMENTS  OF  KENSINGTON 
PALACE. 

The  opening  to  the  public  of  the  old  State 
apartments  of  Kensington  Palace  will  take  place 
on  the  Queen’s  Birthday.  In  addition,  the  suite 
of  rooms  which  were  occupied  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Kent  at  the  time  of  the  Queen’s  birth 
will  be  shown.  They  are  in  a  kind  of  entresol, 
and  include  a  many-pillared  chamber,  in  which 
Her  Majesty’s  first  council  was  held.  The  long- 
neglected  orangery,  or  tea  room,  built  by  Wren 
for  Queen  Anne,  has  at  length,  after  years  of  ill- 
treatment,  been  repaired,  and  will  be  included. 
We  do  not  hear  of  the  return  of  the  alcove  to  its 
old  place  opposite  the  south  front  of  the  Palace, 
where  its  remarkable  beauty  may  be  appreciated, 
It  was  also  designed  by  Wren,  and  bears  Queen 
Anne’s  cipher. 

[An  account  of  the  history  of  Kensington 
Palace  is  being  prepared  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie, 
and  will  be  published  in  an  early  issue,  with 
numerous  illustrations. — Ed.] 
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BUT  stylisation  in  Art  does  not  necessarily 
entail  the  death  of  the  Art  which  practises 
it,  nor  does  it  exclude  further  transforma¬ 
tion  or  the  possibility  for  a  personal  talent  to 
arise.  This  has  been  too  frequently  forgotten 
in  superficial  studies  of  Byzantine  sculpture  as 
revealed  to  us  by  ivories  ;  writers  have  too 
often  confounded  or  classed  together  works  of 
a  very  low  order  and  marvels,  scarce  indeed,  but 
which,  notwithstanding  their  scarcity,  are  amply 
sufficient  to  show  us  how  clearly  Byzantine  sculp¬ 
ture,  in  spite  of  its  exterior,  apparently  so  hieratic, 
still  kept  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  living 
principles  which  enable  us  to  recognise  that  the  Art 
of  Constantinople,  far  from  being  a  frozen  Art, 
petrified,  so  to  say,  under  one  form,  was  an 
organism  capable  of  transformation,  evolution, 
modification,  and  progress.  A  rapid  study  of  the 
Byzantine  triptych  the  Louvre  has  for  some  years 
past  possessed,  gives  confirmation  to  this  assertion. 

But,  nevertheless,  many  details  still  remain  in¬ 
explicable.  Once  completely  formed,  or,  at  least, 
at  a  period  when  we  are  justified  in  supposing 
that  it  had  reached  a  development  which  furnished 


it  all  its  means  of  expression,  Byzantine  Art 
had  a  terrible  crisis  to  undergo.  The  reigns  of 
the  Iconoclast  Emperors,  from  Leo  the  Isaurian  to 
Michael  III.  (717-842),  did  not,  as  was  thought 
formerly,  suppress  the  very  existence  of  Art,  but 
checked  its  progress.  By  suppressing  all  religious 
Art,  save  at  rare  intervals  when  the  terrible 
measures  taken  against  all  artists  engaged  in  making 
images  were  relaxed,  a  blow  was  struck  against 
all  higher  Art.  It  is  certain  that  if,  at  a  certain 
moment  in  the  development  of  classical  Art,  for 
any  reason,  the  representation  of  the  gods  had 
been  forbidden,  Greek  sculpture  would  have 
suddenly  been  arrested  in  its  development,  and 
thenceforth  rapidly  declined.  Now,  like  classical  Art, 
indeed,  even  more  so,  the  Art  of  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  essentially  religious. 
From  the  date  when  Art  was  forbidden  to  develop 
in  a  religious  direction,  it  received  a  blow  from 
which  it  was  not  destined  ever  to  recover  completely. 
Fortunately  the  West  never  practised  to  any  extent 
the  theories  of  the  Iconoclasts,  and  above  all 
never  followed  them  out  to  the  letter.  The 
greater  division  of  power,  a  certain  degree  of 
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in  this  direction  by  France  or  Germany  failed 
miserably,  because  the  execution  of  such  ideas 
demanded  a  political  constitution  which  was  luckily 
unknown  in  the  West. 

Without  exaggerating  the  consequences  of  this 
historical  fact,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  quarrels 
of  the  Iconoclasts  had  a  deplorable  influence  on 
Byzantine  Art.  They  at  one  time  threatened  to 
cause  its  destruction,  and  it  would  certainly  have 
perished  if,  by  the  side  of  religious  Art,  there  had 
not  existed  in  countries  submitted  to  Greek  domina¬ 
tion,  a  secular  Art,  deeply  imbued  with  classical 
traditions.  The  practice  of  this  Art  enabled  Greek 
artists  to  keep  even  in  these  dark  days  the  technics 
of  Art  and  certain  antique  forms.  It  may  be  said 
that  numerous  caskets — such  as  those  we  find  in 
the  collections  at  South  Kensington  :  such  as  the 
fine  casket  from  Volterra,  which  is  now  in  the 
Cluny  Museum— represent  secular  Art  in  Greek 
countries  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  On 
these  we  see  the  representation  of  a  number  of 
mythological  subjects;  the  myth  of  Hercules,  for 
instance,  is  often  told  in  images  ;  we  find,  besides, 
the  circus  games  depicted  by  sculptors  for  a  people 
who  pushed  the  love  of  these  games  to  an  almost 
delirious  excess.  In  all  these  representations, 
which  are  frequently  fairly  perfect,  we  note  visible 
recollections  of  classical  antiquity,  mingled  at 
times  with  Oriental  influences — Persian  above  all 
—which  are  to  be  met  with  later  on  even  in 
religious  monuments. 

Less  fortunate  than  the  Cluny  Museum,  the 
Louvre  has  not  so  far  had  the  chance  of  enriching 
its  collections  by  acquiring  a  few  specimens  of 
secular  Art.  But  it  can  at  least  show  with  pride 
one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  known  Byzan¬ 
tine  triptych.  In  a  better  state  of  preservation, 
and,  above  all,  in  a  purer  style  than  the  triptych  of 
the  Vatican  Museum  and  Minerva  Library  at  Rome 
— which  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century — this  triptych,  known  as  the 
Harbaville  Triptych,  from  the  name  of  its  former 
owner,  is  probably  of  the  tenth  century — that  is  to 
say,  of  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Byzantine 
Art.  It  was  perhaps  taken  during  the  Revolution 
from  some  church  in  Belgium  :  originally  it  pro¬ 
bably  came  from  the  sack  of  Constantinople  in 
1206.  Both  sides  are  covered  with  carved  work, 
admirable  in  execution.  The  Christ,  with  hand 
raised  to  bless,  is  seated  on  a  throne,  between  the 
Virgin  and  the  Baptist  ;  lines  of  Apostles  and 
Saints  stretch  in  two  rows  on  either  side.  All  these 
figures,  which  still  bear  traces  of  their  having  been 
originally  gilt  and  accompanied  with  inscriptions, 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  Byzantine  Art.  Without  speaking  of  the 
admirable  proportions — or  canon,  one  might  say — 
adopted  by  the  sculptor ;  without  speaking  of  the 


anarchy  even,  less  despotism  in  spite  of  surround¬ 
ing  barbarousness,  never  allowed  principles  of 
excessive  intolerance  to  be  applied,  such  as  had  been 
pushed  to  absurd  extremes  by  people  who  ever 
feared  to  see  the  half-conquered  paganism  revive 
through  the  cult  of  images.  All  the  attempts  made 
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delicacy  of  the  extremities,  the  beauty  of  the 
drapery,  each  personage  has  his  own  physiognomy, 
and  expresses  a  different  and  personal  sentiment. 
Nothing  stiff  or  cold  or  awkward  is  found  here,  as 
is  so  frequently  the  case  in  monuments  of  secondary 
or  inferior  rank,  from  which  so  inexact  an  idea  has 
been  formed  of  higher  Byzantine  Art.  Such  com¬ 
positions  can  only  be  compared  with  the  finest 
miniatures  of  Greek  manuscripts,  and  show  how  far 
the  old  classical  Art  was  yet  preserved.  On  the 
reverse  side  of  the  triptych,  in  the  central  division, 
two  cypresses  bend  their  tops  towards  the  cross, 
surrounded  by  stars,  and  give  one  of  the  most 
graceful  representations  of  a  symbolical  theme  so 
dear  to  the  Byzantines.  On  the  leaves  two  pro- 
cessions  of  Saints  are  ranged,  as  grand  in  style  as 
those  which  within  surround  the  image  of  the 
Saviour.  The  fastening  is  concealed  by  a  garland 
of  laurel  leaves. 

Kven  in  monumental  Byzantine  works,  such  as 
tin  Mosaics,  this  impression  of  grandeur  is  not 
surpassed.  But  whereas  in  the  Mosaics  the  artist 
has  generally,  by  a  just  understanding  of  decorative 
la  <  <  ssities,  stylised  the  drawing,  in  the  triptych  he 
i  rather,  in  a  certain  measure,  realistic  in  treat¬ 
in'  nl  as  are  certain  artists  of  the  Renaissance,  who 
( on  ddere  d  that  a  work  of  small  proportions  exacted 
an  accuracy  of  detail  which  is  prescribed  by  monu¬ 
mental  art. 

I  his  admirable  work  of  art  was  formerly,  it 
is  easy  to  see,  entirely  painted  and  gilt.  Not 
only  were  the  inscriptions  relative  to  each  per¬ 
sonage  tinted  red,  but  the  personages  them- 
selves  were  gilt  from  head  to  foot.  We  moderns 


feel  some  difficulty  in  admitting,  or  at  any  rate 
in  approving,  this  polychromy,  which  entirely 
disguised  the  material  to  whose  beauty  we  are 
so  sensitive.  But  the  conscientious  historian 
must  needs  submit  to  evidence  ;  the  artists  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  the  east  as  in  the  west,  faithful 
in  that  respect  to  a  most  ancient  tradition,  in¬ 
variably  looked  upon  sculpture  as  an  art  which,  by 
its  alliance  of  high  relief  with  painting,  was 
destined  to  give  a  complete  illusion  of  life,  without 
regard  for  the  peculiar  beauty  of  such  or  such  a 
material.  Thus  they  painted  ivory,  marble,  stone  ; 
and  bronze  itself  occasionally  did  not  escape  from 
the  general  rule.  It  was  a  convention  which  we 
have  some  difficulty  in  accepting  since  our  eyes 
have  been  corrupted  by  the  sight  of  antique  work 
stripped  of  its  primitive  colour,  and  above  all  by 
that  of  Graeco-Roman  sculpture,  which  is  the  last 
echo  of  a  dead  art.  We  have  grown  to  love  the 
whiteness  of  marble,  and  we  have  arbitrarily  forged 
an  aesthetic  principle  which  the  best  artists  of  the 
most  flourishing  times  of  Greek  Art  would  never 
have  approved,  under  the  simple  belief  that  such  a 
principle  was  theirs.  Nowadays  the  progress  of 
archaeological  studies  has  shaken  such  a  belief ; 
but  judicious  minds  are  still  to  be  found  which 
doubt  whether  the  polychromy  of  ancient  and 
mediaeval  sculpture  can  be  approved,  and  would 
willingly  condemn  the  Greek  artists  in  the  name 
of  those  very  principles  which  they  formerly  looked 
upon  as  infallible.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
these  obsolete  and  stubborn  opinions,  ivory  sculp¬ 
ture  in  the  middle  ages  was  polychromic.  If  many 
ivories  have  lost  their  traces  of  colour,  a  large 
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number  still  preserve  them  sufficiently  to  justify  the 
archaeologist  in  his  affirmations  on  this  point. 

Few  Greek  monuments,  not  even  those  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  can  bear  comparison  with 
the  Harbaville  triptych,  which  ought  certainly  to 
be  put  before  the  eyes  of  all  those  who  suppose 
“Byzantine”  to  be  synonymous  with  “stiff”  and 
“  cold.”  I  am  aware  that  many  works  of  Greek 
workmen  fully  merit  this  reproach,  but  one  ought 
to  recollect  that  such  works  represent  rather  the 
industrial  fabrication  of  religious  objects  in  Byzan¬ 
tium  than  Greek  Art.  We  might  as  well  judge  con¬ 
temporary  Art  by  the  second-rate  productions  of 
modern  manufactories  of  church  ornaments.  Many 
ivories,  whatever  may  be  their  value  as  archae¬ 
ological  documents,  scarcely  rise  above  the  level 
attained  by  the  products  of  toy  manufactories, 
and  that  is  the  cause  of  the  contemptuous  and 
sweeping  judgment  thus  passed.  But  on  closer 
inspection  we  soon  see  that,  in  spite  of  the 
scarcity  of  examples,  by  the  side  of  purely 
industrial  productions,  there  existed  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  sculptors  whose  works  might  rank  splendidly 
among  the  magnificent  luxury  of  the  palace  of  a 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus.  I  may  even  say 
such  works  are  more  frequent  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  Louvre,  to  name  only  one  museum, 
possesses  also  a  leaf  of  a  triptych,  representing  St. 
Theodore,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  the  Art  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century, 
and  as  a  living  testimony  to  the  persistence  in 
Christian  Art  of  some  of  the  traditions  of  classical 
Art. 

The  centre  of  another  triptych — the  Christ  in 


Glory — should  also  be  mentioned.  This  latter  was 
transformed  in  the  Xllth  century  by  the  addition 
of  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  into  a  binding 
for  the  four  gospels.  These  may  be  considered  as 
the  highest  examples  of  the  Byzantine  art,  the  last 
echo  of  ancient  art,  from  which  the  west  was  to 
borrow  so  much  that  was  fruitful  in  results. 

The  Louvre  Museum  is  relatively  rich  in  ivories 
of  the  Carlovingian  age.  To  say  nothing  of  a 
ritual  comb — a  very  rare  specimen  save  those 
possessed  by  a  few  Church  treasures  in  France  and 
Germany — it  possesses  several  carved  leaves  of 
ivory,  originally  belonging  to  the  bindings  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  representing  the  Judgment  of  Solomon, 
David  dictating  the  Psalms,  and,  above  all,  a  leaf 
containing  the  interview  of  Abner  and  Joab  (II.  Kings 
ii.,  2).  These  are  excellent  specimens  of  an  art 
which  appears  to  have  been  successfully  pursued 
in  all  the  larger  abbeys  of  Charlemagne’s  empire. 
This  last  above  all,  admirably  delicate  in  execu¬ 
tion,  and  which  affords  extremely  precious  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  armour  of  Carlovingian  soldiers,  should 
be  compared  with  the  ivory  binding  of  Charles 
the  Bold’s  missal,  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  and  with  an  ivory  bas  relief  in  the 
collection  of  the  Swiss  National  Museum  at  Zurich. 
As  in  these  sculptures  one  feels  the  influence  the 
art  of  the  miniaturist  has  exercised  on  that  of  the 
ivory  worker.  It  is  above  all  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Manuscripts,  the  Psalm-books,  such  as  the  Utrecht 
Psalms,  which  have  furnished  the  artists  with  their 
models.  These  encyclopaedias  of  images  of  the 
Christian  faith,  scattered  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  mis¬ 
sionaries  over  the  whole  Empire,  were  the  models 
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used  by  a  crowd  of  artists.  The  leaves  of  Charles 
the  Bold’s  missal,  the  leaf  in  the  Zurich  Museum, 
are  directly  copied  from  the  Utrecht  designs,  and 

it  cannot 
be  doubted 
that  the 
model  of 
the  Louvre 
leaf  was  an 
i  1  lustrated 
Anglo- 
Saxon 
Bible, 
which  has 
disappear  - 
e  d ,  but 
whose  ex¬ 
istence  is 
rendered 
certain  by 
the  Louvre 
bas-relief  : 
it  was  far 
superior  to 
those  illus¬ 
trated  Bi¬ 
bles  of  the 
Middle 
Ages 
which  have 
reached  us. 
This  influ¬ 
ence  of  the 
Anglo- 
Saxon  mis- 
s  i  o  n  a  r  i  e  s 

was  immense — the  manuscripts  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Call  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion — and 
so  far  it  has  perhaps  not  been  sufficiently  recognised 
as  an  element  in  the  evolution  of  Carlovingian  Art. 
Two  leaves  from  bindings,  representing  David 
dictating  the  Psalms,  the  ordination  of  a  reader 


and  the  ordination  of  an  exorcist,  show  us  the 
transformation  of  Carlovingian  Art  in  Germany 
under  the  Othos.  The  personages  are  no  longer  tall 
and  slender ;  they  are  short  and 
stumpy  ;  their  physiognomy  is 
more  stolid,  becomes  national,  so 
to  say,  and  announces  the  art 
known  as  Romanesque.  A  very 
handsome  casket  allows  us  to  see 
this  characteristic  translormation 
more  completely.  Some  of  the 
scenes  represented,  such  as  the 
Magi  before  Herod,  the  Magi 
adoring  the  infant  Christ,  still 
borrow  their  iconographical  themes 
from  Christian  tradition,  such  as  it 
is  known  to  us  from  the  Sarcophagi ; 
others,  such  as  the  Nativity,  the 
Presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple, 
show  profound  modification  at  once 
from  an  illustrative  point  of  view, 
and  with  regard  to  the  form  and 
proportion  of  the  personages.  The 
drapery  which  is  more  elaborate, 
less  simply  treated,  and  also  less 
skilfully  thrown,  shows  a  new  Art 
which  departs  entirely  from  antique 
traditions,  and  keeps,  of  Carlovin¬ 
gian  Art  proper,  only  the  orna¬ 
mental  borders  of  leafage  round 
the  bas-reliefs. 

A  work  recently  acquired  by  the 
Louvre  shows  us  that  like  modifica¬ 
tions  were  taking  place  in  the  Italy 
of  the  Xlth  century.  This  is  a  bas- 
relief  of  two  scenes,  separated  by 
a  column,  taken  from  an  altar-piece 
made  up  of  ivory  bas-reliefs,  in 
the  possession  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Salerno.  This  altar,  which  is  no 
longer  complete,  is  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  witness  to  the  influence  exercised  STYLE. 
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by  Byzantine  art  on 
that  of  Southern 
Italy.  The  icono¬ 
graphy — the  scenes 
here  are  borrowed 
from  Genesis  and 
the  story  of  Christ — 
is  wholly  Greek  ; 
such  also  are  the 
general  arrange¬ 
ments  of  eachsubject 
taken  separately. 
But  if  one  examines 
this  work  more 
closely,  it  soon  be¬ 
comes  clear  that  the 
execution  cannot  be 
Byzantine.  The 
sculpture  is  heavier 
and  clumsier  ;  be¬ 
sides,  in  certain 
scenes  we  find  a 
realistic  tendency 
which  canpot  but 
surprise  us  at  such  a 
period.  In  the  bas- 
relief  of  the  Louvre, 
which  represents  the 
sacrifice  of  Cain  and 
Abel,  the  murder  of 
Abel  and  the  cursing 
of  the  murderer,  we 
feel  the  temperament 
of  an  artist,  unable 
doubtless  to  express 
his  thoughts  com¬ 
pletely,  but  who 
opens  the  way  to  an 
emancipation  of 
Italian  Art  by  seek¬ 
ing  to  free  himself 
from  the  hieratic 
formulae  imposed  by 
Byzantine  Art. 

This  transposition 
of  a  Greek  model  by 
an  Italian  artist  is 
besides  analogous  in 
result  to  the  imita¬ 
tions  executed  by 
Byzantine  artists  of 
oriental  models.  The 
translation  of  a  Per¬ 
sian  or  Syrian  origi¬ 
nal  is  above  all 
manifest  in  the 
ivory  horns,  the 
“Oliphants,”  as  they 


were  called  in  me¬ 
diaeval  French,  by  a 
term  in  which  a  part 
stands  for  the 
whole.  The  Louvre 
possesses  two  very 
precious  ivory  horns : 
one,  covered  with 
ornaments  composed 
of  figures  of  animals 
inscribed  in  medal¬ 
lions  which  form  a 
sort  of  network,  is  a 
work  probably  from 
some  workshop  in 
Constantinople  ;  the 
other,  of  a  later  date, 
represents  the  same 
traditions  of  purely 
oriental  decoration 
transcribed  by  an 
ivory  carver  of  the 
west,  perhaps  in 
France  during  the 
Xllth  century. 
These  copies,  these 
imitations  of  foreign 
sculpture,  executed 
in  different  countries 
in  the  Xlth  and  Xllth 
centuries,  at  Byzan¬ 
tium  in  Italy,  in 
Germany,  in  France, 
constitute  one  of  the 
most  interesting 
chapters,  not  only  in 
the  work  of  the  ivory 
carver  but  of  art  in 
general.  Nothing 
can  teach  us  more 
clearly  the  different 
influences  under 
which  Art  developed, 
and  which  acted  most 
strongly  on  such  and 
such  a  country.  But, 
to  tell  the  truth,  these 
works  are  relatively 
scarce,  and  so  far 
no  one  has  thought 
of  grouping  them. 
When  this  useful 
operation  is  accom¬ 
plished,  the  Louvre 
will  furnish  some 
curious  examples  of 
this  mixture  of  in¬ 
fluences  ;  above  all 
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one  should  not  omit  a  figure  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  long  considered  as  Byzantine,  but 
which  is  in  reality  a  German  copy  executed  in  the 
Xllth  century  from  a  Greek  model. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  for  the 
Romanesque  period  that  ivories  are  the  rarest  in 
all  museums.  In  the  Louvre  this  period  is,  most 
unfortunately,  but  ill  represented  ;  there  are  only 
a  few  backgammon-men,  a  chess-man— a  castle, 
due  to  the  North  of  Spain,  of  extreme  rarity — a 
crucifix  belonging  to  North  German  art,  and  three 
bas-reliefs,  which  seem  to  have  originally  decorated 
the  sides  of  a  portable  altar,  and  which  perhaps 
came  from  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis — at  least  the 
saint  who  is  represented  on  it,  accompanied  by  his 
two  disciples,  Rusticus  and  Eleutherius,  might 
perhaps  indicate  this  origin.  But  these 
bas-reliefs,  the  architecture  of  which  is 
very  delicate,  belong  to  the  extreme  end 
of  the  Romanesque  period  ;  they  might 
have  been  executed  in  the  middle  of  the 
Xllth  century,  when  Abbot  Suger  was 
rebuilding  in  a  new  style  the  Church  of 
his  Abbey  and  creating  the  first  great 
monument  of  Gothic  art. 

As  monumental  sculpture  developed  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  production  of 
caned  ivory  gradually  decreased.  We 
possess  fewer  ivories  of  the  Xlth  and 
Xllth  centuries  than  of  the  Carlovingian 
period.  Stone  and  marble  have,  so  to 
^ay,  taken  the  place  of  ivory  and  bone, 
and  the  same  tendency  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  Gothic  period.  This  assertion 
may  appear  paradoxical  if  we  consider 
the  number  alone  of  the  ivory  bas-reliefs 
belonging  to  the  XHIth  and,  above  all, 
the  X I  \  th  and  XVth  centuries,  which 


are  still  in  existence.  But  we  must  recollect  one 
thing ;  in  reality  very  few  of  the  ivory  carvers 
of  the  Gothic  period  executed  works  of  sculp¬ 
ture  ;  the  greater  number  are  simply  by  artisans — 
are  industrial  products.  This  is  fully  proved 
by  the  number  of  repetitions  of  a  single  type 
when  once  created,  the  persistency  of  certain 
fashions  represented  with  invariable  monotony  on 
most  ivories,  so  that  during  the  whole  of  the  XIVth 
century  ivories  were  executed  in  France  all  the 
figures  of  which  are  dressed  according  to  fashions 
no  longer  worn  after  1340.  Such  a  remark 
justifies  us  in  affirming  that  these  works  must  be 
looked  upon  as  due  to  artisans,  not  sculptors  who 
fabricated  by  hundreds  objects  of  purely  industrial 
art.  Whatever  may  be  the  charm  or  interest  of 
these  ivories,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  mistake  to 
seek  in  them  a  complete  and. superior  expression 
of  Gothic  art. 

Before  speaking  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
two  remarks :  firstly,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
XII Ith  and  XIVth  century  ivories  are  French  or 
Franco-Flemish,  and  are  representative  above  all 
of  the  art  of  Northern  France  ;  very  few  belong  to 
the  South  of  France  or  of  Europe ;  in  Italy  above 
all,  save  for  a  few  very  rare  exceptions,  ivory  was 
never  treated  as  in  France.  Very  few  also  can  be 
attributed  to  Germany ;  a  certain  number  seem  to 
have  been  carved  in  England,  but  they  differ  from 
the  French  ivories  less  in  their  style  of  composition 
than  in  the  types  of  the  personages  which  in 
general  present  a  strongly  marked  local  character. 
And,  secondly,  it  is  in  the  Gothic  period  alone — 
that  secular  subjects  are  treated  in  ivories,  and 
that  the  carvers  are  influenced  by  literary  subjects. 

{TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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Special  Notice. 


Architecture  and  Crafts 
at  the 

Royal  Academy,  1899. 

Special  Supplement  to 

The  Architectural  Review, 

MAY. 


The  Editors  beg  to  announce  that,  owing  to  the  large  numbei  of 
Designs  received,  it  is  not  possible  to  publish  more  than  one  by  any 
individual  artist  in  this  issue. 

The  First  Series  includes  Designs  by : — 


BELCHER,  JOHN. 

BLOMFIELD,  C.  J. 

BREWILL  AND  BAILY. 
DAWSON,  NELSON  &  EDITH. 
FISHER,  ALEXANDER. 
GEORGE  &  YEATES,  ERNEST. 
HARE,  HENRY  T. 


MOUNTFORD,  E.  W. 

PITE,  W.  A. 

POMEROY,  F.  W. 

STOKES,  LEONARD. 
TOWNSEND,  C.  HARRISON. 
WATERHOUSE,  ALFRED,  R.A. 
WEBB,  ASTON,  A.R.A. 


H.  WILSON. 


The  Second  Supplement  will  be  published  on  June  1st,  and  will 
consist  of  further  Illustrations  of  Designs  by  those  named  above,  together 
with  other  Designs  by  leading  Architects  and  Designers. 


HOUSE  NEAR  ABINGDON,  BERKS: 
C.  J.  BLOMFIELD,  ARCHITECT. 


CRESWELL  SCHOOLS,  DERBYSHIRE: 
BREWILL  AND  BAILY,  ARCHITECTS. 


FRONT  VIEW. 

I 


BACK  VIEW. 


CASKET  IN  WROUGHT  SILVER 
AND  ENAMEL  :  PRESENTED  TO 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES: 
NELSON  AND  EDITH  DAWSON. 


JEWEL  CASKET  IN  SILVER,  WITH 
TRANSLUCENT  ENAMELS  :  ALEX. 
FISHER. 


BRIDGE,  LODGE,  AND  GATES, 
NORTH  MIMMS,  HERTS: 
ERNEST  GEORGE  AND  YEATES. 


NEW  TOWN  HALL,  HENLEY-ON-THAMES: 
H.  T.  HARE,  ARCHITECT. 


NEW  STATES  HALL,  GUERNSEY: 
VIEW  FROM  ST.  JAMES’  STREET: 
E.  W.  MOUNTFORD,  ARCHITECT. 


HIGHCOMBE  EDGE,  HIM. 
rHE  STAIRCASE:  W.  / 
ARCHITECT. 


)HEAD : 


THE  POTTER:  STATUE  IN 
PLASTER:  F.  W.  POMEROY, 
SCULPTOR. 


COLD  ASH,  NEAR  NEWBURY : 
LEONARD  STOKES,  ARCHITECT. 


WHITECHAPEL  PICTURE  GALLERY 
C.  HARRISON  TOWNSEND,  ARCHITECT 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY'S 
OFFICES,  HOLBORN  :  ALFRED  WATER- 
HOUSE,  R.A.,  ARCHITECT. 
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THE  BRITANNIA  ROYAL  NAVAL 
COLLEGE,  DARTMOUTH  :  BIRD’S- 
EYE  VIEW:  ASTON  WEBB,  A.R.A., 
ARCHITECT. 


THE  LADY  CHAPEL,  HOLY  TRINITY 
C  HUR(  H,  (  HELSEA  SCHEME  OF 
DECORATION:  H.  WItSOW,  C:  WHALL, 
AND  LOLLS  DAVIS. 
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